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IF CHRIST HAD NOT COME 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “If I had not come.” John 15:22. 

“If I had not come!” The very suggestion 
affects one as we should be affected at a wed- 
ding, if, when all things were ready, full of light 
and color, death suddenly came in and claimed 
the bride, and removed every token of festivity, 
and turned out the lights. “If I had not come!” 
In the realization of such a plight we have to 
transform the world; merely to imagine it we 
should have to be busy for days and weeks, 
turning out lights, and darkening windows, and 
shutting doors, and cutting up literature, and 
destroying art, and silencing music and song. 
“Tf I had not come!” In that suggestion the 
sweet balmy air becomes a desolating blast. 
“Tf I had not come,’ then yesterday has no pas- 
sion flower, today has no lilies of peace, tomor- 
row has no opening rose of glory. 

“Tf I had not come!” It is well for our souls 
that we should sometimes insert a negative into 
the great facts of our faith, in order that the 
very darkness of the supposition may make us 
realize more keenly the positive content of 
the truth. Even the Scriptures themselves 
sometimes hurl these negatives upon us, to urge 
us into a more vigorous and positive grasp of 
faith. “If Christ be not risen!” “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so 
* * *°” “TF Christ had not died.’ Such negations 
startle us into vigilance; they make us more 
alert to the real treasures of our faith; they 
help to freshen our consciousness of the work 
of grace; and they startle our dull and reluctant 
praise into eager and fruitful devotion. Even 
an imaginary negation may quicken our appre- 
hension of reality. Imagine a loved one dead, 
and you will discover the space she fills. If she 
were dead! Imagine your little one gone, and 
you will know how much of your summer is 
born of her sun. And imagine that Jesus had 
never come, wipe out every trace of his gra- 
cious mission, and in the contemplation of the 
desert you may be helped to recover again the 
glory of the Lord. 

“If I had not come!” Well, what does the 
Lord himself say about his coming? Why did 
he come? What did he come to do? What has 
he done? Let us listen to one or two of his own 
statements concerning his mission, and then 
let us imaginatively annihilate the mission and 
look around us in our desolate plight. Listen, 
then, to the word of the Lord: 

I. “The Son of Man is come to seek and to 
save that which is lost.” So that is one state- 
ment of the mission of his coming, the coming 
which we celebrate today. “To seek and to save 
that which is lost.” Let us steadily fix our eyes 


upon that mission. Who else has shared it, 
except it be the men and women who have lit 
their lamps at his fire? Indeed, who else has 
used the word “lost” as he used it? “What man 
of you having a hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them * * *” A lost sheep! Or “what woman 
having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one of 
them * * *” A lost treasure. And then his 
next parable goes on to explain the parental 
agony over a lost child. He has come “to seek 
and to save that which is lost.” 

And how are they lost? How does one per- 
son lose another in this horrible tragedy of for- 
getfulness? We can test our vital bond of 
communion with each other by the register of 
remembrance. When a deep affection wants to 
tell its story, and to give its witness in a simple 
phrase, it often does it in the all-revealing 
word: “You are never out of my mind.’ So is 
it with a deep and true affection. 

And now let us lift the reasoning up to even 
higher relationships. We may test the vitality 
of our fellowship with God at the register of 
remembrance. Is our communion so quick and 
sensitive that we readily think of God, or is it 
the truth that we readily forget him? So often 
has it happened that men and women, great in 
fame and therefore great in moral venture, in 
the very midst of their chivalrous enterprise 
could joyfully say: “God is never out of my 
mind.” God loses us when we forget him. To 
forget God is to be lost. To begin to forget God 
is the beginning of alienation; and the deepest 
ery that rings through the Scriptures is God’s 
cry over his forgetful children: “My people 
have forgotten me.” “This my son is lost.” 

And the good Lord comes out to seek those 
who are thus lost in spiritual alienation. And 
where does he seek them? There are some who 
are buried in forgetfulness in the noisome grave 
of lust. There are others who are buried in for- 
getfulness in the magnetic mud of material 
greed. There are others who are buried in 
forgetfulness in the shimmering mist of pride 
and vanity, or in the deceptive fogs of jealousy 
and ill-will. And still there are others who are 
buried in forgetfulness amid masses of smoth- 
ering anxieties and cares, or under the waves 
and billows of grief. And just in these condi- 
tions, where people are lost in forgetfulness, 
the Lord of the Christmas season comes “to 
seek and to save.” And, blessed be God, he has 
sought and found them! 

Now get the recoil of the word. “If I had not 
come!” If he had never come seeking souls in 
their noisome tombs! If he had never sought 
Augustine and Bunyan! If he had never sought 
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you and me! And if he is not seeking us now! 
Wipe it all out; then what? What of the sin- 
bound, and the guilt-glued, and the saddened, 
soddened, darkened victims of despair? “If I 
had not come!” Then you and I would remain 
in our carnal graves. 

II. Let us listen to him again. “Iam come a 
light into the world.” Not like a lamp into a 
dark room, but like the rising sun upon a land- 
scape held in the bondage of twilight or night. 
Have you ever watched the sun rise upon some 
wide and varied panorama? Two or three times 
I have watched it from the summit of the Rigi. 
First, the great heights, clothed in everlasting 
snow, are flushed and illumined. And then the 
radiance steals down the slopes until the snows 
are left behind, and the pine woods begin to 
show in the morning light. Then lower and 
lower, until a church tower with its dull coronal 
ball catches the beams and flashes into gold. 
Still lower and lower passes the illumining 
gleam until it reaches the chalets, and then the 
shops and the streets, and then it falls upon 
the common implements of labor, upon the milk 
cans, and upon the oxen and the wain going 
early afield. 

“IT am come a light into the world.” He came 
to light up the great mountain verities of eter- 
nal truth, but also to light up the common 
homestead, and the daily duty, and the imple- 
ments of labor, and the humblest and most 
commonplace toil. 

I saw a picture a little while ago of an old 
woman gathering sticks in a wood in the early 
morning. Her road was rough and rutty, and 
filled with pools from the rain that had fallen 
in the night. But the morning light was shin- 
ing down the rutty road, and fell on the poor 
old body and on her bundle of sticks, and the 
bearer and her burden stood transfigured. And 
in all this is a symbol of the larger truth. The 
Lord came as a light to illumine everything, to 
throw a cheery ray even upon our heavy load. 

“T am come a light into the world.” An old 
countryman once said to me as I walked in the 
early misty hour of the day: “Yes, it’s a bit 
thick now, but I think it will go away when the 
sun is up.” And so it did; the mists vanished 
at the touch of the morning sun. And away 
back in the early days of the Scriptural record, 
the mists lie thick, and traveling is difficult, for 
the veil hangs over everything. But “the veil 
is done away in Christ.” “I am come a light 
into the world.” And the rays of his presence 
light up everything. See him among a few fish- 
ermen by the Galilean Sea! See him with one 
of the cultured scholars of his day, shedding 
upon the soul of Nicodemus the glory of a won- 
derful dawn! See him with the little children! 
See him with publicans and sinners! See him 
at a wedding! See him at a grave! And al- 
ways and everywhere throwing upon everything 
the sunlight of the noon-day. Now get the re- 
coil of the negative: ‘If I had not come!” Let 
the sun sink again. Let every kindly light kin- 
dled by his shining be extinguished. Blow out 
every Christmas lamp. Sponge from the con- 
sciousness every radiant revelation he gave us 
of God. Blot it all out; then make your way 
along the road, without the Light of Life, and 
let me hear you sing songs in the night. 

III. Let us listen to the Lord of Christmas 
again. Why did he come? “I am the Bread 
which came down out of heaven.” So he comes 
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as our bread. He calls himself “the Bread,” 
life’s daily necessity, the secret resource of all 
endurance, the antidote of faintness, the daily 
renewer of exhausted strength. “I am the Bread 
which cometh * * *” And there are many of us 
who know the ministry of this mysterious 
Bread, for we have tried it so long we can give 
our confident witness. And this is how I think 
the Master comes to us as the Bread of Life. IE 
am come as Bread. I will feed thine aspira- 
tions. I will strengthen thine inclinations. I 
wil enrich thy desires. I will feed thy will and 
nourish the spirit of obedience. I will invig- 
orate thy thought, and I will change thy loose 
opinions into firm convictions. And I will feed 
thy heart, and change thy fleeting sentiments 
into fixed enthusiasm and devotion. I am come 
as Bread.” Suppose he had not come! 

Or listen again: “I am come as Bread. I 
will feed thee in thy long day’s conflict with 
sin, in the campaign that knows no discharge; 
I will feed thee in the long night’s sojourn with 
grief; and in the deepest sorrow thy soul shall 
have secret food. I will feed thee in the stiff 
climb up the difficult hill, and through the dan- 
gerous climate in the meadows of pleasantness 
and ease. I am the Bread which cometh * * *” 
If he had not come! 

Or listen again: “I will feed thee when thou 
art on the winning side, lest the triumph of 
numbers should make thee indifferent to the 
triumph of truth. I will keep thy health when 
thou art victorious. And I will feed thee when 
thou art in the small minority, lest the fewness 
of thy company should make thee disloyal to 
the truth. I will keep thy health amid the 
omens of defeat. I am come as Bread. In all 
the changeful seasons of life I will be thy nutri- 
ment, and in my strength shall all thy powers 
be made alive. I am come as Bread.” 

Now for the recoil. “If I had not come!” 
What then? What wouldst thou have done, poor 
soul, if in the day of thy fainting the Lord had 
not come to thee with heavenly bread? “If I 
had not come!” Then there would be no bread, 
and the spiritual sustenance on which we de- 
pend would be gone. 

IV. Let us listen just once more to the great 
Scriptural word, and this time let it come to us 
from the greatest of the apostles: “By man 
came also the resurrection of the dead.”. Did 
that also come to us with the coming of the 
Lord? “By man came also the resurrection of 
the dead.” If he had not come, what then? 
What should we say to ourselves when our life 
is broken, when it lies all in pieces at a new- 
made grave? What should we whisper to one 
another in the darkness? What lamp could we 
light in the valley of the shadow of death? Si- 
lence all the Christian songs. Blow out the 
lights of the Christian evangel. Erase the prom- 
ises. Obliterate the stories of Bethlehem, and 
Calvary, and Olivet. And then let me hear you 
conduct a funeral, and let me hear you minister 
to the bereaved. Where will you light your 
lamp? Where will you get your balm? Where 
will you find your morning star? What will you 
say to a poor soul, broken and trembling in the 
night? 

What can we say now? Listen to the music: 
“I give unto them eternal life and they shall 
never perish.” Thy believing loved one has en- 
tered realms of inconceivable glory! 


say that. “Jesus said unto her, I am the resur- 
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rection and the life.” * * * Thy believing loved 
one is in the mighty tender keeping of the Lord 
of life and death! We can say that. “The maid 
is not dead, she sleepeth.” We can say that. 
“T will come again and receive you unto my- 
self.” We can say that. “Forever with the 
Lord.” We can say that. “He that believeth on 
me shall never die.” We can say that. 
a little sleep, like a little child in the nurse’s 
arms, and on waking finds herself at home. We 
can say that. “By man came also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” “Oh death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” All this 
we can say. And to those who are walking a 
few miles further along the pilgrim way, leav- 
ing a grave behind, we can say: “Fear not! 
when thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee. I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee. None shall pluck thee out of my 
hand.” All this we can say. 


Now get the recoil: “If I had not come!” 
Wipe it all out! Then “good-night” becomes 
“good-bye,” or at least a trembling uncertainty 
that chills the life with constant fear, and the 
hope of reunion becomes a timid dream. But 
let us drop the burdensome negation. “If I had 
not come!” But he has come, and we celebrate 
his coming in this happy season. “Behold, I 
bring you glad tidings of great joy, for unto you 
is born this day a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.” And therefore let me put all our gra- 
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cious messages together, that we may deepen 
the joy of our Christmas-tide. 

“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost.” “I am come a light into the 
world.” “I am come that they may have life.” 
“I am the Bread which came down out of 
heaven.” “By man came also the resurrection 
of the dead.” All these have come with the 
coming of the Lord. 

“Joy to the world! the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King! 
Let every heart prepare him room, 
And heaven and nature sing.” 


The Youth’s Companion, published by the 
Perry Mason Co., Boston, Mass., is the one pa- 
per which appeals to the whole family. There 
are thrilling adventures and interesting stories 
for the boys and girls. There are articles giv- 
ing information concerning present-day ques- 
tions in that most delightful of all guises, os- 
tensibly for the youth—but just as interesting 
and valuable to the older member of the family. 
One unique feature of the Youth’s Companion 
is the little stories presenting some of the prac- 
tical problems of life in concrete form, with 
suggestions as to their solution. These answers 
to the questions which are puzzling many peo- 
ple are always sane and sensible, free from 
cant, at once true psychology and Scripture. 
This feature is of great value to the “pater 
familias,” if he happens to be a preacher. 


Answering the Arguments of the Liquor Men 
Charles Stelzle 


The next big fight on the saloon will be upon 
the economic basis. No further arguments are 
needed to demonstrate the immorality of the 
liquor business. Everybody admits that it 
weakens character, destroys the home, and de- 
grades the nation. Somehow the average man 
imagines that while this may be true in a gen- 
eral way, it does not and cannot affect him, and 
so he cheerfully votes for the retention of the 
saloon, because the problem doesn’t come close 
enough home. 


However, the liquor men are just now con- 
centrating their arguments upon the question 
as to how many workingmen will lose their jobs 
if the liquor business is abolished. They are 
telling the business men that empty stores and 
warehouses inevitably follow the voting out of 
the saloon. They inform real estate men that 
property values decrease. All these items af- 
fect men’s pocketbooks, and many of them be- 
lieve that they influence their chances for mak- 
ing a living. For this reason, many otherwise 
sane and reasonable men are voting for the 
saloon, even though they themselves never en- 
ter the saloon. 

The entire argument of the liquor men in this 
respect is based upon the fallacy that if the 
saloonkeeper faiis to get the money now spent 
for beer and whiskey, nobody else will get it. 
They assume that if a man doesn’t spend a dol- 
lar for “booze,” he will throw that dollar into 
some kind of a bottomless pit instead of using 
it to purchase some other commodity which will 
do good, instead of harm, which will have per- 
manent value, and which will give the working- 
men of the country more work, more wages, and 
greater prosperity every way than if the same 


amount of money were spent for beer and 
whiskey. 

The amount of money that is annually spent 
for intoxicants in this country is $2,000,000,000. 
When we are told that $2,000,000,000 is the 
Grink bill of the United States, it doesn’t mean 
very much to the average person, because few 
of us seem to grasp the significance of big fig- 
ures. Let’s make a few comparisons, which will 
give us a more comprehensive idea as to what 
is involved in the wasting of so much money. 

Two billion dollars is twice as much as it 
costs to run the Federal government; it equals 
the annual earnings of the trade unionists in 
the United States; it is twice the capital of all 
national banks in this country; it is twice the 
total debt of the United States government; it 
equals one-fifth the value of the farm products 
of this country; it is one-tenth the value of all 
farm property, including land, buildings, imple- 
ments, machinery, domestic animals, etc.; it is 
one-tenth the value of the products of all indus- 
trial establishments in this country; it equals 
the expense of operating all railroads in the 
United States; it is four times the amount spent 
for the support of public schools in this coun- 
try; itis nearly twice the value of all Protestant 
Church property in this country; it is four 
times the cost of all buildings erected in the 
fifty principal cities of the United States during 
1914; it is ten times the fire losses in the United 
States during 1914; it is more than one-half the 
total amount of money in circulation in the 
United States; it is nearly one-half of what has 
been paid for pensions to soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, widows, minor children, and dependent 
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relatives, during the entire history of our 
country. 

For every dollar spent for Foreign Missions 
by the combined churches of North America, we 
spend $166 for booze. For every dollar spent 
for Home Missions on the North American Con- 
tinent, we spend about $110 for booze. 


Ask the next crowd that you talk to on the 
saloon question how much money one would be 
compelled to place upon each word found in 
the English Bible, in order to arrive at the to- 
tal amount of money spent for liquor in this 
country. The average person will timidly ven- 
ture the sum of ten cents, while the reckless 
will boldly declare that one dollar will surely 
cover it. Actually, it will be necessary to place 
upon each word of the English Bible $2,582 in 
order to reach the sum of $2,000,000,000. There 
are said to be 774,692 words in the English Bi- 
ble. “In the beginning—God,” the first four 
words of the Bible, will be worth, upon this 
basis, over $10,000 in booze. 

When the liquor men are confronted by the 
statement of the amount of money spent for 
beer and whiskey, even they are overwhelmed, 
and they generally attempt to deny that our 
drink bill is so great. However, let’s convict 
them by the use of their own figures. 

According to the Year Book of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, the annual dis- 
bursements for wages in the liquor business 
and “allied industries,” amounts to about $450,- 
000,000, while the annual disbursments other 
than for wages amount to approximately $1,- 
125,000,000. Here we already have an expendi- 
ture for materials, wages, etc., of $1,700,000,000, 
but these figures do not include the profits for 
the manufacturers, the wholesalers, and the re- 
tailers in the liquor business, nor those of the 
“allied industries;” that is, the industries which 
manufacture barrels, bottles and other mate- 
rials used in the distribution of liquor. Further- 
more, there are a great many “incidentals” 
which should be added to these figures, accord- 
ing to the brewers’ Year Book. 

These “incidentals” alone would require an 
expenditure of at least $500,000,000 in addition. 
Then we shall have to add the estimated annual 
profits for the 203,000 retail liquor establish- 
ments, which it is said exist in this country. If 
each of these make a profit of only $1,800 per 
year, this would net the tidy sum of $365,000,000. 

The profits for the brewers, distillers and 
wholesalers, upon a conservative estimate, 
amount to $250,000,000. The profits for the “al- 
lied industries” amount to over $6,000,000. The 
figures already given total nearly $3,000,000,000. 
There are other figures which might legitimate- 
ly be added, but we have already produced 
enough evidence, according to the liquor men’s 
own figures, to indicate that the statement of 
those who are opposed to the saloon, that our 
drink bill amounts to $2,000,000,000, is extremely 
conservative. For let it be remembered that 
the only possible way in which this money can 
be raised every year is through the beer and 
whiskey and other intoxicants that are sold to 
the ultimate consumer. He it is that must pay 
the entire liquor bill, for there is nobody else 
that can keep the liquor business going. 

If the drink bill of this country is less than 
the very highest estimates that have yet been 
made by any anti-saloon men, then those who 


have prepared the figures for the losses that 
will be involved in the destruction of the liquor 
business are either badly fooled or else they 
are deliberately trying to deceive the working- 
men and the business men. 

The liquor interests cannot beat us both 
“coming and going.” Hither they will have to 
confess that the drink bill of this country is at 
least $3,000,000,000 per annum, or else they will 
have to admit that their own figures regarding 
annual expenditures, which include wages paid 
and materials purchased, are false. 


The liquor men seem to be very much con- 
cerned about what will happen to the farmer 
when they can no longer purchase any of the 
farmer’s product. Let’s see what will happen to 
him. 

There are about 10,000,000 farmers in the 
United States. The value of their annual prod- 
ucts is approximately $10,000,000,000 or $1,000 
for each farmer. The liquor industry purchases 
every year about $100,000,000 worth of produce 
from the farmer; therefore, it consumes just 
one per cent of all the farmer produces. That 
is, $10 for each farmer in the United States. 

The question is, what will the “poor” farmer 
do with his $10 worth of produce which the 
liquor industry cannot purchase when it is put 
out of business? The chances are that some- 
body else besides the liquor men will find use 
for the farmer’s grain and grapes and apples 
and cherries. One would imagine, to listen to 
the defenders of the saloon, that nobody likes 
grapes and cherries unless they come in the 
form of booze. 

There are over 20,000,000 families in the 
United States which would purchase the stuff 
now sold to the liquor men. The average work- 
ingman’s family spends annually about $500 for 
food. This makes a total of at least $10,000,- 
000,000 per year for the 20,000,000 families in 
this country. 

If these families were each to increase their 
purchasing power one per cent, or $5 per year, 
it would amount to exactly $100,000,000, the sum 
of the liquor men’s purchases from the farmer. 

If the average family were compelled to pay 
twice as much for these materials as the liquor 
men pay, it would increase the amount neces- 
sary to be purchased to $10 per year for each 
family, or about 20 cents per week. 

With the increased earning power and spend- 
ing ability of the average workingman’s family, 
due to the abolition of the liquor traffic, the 
average family will spend at least 20 cents per 
week more for cherries, peaches, apples, ber- 
ries and the various forms of grain, to say noth- 
ing about flour and bread and meat, and other 
materials which come primarily from the farm. 

But there is another phase of this subject, 
from the farmer’s standpoint, which is siginfi- 
cant. From 1899 to 1909 the acreage of the 
United States used for raising cereals—corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc.—increased only 
3.5 per cent. The amount actually produced in- 
creased only 1.7 per cent. Meanwhile the pop- 
ulation of our country, during this period, in- 
creased 21 per cent—about 12 times as fast as 
the increase in the amount of cereals raised. 

During the past forty years the percentage of 
agricultural exports has decreased about 30 per 
cent. This means that the farmer is finding an 
increasing demand for his output in this coun- 
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try. Economists are very much afraid that the 
time is rapidly approaching when the farmer 
will be unable to supply the food: demands of 
the United States. 


The introduction of labor-saving machinery 
has permitted the individual farmer to cultivate 
more acres, but apparently he hasn’t increased 
the output per acre. 


There is no need to worry about the farmer. 
Anyway, he is voting out the saloon every time 
he gets a chance, fully realizing the force of 
whatever there may be in the argument of the 
liquor men, so far as they are concerned. 

But what about the workingmen? According 
to the defenders of the saloon, 1,000,000 work- 
ingmen will permanently lose their jobs, fol- 
lowing the introduction of national prohibition. 
The fact is, if the money now invested in the 
liquor business were to be transferred to more 
legitimate industry, it would give employment 
to nearly four times as many workers, nearly 
four times as much money would be spent in 
the form of wages, and about four times as 
much raw material would be required than is 
now the case in the liquor business. 

Taking six leading industries in the United 
States, and comparing them with the liquor 
business with reference to the number of wage- 
earners employed for every one million dollars 
invested, here are the figures given to us by the 
United States Government: 
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These figures prove that the iron industry 
employs nearly four times as many, paper and 
printing nearly five times as many, leather six 
times as many, textiles seven and one-half 
times as many, and lumber seven and one-half 
times as many workers for every one million 
dollars invested, as does the liquor industry. 

The ratio of wages paid the workers to the 
amount of capital invested in the liquor busi- 
ness, aS compared with each of the industries 
mentioned, is also worth noting. Here are the 
figures: 
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Textiles and their finished products....... 23. 
Lumber and its manufactures 

If the $2,000,000,000 which we now spend for 
intoxicating liquor were spent for bread and 
clothing—the two staple articles in the life of 
the workingman—it would give employment to 
nearly eight times as many workers, who would 
collectively receive five and one-half times as 
much wages as is now the case in the liquor 
business. Besides this, it would require $600,- 
000,000 worth of additional raw material to 
what the liquor industry now uses. 

It would not be necessary to spend all of the 
$2,000,000,000 for bread and clothing if the 
liquor industry were destroyed, but if the trans- 
fer of this money into the legitimate industries 
mentioned above would produce the results de- 
scribed, is it not fair to say that substantially 
the same general results would be achieved if 
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the total sum were distributed among all of the 
industries that would receive the benefit of the 
increased business, were men to spend their 
money for the necessaries of life, as well as for 
legitimate luxuries, instead of for beer and 
whiskey? 

As a matter of fact, more workingmen lose 
their jobs because saloons are open than would 
be the case were the saloons to be closed. As 
somebody put it, “When liquor puts a man out 
of a job, it unfits him for another job. When 
no-license puts a man out of a job it makes him 
a wealth-producing workingman, instead of a 
wealth-destroying workingman. It is better that 
the bartender should lose his job and get a bet- 
ter one, than that dozens of his patrons should 
lose their jobs and be unfitted for any job.” 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
For the Week of Prayer, January 2-9, 1916. 


General Theme—Peace and Unity. 
Sunday, Jan. 2.—Sermons on Reconciliation. 
Isa. 54:10. Acts 10:36. Rom. 5:11. 2 Cor. 
5:18-19. 
Monday, Jan. 3.—Peace: International and Na- 
tional. 
Isa. 12. 
2:1-8. 
Tuesday, Jan. 4.—Peace through Christian Serv- 
ice for Jews and Gentiles, Abroad and at 


Acts 17:22-31. Rom: 13) 1) Tim 


Home. For all Missionary Societies. 
Psa. 67. Isa. 49:3-18. Acts 1:1-8. Mark 
5:1-20; 6:1-6. 


Wednesday, Jan. 5. — Unity in the Church 
Throughout the World. 
Psa. 133. Isa. 26:3; 57:19. John 17. Eph. 


4:1-16. 1 Cor. 12:12-27. 


Thursday Jan. 6—Peace by Education in 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
Psa. 119:9-16. Prov. 3:1-26; 8:22-36. Isa. 
32:16-17. 


Friday, Jan. 7—The Family and Youth; Spir- 
itual Training. 

Deut. 6:4-9. Psa. 34. Psa. 122. Matt. 18:1- 
14. 2 Tim. 3:14-17. 

Saturday, Jan. 8.—Peace Through Brotherhood; 
Reform and Social Service. To Promote 
Health, Labor Conditions, Purity and Temper- 
ance. 

Psa. 85:9-13. Psa. 87. Isa. 33:20-24. Luke 
10:25-37. Rom. 12-14. 

Sunday, Jan. 9.—Sermons; The Prince of Peace 

in Victory and Glory. 


Psa. 110:1. Isa. 9:6-7. Luke 19:38. Eph. 
9:14. 1 Cor. 15:25. 4 Tim. 6:15. Heb. 
10:12-138. Rev. 19:16. 

UNANSWERABLE. 


“T should like to see your God,” said the Em- 
peror Trajan to a Jewish rabbi. “No mortal 
eye can look upon him,” the rabbi replied. When 
the emperor insisted, the rabbi said, “Well, sup- 
pose we begin by looking on one of his ambas- 
sadors,” and bade the emperor gaze at a mid- 
day sun in a cloudless sky. Al cannot,” the 
emperor confessed; “the light dazzles me. If, 
then,” said the rabbi, “you cannot endure the 
glory of one of his creatures, how could you be- 
hold the unclouded glory of the Creator? 
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TWO METHODS 


CHARLES M. 


A Week of Decision. 

The church is the divinely ordained agency 
for the establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. The Christian life is not simply one 
of holy meditation. It means work. We are 
not invited into the vineyard of the Lord to eat 
grapes and drink wine, but to tend the vines 
and gather in the vintage. 


We are workers together with God. All the 
work does not consist of manual labor. The 
bigger any work of the world is, the more de- 
mand there is in it for the use of brains. The 
kingdom of God is a bigger proposition than 
anything devised by man. More than any fac- 
tory or vast commercial enterprise it calls for 
consecrated intellects. 


The church will not run itself. It is not God’s 
plan to run it alone. The gospel is to be 
preached, not by the voice of God from heaven, 
nor by angel voices, but by human lips. God’s 
Spirit speaks through us. He works through 
us. He plans through our brains if we are 
willing to consecrate them to him. If any man 
lacks wisdom, let him ask of God. 


There is necessarily more or less of regular 
routine in the services of the church from week 
to week, but there is ho necessity for getting 
in a rut and staying there. More or less va- 
riety must be devised. New plans and methods 
must constantly be devised and worked out. The 
writer has found two new plans helpful, and 
he gladly passes them along. 


First, A Week of Decision. Decision Days are 
good, a Week of Decision is better. It can be 
made to take the place of the protracted meet- 
ing, which is generally protracted longer than 
is necessary. 

I used the following Decision Card: 


DECISION DAY. 

DECISION OF CHARACTER is the bedrock 
upon which enduring manhood and womanhood 
are built. Indecision is quicksand. 

A weak will foredooms failure. He who is un- 
certain what to do, does nothing. Make up your 
mind or you will never make good. 

Lowell warns us, “Once to every man and na- 
tion comes the moment to decide.” Likewise 
Emerson, “He only is a well-made man who has 
a good determination.” And George Eliot was 
right, “The strongest principle of growth lies 
in human choice.” Out of the mouths of these 
three witnesses is the truth established: De- 
cide! Decide! DECIDE! 

One cannot afford to dilly-dally with duty. 
Never hesitate a moment about refusing to do 
wrong or deciding to do right. A quick decision 
saves from worry as well as from loss of time. 

The longer a duty is deferred the more diffi- 
cult it becomes. What can be done with ease 
today may he all but impossible tomorrow. 
Procrastination makes the weeds and briars 
grow in the garden of the soul intended for 
beautiful flowers and luscious fruits. 

Indecision, vacillation, irresolution enervate. 

Prompt decision, strong resolution, steadfast 
determination invigorate. 

Who says “I can’t,” fails. Who says “I will,” 
achieves. 

On the obverse side was: 
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FILLMORE 


DECIDE NOW. 

The Lord says, “I have set before thee life and 
death, the blessing and the curse; therefore, 
choose life.” 

“As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked: but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil way; for why will ye die?” 

“How long halt ye between two opinions? If 
the Lord be God, follow Him.” 

“Everyone who shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before the Father who is 
in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my Father 
who is in heaven.” ; 

“Come now, ye that say, Tomorrow we will 
* * * Whereas ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow.” 

“Today, if ye hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” 

“Behold! now is the acceptable time, now is 
the day of salvation.” ‘ 

“Choose you this day whom you will serve.” 


(Sign this and hand to your pastor.) : 
God being my helper, I here and NOW decide 
to live henceforth a Christian life. 
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Day Hour and Minute 

The cards were used by the teachers in the 
Sunday School in classes in the Junior Depart- 
ment and above. They were also used by 
members of the church in their personal work. 
Children in the Sunday School were asked to 
take them home the Sunday before the Week of 
Decision began, obtain the consent of their par- 
ents to sign them and return them signed the 
next Sunday. The invitation was given at the 
close of the Sunday School service. 

While it was called a Week of Decision, it 
covered two Sundays, with special evangelistic 
services each night between. The subjects of 
the sermons were along the line of the value 
of cultivation of decision of character. 

* * * 


The Cornelian Centurion Band. 

Special evangelistic services may be made 
to function all right in the work of the church, 
but any preacher who depends too much upon 
such special occasions to the neglect of the 
regular work of the church will play out in the 
long run. The greatest need is for those things 
that will have a healthful stimulating effect 
upon the regular services. 

For this I am using The Cornelian Centurion 
Band. It was suggested by that splendidly 
helpful tenth chapter of.“The Acts.” What a 
noble character was the Roman Cornelius! No 
wonder that the Lord chose him as the door 
through whom the gospel was to be taken to 
the Gentiles. How the church today needs 
such men! 

Making the most of the idea suggested by the 
word “Centurion,” I asked for the enlistment 
of 100 members of the church to serve 100 days 
to increase by 100 the various organizations and 


departments of the church, and to add 100 new 
members to the congregation. I asked them to 
indicate on the following card the departments 
of the church in which they would be es- 
pecially active during the 100 days. 

Suggested by the splendid story in Acts Xx, 
one of the finest chapters in the Bible. 

(Put a cross before as many of the following 
as you will join in). 
Pray regularly for the church. 
Attend the Sunday morning worship. 
Attend the Sunday night services. 
Attend the Mid-week Workers’ 
Council. 
Attend Sunday School. 
Belong to The Calendar Club. 
Belong to The Men’s Club. 
Belong to one of the Missionary Societies. 
Belong to one of the Young People’s So- 
cieties. 
Pray and work for the salvation of at least 
one soul. 
Give regularly and systematically as God 
blesses me. 
Do all I can to promote the work of the 
Centurion Band. 
Signed 


Prayer 


Se fg 


. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
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We began our campaign on September 23, 
which would leave exactly 100 days to the end 
of the year. Special companies were organized 
with lieutenants to push the work in each de- 
partment. A certain amount of friendly rivalry 
was engendered but it was offset by a spirit of 
co-operation. For example, one of the prayer 
meetings was given over to the missionary 
work and helped both departments to attain 
their aims. Similar co-operation was under- 
taken in other lines, among different depart- 
ments. 


The story of Cornelius will be found to con- 
tain enough suggestions to supply themes for 
sermons to run through the 100 days. 


While we chose the last 100 days of the year 
for our campaign, it will work just as well the 
first one hundred days of the year or any other 
100. It is working so well that I am already 
planning to continue it for the second series 
of 100 days immediately following the close of 
the first one. 


It works the best of any plan I have ever 
tried. 


THE MOVING PICTURE FORM OF SERMON 
HENRY MONFORT CARY 


The business of the Christian pulpit is not to 
argue but to demonstrate. The Christian 
preacher’s offering to the solution of the world’s 
problems is not a proposition to be proven but 
a person to be loved. Jesus knew the mag- 
netism of his own personality and therefore he 


said: ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men to myself.” We cannot do better than lift 
him up. 


Sir Henry Irving is reported to have said that 
the difference between a preacher and an actor 
was that the actor took a piece of fiction and 
made it seem real and the preacher often takes 
a great reality and makes it seem like fiction. 
That is a stiff dose but we have all listened to 
—perhaps preached—sermons that made us 
think it true.. 


The Story of Jesus of Nazareth, because in it 
ethical principles are wrought out in the most 
intense life the world has ever seen, is the best 
moving picture ever produced. Emotion, action, 
plot and counterplot are here thrillingly inter- 
woven until they grip with the power of a great 
drama, for the simple reason that the Story of 
Jesus is the greatest drama ever written. 

Not only the broad outlines but the most 
wonderful array of details are woven into the 
texture of the four Gospels. You will not have 
to lay on fictitious color. All the details you 
can handle and more than you can well re- 
member will be supplied in the text and con- 
text, in the finding of travelers and archeologists 
and in the logic of a sane imagination. 

It takes about two years to tell the Story cf 
Jesus Christ in Sunday morning services. At 
the end of that time the study you have given 
and the work you have invested will yield a 
broader vision and a surer grasp of your sub- 
ject and the ability to tell it more vividly. Each 
time you repeat it your power over it will be 
truer. You cannot tire people with it. The 


same cannot with truth be said for some sub- 
jects. There is an old hymn which says: 

“We would see Jesus.” 
People are hungry for just that privilege. There 
is but one rule for developing the gift of telling 
this old old story. It is this—See Jesus your- 
self and tell people what you see. 

The following story of “The Man Who Would 
Not Be King,” is a sample of a part of the 
old old story. Here it is necessarily condensed. 
Practically every detail in the picture I have 
drawn is in the Gospel story itself, in a book 
of travel or the logical suggestion of the imagi- 
nation at work upon a topographical map. 

Let us tell the story of his life as he lived it 
—simply. Theology has done its worst to spoil 
the effect of that life. He chose to “pitch his 
tent among us,’ to be a man among men, a 
“Son of Man” was his phrase, and theology will 
not let him. It forthwith folds up his tent and 
seats him at the right hand of the power of God 
and bids us strain our eyes heavenward to see 
him. It overlays his simple peasant’s garb 
with a tapestry of theological attributes. Let 
us have him back again, the Christ who sat on 
the curb of the well at Sychar, who walked on 
the strand at Capernaum, who fought his battle 
of the wilderness, the friend of publicans and 
sinners whom the poor heard gladly. 

THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING! 

The period of Jesus’ life at which we are now 
arrived may be characterized as a period of 
pressure. Events began to press toward their 
logical conclusion. Jesus’ defiance of the domi- 
nant party—the Sadducees, and of the more 
popular and powerful faction of the Pharisees, 
and his attitude on the murder of John the Bap- 
tist coupled with Herod Antipas’ superstition, 
had now focused upon him the hostile pressure 
of three ruling parties of his nation. The com- 
mon people who “heard him gladly,” in their 
feverish eagerness to see and hear, also pressed 
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upon him—pressed so importunately that Mark 
tells us they “had not time to eat.” Thus the 
thousands who at this time haunted him nights 
harrassed him by day and tested his endurance 
severely—but not his alone. However well he 
might have stood the strain, he nevertheless 
knew that the rude men who followed him 
were not trained for such living, where mental 
poise counts for more than physical strength 
and so, quite suddenly, to their surprised de- 
light, he said: 

“Let us go away to some lonely place and 
rest awhile.” 

A conference was forthwith held and plans 
were laid for an early start that they might 
escape the vigilance of the crowds. Jesus 
evidently believed in the expediency of a pe- 
riod of rest to enable men to get a new grip. 
Accordingly, in the gray dawn of a morning 
bright with promise, when the mists still hung 
over the waters and a freshness filled the air, 
the little party talking happily but in low 
tones, made its way to the shore and embarked 
upon the mirror-like bosom of the lake. 

Only those who know and love the water 
and who know and love the scents and sounds 
of a new born day, can enter into the mood 
of these men, off, probably for the first time in 
their lives, upon a journey whose only objec- 
tive was rest. 

At this early hour the farther shore whither 
they were bound was but a purplish gray blur 
under the pink and gold of the eastern sky, 
and the waters, which reflected the glory of 
the morning heavens, rippled softly from the 
nose of the boat and the blades of the oars. 

They drifted along leisurely, far enough out 
from the shore not to be readily recognized, but 
near enough to see in all their freshness and 
beauty the farms and vineyards and the low 
roofed towns, and as they drifted they lux- 
uriated in the sense of relief from the pressure 
of the last few weeks. It was good to let go, to 
glide along at pleasure under no urge of neces- 
sity. The conversation, skillfully led by one so 
perfect that he could not have lacked a sense 
of humor nor the gift of using it, must have 
been in full accord with the freedom and the 
freshness of the morning. 

Measured in miles, the distance from their 
point of departure, Bethsaida, the “Fish-House” 
south of Capernaum, to the journey’s end was 
not great, but the boat was very heavy and the 
breeze was very light and there was no reason 
in the world why they should tug at the oars, 
and so the misty freshness of early morning 
had given place the radiant heat of noon when 
they came in full view of the ragged line of the 
eastern shore with its scant vegetation, its 
rocks and its wildness. What they saw there 
left them no time nor inclination for gazing at 
the landscape. A crowd numbering many 
thousands lined the water’s edge for half a 
mile. 

As the little craft drew nearer the holiday 
party saw its hope of a day of rest vanish be- 
fore the excited murmuring of this vast crowd, 
waiting to “touch but the hem of his garment.” 
As Jesus looked out over the throng and re- 
alized what their presence meant, although he 
knew that they had undertaken the long hot 
walk of upwards of ten miles from motives both 
mixed and unstable, yet the fact remained that 
they were anxious to see him, and his heart 


swelled in his breast for the multitude were 
“as sheep not having a shepherd.” 

When therefore, the bow of the boat came to 
rest upon the sand, Jesus stepped down among 
his eager friends, and although he knew that 
“they were friends but for a day,” yet out of the 
fineness and comprehensiveness and utter un- 
selfishness of his sympathy with human suffer- 
ing and human limitations, he walked among 
them, smiling his good-will and laying his 
hands upon the sick—for as ever the sick fol- 
lowed him. But a little way back from the 
water’s edge rose a low and rocky bluff and 
toward this Jesus slowly made his way through 
the crowd leading them as a shepherd would, 
over the grassy plain. Here standing upon a 
little eminence that his voice might carry and 
all might see he taught the Good News of God’s 
love for men. 

The hour sped by unheeded by the listening 
throng, for “never man spake as this man.” 
The hot sun slipped across the sky and ran 
down the western heavens almost to the rim 
of the world, before the Master of these thou- 
sands or the thousands themselves noticed how 
late it was. Then suddenly, they who had 
watched the play of fine emotion across that 
wonderful face, saw something that was new— 
the dawn of a Great Resolution. They saw him 
stoop and whisper to the little knot of men 
about him. They saw these men’s surprise 
and amusement, which rapidly changed, as 
the conference went forward, to wonder as they 
looked from one to another. Then they saw 
one detach himself from the rest and go off 
presently to return with a boy carrying a small 
basket. Then there was a short, quick order 
and the men of that chosen band began to come 
among the people dividing them and seating 
them in companies. Wonderingly they obeyed. 

Years later when Simon Peter was telling 
this story through Mark he remembered, as 
Schiller finely says, “in the moonlight of mem- 
ory,” the vast throngs, the ordered companies, 
the blues and reds and yellows of the garments 
they wore, and he uses a phrase that shows he 
thought of an ordered garden as he looked at 
them. Then, down through the paths that sep- 
arated these “flower beds” of expectant human 
faces came the Great Galilean with his Great 
Resolution stamped upon his face. He would 
make that untrue for an hour which might 
be said of the rest of his life, that “he came 
unto his own and his own received him not.” 
These should receive him, and if only “for the 
sake of the loaves and the fishes,” they should 
hear him, and yield him their allegiance for 
an hour, and so, with his fine dark face uplifted 
to the heavens, he laid his hands upon the laws 
of physical sustenance and bent them to his 
will that he might feed his friends. 

He stood among them while they ate. He 
watched the first rumor of the wonder go the 
rounds. He stood there until he saw the light 
of a great purpose counter to his own glow in 
ten thousand eyes. He heard the first. whispered 
suspicion: 

“Is not this the prophet who is to come?” 
and he saw that sentiment sweep these vola- 
tile Orientals like wild fire. He heard it when 
it leaped from the throat of the first man to 
give expression to the revolutionary purpose 
of the multitude. He heard others echo the cry. 
“King!” “Let us make him our. king!” 
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Turning swiftly to his followers he bade them 
depart. He would not listen to their protests 
and he smiled away their fears, bidding them 
imperatively to embark upon the lake. 


The day was now fast waning. The mists 
had begun to gather and the red light from the 
blazing west lay over all the world. Playing 
for time Jesus stood once more upon the little 
eminence and raised his hand. The excited 
audience fell still before him. He began again 
to tell them of a Kingdom that was not of this 
world and under the spell of his eloquence they 
were lost again for a while in the glory of that 
dream city painted so vividly before their hun- 
ery eyes by the architect, but the memory of 
what he had that day done surged up and some 
unruly zealot again unleashed the word of fire 
—‘Thou King!” But the delay had given the 
day a chance to fade into that delusive light, 
the afterglow, when it is not easy to judge what 
one sees and in the purple mists of twilight, 
Jesus slipped away southward among the low 
hills overlooking the lake. 

There were no towns on this side of the lake. 
Then as now it was a dreary solitude. It took 
but a short time to distance the crowds who 
were making a noisy but unorganized search 
and so, very soon, he was beyond their reach 
and alone in a vast stillness. Swiftly the blue 
mantle of night replaced the rose glow in the 
western sky and, as the hours wore on, the 
lights in the towns across the lake went out 
and at length there watched only Christ and the 
stars. Alone in the mighty silence he prayed, 
disturbed only by the vague night sounds of 
the wilderness. The unsolved problems of the 
future lay before him and the memory of some 
wonderful days and deeds lay behind him. 
Hours passed and the night was now far gone. 
A wind fanned his face and he noticed that the 
sky had become overcast. Even as he stood up 
he realized that a heavy wind storm was about 
to break over the lake, and the realization 
brought back the memory of his friends on the 
troubled waters. For a moment he stood upon 
the crest of the hill, his tall form outlined 
against the black background of the rising 
storm, his arms flung wide, his blue tallith flap- 
ping about his limbs—a startlingly symbolic 
picture of the man who “set his face stead- 
fastly” to go up to Jerusalem only a few months 
later—knowing that it meant death. Who knows 
with what a sense of battle he began at last to 
pick his way down the slope toward the water? 
It was not an easy descent for it was very dark 
and the wind was so strong that he had diffi- 
culty in keeping his footing. 

Out on the lake the darkness had fallen over 
a badly frightened party in the boat. They 
had seen that day one of those wonders which 
made so vivid an impression that all who told 
the Story of Jesus related it. Excitedly at 
first, quietly at last, they went over the scene 
in detail, each one adding something from his 
memory of it, each one hinting at the wonderful 
future that lay before them—but all of them 
anxious about what had transpired since they 
left him. How was he? Where was he? What 
was he now? Had he yielded to their entreaty 
and assumed the leadership? They turned the 
matter over and over in discussion, getting no- 
where, of course, until they were diverted by 
the realization of danger. The aspect of the 


heavens was threatening and the waters were 
very rough. Rowing the heavy boat was now 
a task, but to their arms long accustomed to 
the oars, the task was not a strange one, and 
for a while they kept her head up to the waves 
and waited without fear. But the darkness 
deepened and the wind rose until it shrieked, 
lashing the water to white and turbulent fury. 
At last, utterly exhausted with the useless task 
of rowing where they could make no headway 
and of bailing against a tide that flowed in 
faster than they could throw it out, the convic- 
tion came to them that comes in many ways to 
many men, that they had met something bigger 
than their resources of endurance, and mus- 
cle. Something of their fear may be divined 
by one who has suddenly realized that his earn- 
ings are below the life line for his family, that 
he has an incurable disease, that one with 
whose life his life is entwined must die—by 
those who have met something bigger than 
they are. 


When fear had followed this conviction in the 
hearts of the disciples lost in the dark of the 
sea with nothing underneath but foaming tur- 
bulence and nothing overhead but a black sky 
roaring destruction, in this hour of their moral 
collapse, there came walking on the water, his 
figure so shrouded in spray at times as to ap- 
pear a wraith, Jesus. They were all at first 
afraid, but Peter, cupping his hands about his 
mouth cried through the storm, “Lord, if it is 
you, bid me to come to you on the water.” Then 
out of the dark and above the roar of the storm 
came the word we all hope sometime to hear: 

“Come!” 

Peter leaped—and doubted, for the storm was 
wild and the sky was black and Christ seemed 
to unreal and Peter began to sink. 

Coming swiftly, Jesus caught his hands and 
said, looking down into his frightened face: 

“Oh, you of little faith! Why did you doubt?” 

The heart of the story is in the line not yet 
recorded. That Peter’s faith so new and un- 
tried should falter and fail in this storm is not 
wonderful. That Christ should chide him was 
but necessary. The thing that differentiated 
Peter from the failure he might have been was 
that, when he realized that he had met a might- 
ier element than himself, instead of despairing 
because his own powers were insufficient to the 
test, he fell back upon the source of all power 
with the cry: 

“Lord, save me! I’m sinking.” 

When failure seems imminent and Christ far 
away, when the test seems too severe and hope 
a delusion, may we have the wisdom to cry: 
“Lord, save me! I’m sinking.” 


ADVICE FOR THE MINISTER. 

In preaching, the minister had been rather 
long-winded, when the young bride remembered 
that she had left the Christmas dinner in the 
gas range without regulating the flame. She 
hastily wrote a note and slipped it to her hus- 
band, who was an usher. He, thinking it was 
a notice intended for the minister, calmly 
walked up and laid it on the pulpit. 

The minister paused in the midst of his ser- 
mon and took the note with a smile which 
changed into a terrific frown as he read: 2 

“Please hurry home and shut off the gas. 
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THE WRATH OF GOD ON NATIONAL SINS 


M. and M. H. LEITCH 


Dear Sir: 


As in this crisis you are interested in national 
defence, we beg leave to make a suggestion. 


We wish to ask you if God does not some- 
times bring a war on a nation as a punishment 
for national sins. 


We notice in The Missionary Herald of Bos- 
ton, September number, the following: 

“In the hold of the four masted schooner, The 
Estelle Krieger of Boston, are 210,000 gallons 
of New England rum bound for the West Coast 
of Africa; Boston’s contribution toward the re- 
demption of the Dark Continent. 


“Tt will work incalculable harm, as it is sure 
to be ‘doctored’ and made yet more deadly in its 
effects. At every port where it is distributed it 
will be like the letting loose of hell upon the 
susceptible and unprotected natives.” 


We see by Collier’s of June 26, 1915, that the 
four masted schooner Orleans sailed the month 
previous from Boston for the West Coast of 
Africa with 200,000 gallons of rum. 


We are told that the entire West Coast of 
Africa has been turned into one long bar room, 
from which no less than two million savages go 
forth to die each year as a result of this traffic 
forced on these people by Christian nations. 

Do not national sins bring national judg- 
ments? Did not the Jews, by national sins, 
bring on national judgments? Is not that idea 
proclaimed in the Bible from the beginning to 
the end? Jesus, as he wept over Jerusalem, 
spoke of the terrible days that should come 
upon the inhabitants of that city “because thou 
knewest not the day of thy visitation.” 


In the year 1897 Hudson Taylor told an au- 
dience of British Christians that God would 
surely punish that nation because she forced 
the opium traffic on the helpless Chinese at the 
cannon’s mouth. 

And he said, “The battle of Armageddon is yet 
to come. There may be some here who will live 
to see the blood up to the horses’ bridles.” 

What kind of a God would God be if he did 
not punish nations for great national sins? 

When the American government passed the 
. Fugitive Slave Law, Abraham Lincoln predicted 
that God would punish the nation for that act. 
And he said, “Surely every time the slave lifts 
his manacled hands to heaven it is a cry to God 
for judgment.’ 

We are allowing our traders to flood the West 
Coast of Africa with rum. In Manila, we have 
lined their most beautiful avenues with five 
hundred saloons. Highty-eight million gallons 
of whiskey were made in the United States last 
year. How much of that was sent to the non- 
Christian world? 

Fifteen billion cigarettes, and eight and a half 
billion cigars were made in the United States 
last year. What part of these were sent to 
China, and other non-Christian countries? 

Is it right to allow such a traffic? Do we think 
God will overlook it? 

Did he overlook the sin of slavery in this 
country? Did he overlook the British opium 
traffic with China? Did he overlook the cruel- 
ties of Belgium’s rubber traffic with the Congo 


Free State? Not although both of those traffics 
had come to an end. 

Is he not, in this war, taking from Christian 
nations in blood and treasure all that they took 
from the heathen nations? When this war is 
over will Great Britain have one dollar left of 
all that she got by the opium traffic with China? 
Will the Belgians have one dollar left of all that 
they got from the rubber traffic with the Congo 
Free State? 

Abraham Lincoln said, “What if, for every 
drop of blood drawn from the slave by the lash, 
God should take a bucket full by the sword.” 
And God did. Look over the grave stones at 
Arlington Cemetery; almost as far as the eye 
can see there stretch the lines of grave 
stones. Northern men, as well as Southern 
men, were buried there. Why was that? The 
Northerners did not own slaves, but because 
they permitted slavery they were equally guilty 
with the South and shared in the punishment. 


Joseph Cook used to say that the punishments 
of God might be terrible, but it would be much 
more terrible if he could overlook sin or make 
light of it. The Christians of Christian lands 
have had it in their power for a generation to 
put a stop to these traffics. They were suffi- 
cient in numbers and influence to form a bal- 
ance of power, and they could have put in or 
kept out any political party according as they 
undertook to carry out the necessary reforms. 


Not to act to the extent of one’s power to 
right what is wrong is complicity with evil. 

The Christians of Great Britain failed to put 
a stop to great national evils, and today their 
finest men, “the flower of the British nation,” 
are in the trenches. Is it not time for the 
American people to look into the future and 
consider what punishments will come to this 
nation, from a God who looks on sin with the 
utmost abhorrence, if we do not repent of our 
sins and forsake them? 


Our forcing rum on the West Coast of Africa 
and upon other non-Christian countries can 
and must be stopped. 


But it will require the united strength of all 
the moral and religious forces in the United 
States to do it. William Lloyd Garrison took 
up the cause of the slave and with his little 
printing press, in a garret, he uttered his cry 
of defiance to all the powers of oppression and 
said: “I will be heard.” And he was heard 
the world around. 


The Christian Endeavor Society has for its 
slogan, “A Saloonless Nation in 1920 and A 
Saloonless World in 1930.” Can you not make a~ 
call on the churches of all denominations to 
take this up as their battle cry? 

If the church will make the call for’ Chris- 
tians of the various denominations to unite 
their forces to sweep the liquor traffic and other 
such evils out of existence, much will be done 
to lessen the danger of great wars, and hasten 
the day of universal peace. 

[Mary and Margaret W. Leitch were formerly 
missionaries in Ceylon of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. They 
are now at Garrochales, Porto Rico.] 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL REVIEW: 1914-1915 
WALLACE N. STEARNS 
American Vice-President Egypt Exploration Fund 


The consequences of war, fatal in so many 
fields, have well-nigh halted the work of the 
archaeologist. When one stops to consider, one 
is amazed to think over how large an area of 
the ancient world the Turk still rules. 
Sumerian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Hittite, Phoe- 
nician, Syrian, Hebrew, and much of the old 
Persian empire are stili under the Crescent. 
Not long is it since Crete, the site of Minoan 
civilization, was a Turkish possession. Greece 
has been free only since 1829. Egypt’s entire 
independence from Turkish influence dates 
from the year just past, and British dominance 
from about 1885. The lower stretches of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley, ancient Chaldea (once 
part of the Gulf-see Guthe’s Bibel-Atlas, Taf. 5) 
is now in British hands. Asia Minor is in the 
lap of the gods. 


Over these great stretches archaeology is at 
a standstill save where, here and there, a ven- 
turesome enthusiast digs at his peril. Hence 
accounts must stop short with the season prior 
to the war and this account must select there- 
from data of presumable interest to the readers 
of this journal. 


The work in Egypt has been rich in results. 
At Abydos Professor Naville and his helpers 
have struck to the very center of what is be- 
lieved to be the ancient Osireion. There is still 
work to be done in clearing surrounding de- 
tails, but the main part of the building now 
stands uncovered. There is a hall with mas- 
sive granite columns, at one end a sanctuary 
chamber possibly connected with the great 
temple above. The building measures 100 x 60 
feet and has three naves. It is one of the 
oldest of the architectural remains in Egypt. 
Mention is made of cells in the walls, of the 
height of a man and connected by broad ledges. 
Here is what is thought to be the sacred pool 
connected with the mysteries of Osiris, in the 
center of which, surrounded by a trough-like 
depression, is a platform with steps. The 
cyclopean walls are compared to the work of 
the Incas in South America. Here, Professor 
Naville thinks, is the ancient site of the Osirian 
mysteries. Subsidiary work under the imme- 
diate direction of Professor Whittemore 
brought a store of mummied ibises interesting 
for their voluminous wrappings. 

Excavations near Sohag furnished XVIIIth 
dynasty scarabs (16th cent. B. C.) and other 
antiquities. From Kerma in Nubia, Reisner 
reports finds of potsherds and alabaster vases. 
Here was a Hyksos settlement as far back as 
the VIth dynasty, 2625-2475, B. C. Articles of 
furniture were found including a wooden bed 
with gold ornaments, ostrich feather fans, ivory 
and tortoise shell handled swords, fine red and 
black porcelain. On a carved bed was found a 
skeleton sword, leather sandals, feather fan, 


1. For detailed reports, bulletins and memoirs, 
address the American Secretary of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 527 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. - 

2. See Records of the Past, Jan., Feb., 1914, 

. 3-25. 
An On Pre-dynastic art see Peet, in Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, II, pp. 88-94. 


and bones of a ram. Around were pots and 
other odds and ends, and the skeletons of men 
and women who seem to have been buried 
alive. Covering all was an ox hide. Who 
were these people? 


From Meroe Garstang brings word of pos- 
sible remains of an observatory, of astro- 
nomical instruments, transits and the ike. 
Petrie found a predynastic cemetery at Tark- 
han,’ two hours ride south of Cairo. This was a 
temporary capital before the founding of Mem- 
phis. Fine specimens of gold jewelry and of 
canopic jars were found.* Tombs of the predy- 
nastic period were opened. South of Tarkhan, 
XIIth and XVIIIth dynasty tombs also were 
opened. The burials were mostly in contracted 
positions. In the burial area at the pyramid of 
Cheops the Austrians have been digging. New 
light was found on the Mastaba, archaic types 
being discovered. 


The diggings at Antinoé, conducted by J. 
de M. Johnson, have been fruitful in finds of 
papyri. In these Vth century rubbish-piles was 
all the varied cast-off stuff of a great city. It 
would surely be a means of diversion to these 
ancients, were they to know and observe it, to 
see modern savants so gravely digging into 
their scrap-piles of long ago and _ erecting 
splendid buildings to protect the finds! Among 
the papyrus fragments was a MS. giving sev- 
eral idyls from Theocritus. Among the authors 
remembered in the current volume (discoveries 
in 1903-4 and 1906; published 1914) of the 
Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund are Menander, Apollonius Rhodius, Her- 
odotus, Thucydides, Plato, Cicero, Sappho, 
Babrius and Achilles Tatius. The non-literary 
fragments, edited (1914) for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund are well-nigh legion, and include 
every conceivable form of paper: letters, re- 
ceipts, affidavits, notifications, sales, divisions, 
leases, accounts, reports, memoranda, con- 
tracts, and writing exercises, and they date 
from the first to the sixth centuries, A. D. The 
Old Testament is represented by two frag- 
ments, Lev. 16:33-34, and Psa. 7:9-12; 8:2-3, 
both of the fourth century. For the New Testa- 
ment, appear fragments for James 1:10-12; 
Rev. 5:6-8 and 6:5-8. Also, the gospel appears 
in two passages, Matt. 12:24-26; John 15:25-27; 
John 16:1-2; 21-31. These New Testament 
texts, with but few divergences, support the 
reading of the Sinaitic and Vatican codices. 
Another most interesting contribution, just 
published an 1914, is a new uncanonical gospel. 
Written in upright initials of the fourth cen- 
tury, these bits of papyrus, the order of whose 
contents is a matter of debate, present us frag- 
ments of what is now regarded as a hitherto 
unknown, uncanonical gospel. In part, these 
fragments remind us of our accepted gospels. 
One describes the offense of the Scribes, Phar- 
isees, and priests on seeing Jesus eat with sin- 
ners, and gives Jesus’ answer, “They that are 
whole need not a physician.” The command 
to “pray for your enemies” is followed by “for 
he that is not against you is with you. He that 
today is afar off shall tomorrow be near you.” 
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The connection of the remaining fragments is 
problematical. Questions as to whether we 
have here portions of some gospel recorded by 
EKusebius or, perchance, one previously un- 
known even by title, must for the present re- 
main unanswered.1 

(Since the above was written word has been 
received of the unearthing of a great temple at 
Memphis. A list of 4,000 archaeological speci- 
mens is claimed. This work has been accom- 
plished by the Coxe Egyptian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the direction 
of Dr. Fisher. We await with keen interest the 
details.) 

In the Tigris-Euphrates country interesting 
progress has been made, also, in the investiga- 
tion of remains previously found. Professor 
Clay shows from a tablet in the Yale Babylon- 
jan Collection that a Sumerian legal code or 
codes lies behind that of Hammurabi. This 
tablet (said to be from Warka), though undated, 
is in a script older than Hammurabi. Simi- 
larly, Professor Langdon (Oxford) publishes a 
small fragment of a Neo-Babylonian tablet giv- 
ing two leaves of the Hammurabi code. Like- 
wise Dr. King reports a fragment from the 
Gilgamesh epic. 

In Palestine also, though there have been no 
striking discoveries, there have been interesting 
finds. In Jerusalem, at the south end of the 
east hill, excavations were made down to the 
rock. The water conduit from the pool Gihon 
was traced farther than it had been before by 
Schick. Extensive quarry marks were found, 
but the story of the discovery of David’s tomb 
is not true. North of the Damascus gate new 
buildings demanded considerable excavation 
for foundations. In the accumulated debris, 
much thicker than was anticipated, were dis- 
covered at different levels two water ducts 
known to have been in existence, but lost from 
sight long ago. Down in the virgin ground, 
near the rock, graves, presumably Roman, were 
brought to light. 

Looking back to the earliest period is an in- 
teresting group of objects. A catalog has been 
made of all the dolmens, menhirs, and crom- 
lechs in western Palestine. These numerous 
remains date from the late stone and early 
metal periods, and witness to Palestinian cul- 
ture in that early time. These are now re- 
garded as sepulchral monuments. From St. 
Petersburg is published a papyrus including 
among other things a list of payments for beer 
and grain in the reign of Thutmose III. (c. 1501- 
c. 1447). The cities so mentioned are Megiddo, 
Chinneroth, Akshaph, Shabbathon, Taanach, 
Roshel, Sharon, Ashkelon, Hazor. 

At Balata, near the present Nablus, have been 
found remains of the ancient Shechem. On a 


1. Accessible to all English readers are the 
reports by Kenyon, Grenfell, Hunt in the pub- 
lications of the Egypt Exploration Fund © (527 
Tremont Temple, Boston), “Archaeological Re- 
port,” Memoirs of the Graeco-Roman branch, 
and “Reports” of the General meetings. Note 
especially Bell’s “Bibliography,” in “Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology,” vol. II, pt. ii., pp. 95ff. 
In this last number occurs a most illuminating 
article by Hogarth, “Alexander in Egypt and 
Some Consequences,” (pp. 53-60), of archaeolog- 
ical, historic and literary interest. 


For the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, address the American secretary, Prof. 
Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn, 


bed of packed clay stood walls of hewn blocks, 
averaging nine courses in height (a little over 
21 feet). Four periods were determined: 
Canaanite, early Israelite, late Israelite, and 
Greek. Beginning prior to 1500 B. C., this city 
continued until 70 A. D. 

An interesting discussion of the past year 
is that of C. L. Wooley, on Hittite burial cus- 
toms. He divides the material into six periods: 

(1) Period I—Beginning with neolithic times. 
Burials were in urns placed under the house 
floors. Burials were upright, and obsidian im- 
plements and painted pottery were found along 
with these burials. (2) Period II—HEHarly 
bronze period. Burials were in cist-like graves 
of large, rough slabs, the body being laid on 
the side and with it were bronze weapons and 
vases, aS many as sixty of the latter in a single 
grave. (3) Period III—Prior to 1750 B. C. 
Burials similar but without the vases. Three 
Sumerian seal cylinders were found in graves 
of this period. (4) Period IV—c. 1750-c. 1100 
B. C. Pottery was of the ring-furnished type; 
no vases. Bronze pins were found, as were 
double-edged daggers with three ribs. (5) 
Period V—c.1100-605 B. C. Cypriote pottery 
common, as were Egyptian amulets and sca- 
rabs, and Hittite cylinder seals. The unpainted 
cinerary urn was covered with a saucer-shaped 
vessel in turn covered with a large jar. Small 
objects and iron weapons were found. (6) 
Period VI—605-IV cent. B. C. Persian period. 


[For those who wish to pursue the subject 
farther, we venture a reference to a few articles 
among many: Dickens, Guy: Some Hellenistic 
Portraits (Ptolemaic period). Journal of Hellen- 
istic Studies, XXXIV., 2 (1914), pp. 293-311. Also 
Reinach in Revue Archeologique, IV., XXIV. 
(July-Aug., 1914), pp. 32-53. Bell, Tod and Grif- 
fith: Bibliography, Graeco-Roman Egypt. Jour- 
nal of Egyptian Archaeology, IIL, 2 (Apr., 1915), 
pp. 95-114. Also Gaselee, S. I. II., 1 (Jan., 1915), 
pp. 24-38. Pierre Paris: Restes du culte de 
Mithra En Espagne. Revue Archeologique, IV., 
XXIV (July-Aug., 1914), pp. 1-31. Clay, Albert 
T: Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and Naram 
Sin. Records of the Past, March-April, 1914, pp. 
73-75. The Jews in Egypt—Paiestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarterly for January, 1914, pp. 45f. 
Notes in American Journal of Archaeology, 
XVIII, 4 (Dec., 1914), pp. 504-573; XIX., 1 (Jan.- 
March, 1915), pp. 87-99. 

Three excellent journals urged upon the gen- 
eral reader: Art and Archaeology (Illustrated; 
issued by the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica). $2.50. Waverly Press, Balt., Md. Quarterly 
Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund. Address 
Prof. Lewis B, Paton, Hon. American Secretary, 
50 Forest street, Hartford, Conn. The Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Address the American Secretary, Mrs. 
eae N. Buckman, 527 Tremont Bldg., Boston, 

ass. 


From an exchange we clip a paragraph which 
is of peculiar interest in several ways. It tells 
us practically what perfectionism does for 
some of its supposed possessors, and how near 
the same kind of perfectionism many reach 
who do not exactly profess the doctrine: “The 
—————., published in this city, the organ of 
the Sanctificationists, gives notice that here- 
after it will run on a cash basis. This is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that so many of its 
subscribers failed to pay their subscriptions or 
to notify it to stop when their time was out. 
After all, the sanctified people do not seem to 
be much better than the rest of the folks. From 
the way in which they act it would seem that 
we have a number of sanctified subscribers our- 
selves.”—Presbyterian of the South. 
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The Minister as the Conscience, Interpreter and Guide 
of the Social Order — 

From a Series of Lectures Delivered at Yale Divinity School in the 
Course of Pastoral Functions 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, D. D. 


PART 1: 

For the sake of suggestiveness I will quote 
some passages of Scripture which may illumi- 
nate our theme. 

One is from the Book of Revelation. “And I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away: and there was no more sea. And I, 
John, saw the Holy City, new Jerusalem, com- 
ing down from God out of heaven, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard 
a great voice out of the heaven saying, Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God.” 

Another is from the description of the mes- 
sage of John the Baptist, preaching in the des- 
ert, as “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. And when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, 
he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” 

Still another is from the great social gospel, 
the words of the Master, “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, and the recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 

Perhaps I ought to be dismayed by the fol- 
lowing quotations from a review of some sim- 
ilar lectures of last year, in a recent issue of 
The Metropolitan Review: “The designated 
scope of these lectures reminds us of the pro- 
posal of a certain Englishman named Bucking- 
ham, that a ship be provided and manned for 
him to investigate the world. We cannot re- 
strain the feeling that if any considerable num- 
ber of young ministers were to attempt to put 
into execution all the suggestions contained in 
these lectures, the majority of them would fail 
into intellectual bankruptcy, and physical ex- 
haustion, to say nothing of spiritual depletion.” 

I fear we must accept and acknowledge at 
least the first allegation. ‘The proposition is 
that we “investigate the world.” 

It may be I ought still more to be deterred 
by a letter from a hearer of last year, now 
pursuing his ministry. He writes, “I have dil- 
igently sought to follow your instructions, but 
with immediate and entire failure. Upon the 
assumption of my ministry in this parish, I put 
in the form of proposition, twelve things pur- 
suant to the carrying out of your ideals. The 
church has by a considerable majority voted 
down every one of them.” He asks what he 
should do in the premises. My advice was that 
he should keep on bringing them up until they 
did not vote them down. In justice to myself, 
however, I ought to add that I made some sug- 


gestions as to the manner and method of im- 
pressing ideals upon a church and parish. 

I understand my task to be confined to one 
aspect of the Christian ministry, and I must re- 
mind you that I do not mean to preclude its 
many other aspects, some of which are pre- 
paratory to this, and others of which must go 
out beyond this particular relation of the min- 
ister to social movements. 

The general thesis is that the minister is to 
impose a conscience on human society, to in- 
terpret its social movements, and to guide those 
movements toward their spiritual ends. 

There is a valid distinction to be made be- 
tween the church and the kingdom of God. 
Jesus may have said to Peter, “On this rock I 
built my church.” He also said, “Other sheep 


I have which are not of this fold.” “He that is 
not against us is on our part.” 
Jesus used almost exclusively the term, 


“The Kingdom of God,” or, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven.” It is certain that by this, and in this, 
he included something larger than our insti- 
tutional conception of the church. He sent 
forth those disciples, not only to organize a 
church, but also to bring in the Kingdom. The 
gospel and the ministry were to be the leaven 
of the Kingdom, and of the world. 


But, if the mass is to be leavened, there must 
be some, immediate, vital, corporate, personal 
relation between the leaven and the mass. That 
point of contact lies largely in the preacher. 
His hand, his vision, and the influence of his 
personality, must be both upon the church, and 
upon the world, in order that he, his church, his 
gospel, may become the leaven. Very largely 
must he bring the church, and the kingdom of 
God, of which. the church is a part, and of 
which it is the sovereign representative, into 
relation with each other. 


It is true that we must unite the church, in- 
struct it, and care for it; but, we must unite 
the church on some common, immediate,. prac- 
tical ideals, and in some common service, and 
also against some common foes; we must in- 
struct the church about something that relates 
to the life about us; we must care so much for 
the flock that we shall set before it strong, 
lofty ideals of justice, righteousness and truth, 
and also translate those ideals into terms of 
life. 

If the men of the church are to give the 
strength of their manhood, and are to regu- 
late their conscience to the needs of the so- 
cial order, the preacher must, first of all, set 
them an example, and lead them. Down in 
their hearts the men of our churches will 
cease to give us honor and respect if we evade 
these sovereign issues. We shall have no 
church unless we do this. The “people” will 
not sit at our feet unless they profoundly be- 
lieve that we are profoundly interested, and 
profoundly in earnest, with respect to those 
things, which in the life of human society, are 
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vital to their welfare, their homes, their pro- 
tection, their needs. 

While the minister is seeking to build up his 
church, the community and state are filled with 
a multitude of agencies, combinations and 
wrongs which tear down faster than he can 
build up. So, while within his church he seeks 
to guide the youth of his industrial city with 
one hand, he must with the other throttle the 
agencies of unrighteousness which are deprav- 
ing those youth. 

It is true that Jesus went about saying to 
individual men, “Follow me.” To say, how- 
ever, that Jesus “did nothing but to appeal to 
the individual” is to cite scripture for a pur- 
pose. Jesus also-stretched forth his hand with 
one great sweep and said, “Woe unto you 
Scribes and Pharisees, generation of vipers.” 

The minister is the guide and the instructor 
of the church, but he must guide it into some- 
thing. That something must be its relation to 
the kingdom of God in the world, and he must 
be the point of contact. 

Therefore, there is no impropriety in per- 
mitting a church to pay you a salary in order 
that you may save the world that is not an in- 
stitutional part of that church. There is an- 
other way to look at it. The church thus 
freely gives you to the world, and if it is 
brought to do this, it is one of the first and es- 
sential steps in the direction of giving itself 
to the life of the world. 

It is true that, in a sense, the minister must 
conform himself to the church. But, it is truer 
that he is to transform and conform the church 
to his own prophetic ideals. His office is not be- 
stowed upon him by the church; his ordination 
is of God. ; 

Both processes may be carried on. The life 
of the preacher in association with his church 
may strengthen his life in the great movements 
of the world order. There is also a reflex ac- 
tion, and his power in the world will increase 
his power within the church. Evolution is 
both an unfolding from within and an infolding 
from without. 

An attempt to analyze the world order of to- 
day, as put by Dr. S. Z. Batten, in “The Chris- 
tian States,” resolves that order into three con- 
stituent elements; into three outstanding insti- 
tutions or movements. 

The first of these is the state, the body poli- 
tic, the all-inclusive institution of the social 
life of mankind. 

The second great fact, institution, and move- 
ment is democracy. By this we mean the con- 
stant, irresistible rise of the people out of ob- 
scurity and oppression into equality and au- 
thority. 

The third world wide movement is Chris- 
tianity. By this we mean, not ecclesiastical 
Christianity, but the Holy Spirit, of which Je- 
sus of Nazareth was the great personal em- 
bodiment. By Christianity we mean the spirit 
of the kingdom. 

The idea of the state is inclusive of all hu- 
man interests in one universal form. Democ- 
racy is the form toward which the state is 
steadily moving. Christianity is the power, the 
leaven, the dynamic of democracy. 

The state is a universal form. Democracy is 
a universal tendency. Christianity, broadly in- 
terpreted, is the universal religion. The rela- 
tion between these three phenomena is vital, 


substantial and essential. United, they stand; 
divided, they fall. The order of human prog- 
ress, if there be any further progress, must in- 
evitably come by the following related pro- 
cesses. The state will become the ultimate 
form of human life; democracy will be the ul- 
timate form of the state; Christianity will be 
the ultimate form of democracy. 


Thus I would state what we call the social 
problem. 

Democracy is the comprehensive factor in the 
situation. Its life and being largely consist in 
the great multitude of social movements of our 
day. The supreme mission of the Christian 
church is that of relating itself to these great 
social movements. The sovereign task of the 
Christian ministry is, first, that of dominating 
the thought and the life of the church, and 
then, of using the church to make Christianity 
the ultimate form of democracy by guiding 
these social movements into and under the 
Christian spirit. 


The confusion that prevails at this moment 
comes largely from the failure to distinguish 
between the ultimate spirit, purpose and ideals, 
of social movements and their temporal in- 
perfect form and expression. At Pentecost 
each man spoke his own dialect. No one of 
them uttered the whole gospel. But in the 
background of their common consciousness 
there was one ultimate lofty social ideal. In 
estimating these great movements (modernism, 
socialism, republicanism, industrialism), we 
need to distinguish between their ultimate pur- 
poses, intents, and ideals, and their immediate 
forms, means and methods. 

As intimated by this parable of Pentecost, 
we look out, not upon a social cosmos, but to 
a considerable extent, upon social chaos. We 
are just emerging from a similar situation in 
the realm of theology. We are now trying to 
adjust to human society the principles of a 
new order of theological thinking. We are try- 
ing to find the social implications and applica- 
tions of the newer conception of God and man, 
and of the relation between the two. The king- 
dom of God is made up of these modern, social 
movements, but it is not yet an ordered king- 
dom. 

Look for a moment at some concrete exam- 
ples. . Read the columns of the New York 
Times some Monday morning, and you learn, 
that while one great preacher has committed . 
himself, in a prominent pulpit to a thorough- 
going Socialism, another has turned the pulpit 
of his church into a protest and propaganda 
against Socialism. 

While Alexander Irvine is teaching the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx, at the Church of the As- 
cension, another leader is calling the preachers 
of so-called “Christian Socialism” “addlepated 
idiots.” 

While a Hebrew prophet becomes the open 
champion, in the synagogue, of industrial 
movements, a Christian preacher of note is in- 
dulging in what comes very near perilous in- 
vective against industrial organizations per se. 

Chicago University is building itself upon a 
multi-millionaire’s foundation, while a body of 
New England ministers violently protest 
against receiving a moderate gift for the work 
of foreign missions from the same philanthropic 
source. 
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While Washington Gladden deals his mighty 
strokes against corporate unrighteousness, 


ee Day becomes the mouthpiece of cap- 
ital. 


Our religious papers insert G. W. Post’s vio- 
lent tirades against industrial organizations 
upon one page, while on another they print de- 
partments under the auspices of our denomina- 
tional industrial committees, who earnestly 
protest against the publishing of Post’s adver- 
tisements. Meanwhile, Mr. Post writes a let- 
ter to the chairman of a state denominational 
industrial committee, charging that the commit- 
tee is subsidized for money, by what he calls 
the “labor trust.” 


In England, R. J. Campbell turns the City 
Temple into a center for the dissemination of 
Socialism, and for so doing he is repudiated by 
the powers that be in English Congregational- 
ism 


Abbe Loisy, Murri, and Father Tyrrell, in 
the Roman Catholic Church, upon the platform 
of Modernism, are beseeching the mother 
church in the interest of democracy and social 
movements. The Vatican bids its followers to 
remember that “the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” 


Only a few days ago in a conversation be- 
tween two Congregational ministers, one of 
them declared the Ludlow eviction to be a 
monstrous crime, while the other asserted that 
he would have pursued the same course. 

: In all this we may see something analogous 

to the position of William Lloyd Garrison on 
the one side, and the preachers who justified 
slavery from the Bible, on the other. In be- 
tween the violent Garrison and these recreant 
preachers come another body of men who saved 
the situation, out of the hands of both Garrison 
and his antagonists. I do not mean men like 
Daniel Webster, who faltered and fell. I mean 
the men and women who on that occasion or 
ganized the American Missionary Association, 
and gave the ultimate abolition program. 

The situation is much the same today. We 
must try to be men who can think deeply, and 
whose vision is both of the things at our feet, 
and also down through the distant vistas. Our 
hearts must burn, but our heads must be clear, 
otherwise we shall not be constituted to become 
the conscience, interpreters, and guides of all 
these great movements. Our moods will be 
changeful. We shall alternate between the 
depths of fear and the heights of faith. We 
must move with dignity, sincerity, pathos and 
solemnity, yet with natures vibrant with the 
vision of prophecy, and the confidence of its 
fulfillment. 

Above all, we must be conscious that we hold 
the key to the situation; that there can be no 
social redemption without divine regeneration. 
We shall find sin almost everywhere, but we 
may find God everywhere. “Though I make my 
bed in hell, thou art there.” The social order 
has gotten away from us, but not from the in- 
finite. Yet, in black-faced type, on the pages 
of the Socialist organ, “The Clarion,” recently 
appeared these words: “Wanted: A new hu- 
manity; a new sympathy, a new righteousness; 
a new social order. No gods need apply.” 

In the face of the situation as it appears upon 
the first revelation of it that comes to the 
thoughtful man, the immediate need is that of 


an undaunted faith. A great, deep and perma- 
nent theology is the first essential to the so- 
cial reformers of today, and most of them are 
without it. We must work and hope and strive 
and pray, with the courage that faces these 
great problems, and with the bravery of an 
abiding faith, that as the Eternal Power in 
whom we live and move and have our being 
hath taken the chaos of the molten mists of 
ages past and wrought this universe of reason 
and of order; that as his molding hand hath 
raised man from the crouching beast until he 
bears the image of Himself; that as he has 
from age to age brought on this world great 
movements of history to higher ideals and 
larger visions; that as he has for these two 
thousand years been lifting humanity by the 
power of the personality of him who is the 
brightness of his glory and the image of his 
person; so his hand is still upon the world, so 
his eternal designs are being carried out, so 
Christ still lives in our midst. He who has 
commanded the morning and made the day 
spring to know his place, who ean bind the 
influence of Pleiades and loosen the bands of 
Orion, has might and power enough to guide 
the moral movements of mankind, and as he 
has out of the depths of universal chaos made 
the morning stars to sing in glory, so he will 
bring his moral purposes to pass within his 
own good time, and goodness, righteousness 
and truth shall fill the earth with their eternal 
praises. | 

A great theology and a spacious Christology 
are the sovereign requisites of our social faith. 
Then, to this, we must add a sociology. 

The great apostle never uttered a more 
needed word than the injunction, “add to your 
faith, knowledge.” We must admit that rela- 
tively few men or preachers have obeyed this 
behest with relation to great social movements, 
especially in so far as they have arisen outside 
of institutional Christianity. 

In obtaining our witness of these movements 
we shall need to look not only at the things 
which are seen, which are temporal, but at the 
things not seen, which are eternal. Most men 
and ministers witness only the foreground, and 
seldom see into the background. By the back- 
ground we mean the spirit which animates, and 
the ideals toward which things tend. Social 
movements are more than the sun of their 
parts. | 4g 

In the babel of voices all about us there may 
be blended one common song. As at Pentecost, 
while each man utters his own dialect, and 
none of them the whole gospel, yet all may be 
seeking to give expression to one great ideal. 
Thus, we shall discover two elements in mod- 
ern social movements. First, the ultimate pur- 
pose, intent and ideal; second, the immediate 
means and methods. We have here the fore- 
ground and background of these movements. 
The first duty of the social leader is to under- 
stand their spirit, in order that he may guide 
them toward their ideals. As Phillips Brooks 
says of the French Revolution, “What does it 
mean to me that the French Revolution burst 
out in a fury a hundred years ago, unless in 
that outburst I see the utterance of the whole 
character of that crushed, wronged, exasper- 
ated time which had gathered into itself the 
surpressed fury of centuries of selfish despot- 
ism.” So today, in modern social causes we 
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shall discover a complex of wrong means and 
methods, very often in the foreground. These 
often obscure the splendid ideals of justice and 
righteousness in the background. 


Here before all things we must learn the 
lesson of looking for the best in things, or as 
Frederick W. Robertson puts it, of discovering 
the soul of goodness in things evil. This is the 
way to draw out the best to its fulfillment. We 
must be careful not to break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax. We must learn 
to look from the foreground of the present into 
the background of space and time, and out 
away from the immediate and the particular to 
the general and the universal. We shall some- 
times need to love things not for what they are, 
but for what they may, or might be. 


If it is true that few ministers of the gospel 
have an adequate knowledge of these things, 
it is more wofully true of most of the laymen 
who make up our Christian churches. We have 
been for a long time trying to adapt democracy 
to institutional Christianity. We are now com- 
ing to see that the reverse process must also 
be taking place. Let us look fairly at the sit- 
uation. 


I recently spent ten days in the great city of 
Chicago. I visited a theological seminary. On 
the same day I went into a school of civics and 
philanthropy. I do not wish to make invidious 
comparisons, and yet, I could not help witness- 
ing the larger earnestness and interest in the 
latter as contrasted with the former. I tried 
to cast up the work of the churches on the one 
hand, and that of Hull House and Chicago Com- 
mons on the other. On Sunday evening I at- 
tended a great city church, and found there 
about fifty people, of whom about fifteen were 
men. The next noon I went into the City 
Club and discovered three hundred men, who 
had left their business for an hour or two, to 
discuss the white slave wrongs. 


Not many of the men of the City Club were 
in the churches. Not many of the students of 
the School of Civics were interested in institu- 
tional religion. To sum it up, the apathy and 
indifference were on the side of religion, in- 
stitutionally considered. The energy and deep 
intent were among the movements for social 
service. Never before had I so clearly seen 
the need of bringing the two into unity, for be- 
hind all social uplifting there must be the ever- 
lasting gospel of the Son of God. As I made 
this great survey I felt like lifting my hands 
over that great city; over the City Club, over 
the Church, over the School of Civics and the 
Seminary, and saying, “What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” 


To assert that our Christian churches are 
out of touch with the democratic order needs 
no proof. Most of the people in our churches 
have become the children of privilege, without 
realizing that they are the heirs of obligation. 
A large proportion are well-intentioned Phari- 
sees. Between the average church and its dem- 
ocratic environment a great gulf has been fixed. 
Our churches are far from being pools of 
Bethesda. We have not yet begun to yoke to- 
gether culture and service. We are proclaim- 
ing the gospel of Jesus while we are carrying 
out very largely the philosophy of Nietzsche. 


Much of our ministry is dying, and even dead, 
of culture. In our thoughtful preparation for 
our task we have lost sight of the task itself. 


On the other hand, the most hopeful sign of 
our day is the increasing tendency to blend 
culture with service. One of the finest things 
that has been done in recent times is the con- 
ferring of the Oxford degree on General Wil- 
liam Booth. 

Right here in this university city of New Ha- 
ven we have these great groups of scholars, 
profound thinkers, earnest truth seekers. Then 
there are the other greater groups of hard toil- 
ers with their hands, a multitude of all the 
races of mankind. As the one procession wends 
its way from the class room to the residence on 
Hillhouse avenue, so the other procession 
wends its way from these mills to these humble 
homes. They seldom cross each other’s paths. 

This again, is only meant for a parable. One 
of the great social problems of today is to bring 
together these elements of humanity; to put 
culture at the service of humanity, and thus 
fulfill the word of the Master, “He among you 
that is greatest is he that serveth.” 


The church has not yet really begun the task 
in earnest. Its traditions, its constitution and 
its requirements are largely in the way. It has 
too long contented itself by substituting phil- 
anthropy in place of justice. Its task is now 
greater than that of the good Samaritan; it 
must undertake to make the whole road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho safe for travelers. As 
John R. Mott says, “It is to vitalize and control 
every part of human life; domestic, commercial, 
industrial, educational, civic, national and re- 
ligious.” This, I take it, is the meaning of this 
course in pastoral functions. 


(To be continued). 


WARNING—CENSOR YOUR CHRISTMAS 
RECITATIONS. 


The pastor should co-operate with the Sunday 
School superintendent in examining recitations 
for the Christmas entertainment. Judged by 
the recitations Christmas in many churches 
and Sunday Schools is a pagan festival. The 
heathen celebrate by getting drunk, and our 
children by getting sick on cheap candy or 
glucose. All except the poor children, are sur- 
feited with candy in the homes. 


But the average Christmas entertainment is 
pagan as to its recitations. Some parents who 
have dim hopes of their progeny getting in the 
movies or before the footlights teach them 
melo-dramatic pieces, and a teacher is prone to 
accept these offerings with a sigh of relief. 


These recitations run the gamut from Chris- 
tian Science to blood and thunder of the ten, 
twenty and thirty sort. 


Censor your Christmas entertainment. Have 
the recitations by classes and not by individ- 
uals. And when you make up your Christmas 
program cutitintwo. Haveit end at9:30. It is 
an exciting time of the year for children. Don’t 
keep them up until 10:30 and make them cross 
the next day. It is just as bad on their health 
to keep children up late for a Christmas enter- ~ 
tainment as it is to keep them up late for a 
dancing party. Censor your Christmas enter- 
tainment and cut it in two. 
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Some Lessons the Church Might Learn From Lodges 
George M. Graham 


Not long ago a meeting was held of one 
of the largest fraternal organizations in the 
country. The little company with whom I 
went drove miles through the darkness and 
cold of a Maine winter night to wait patiently 
at the station for one of the special trains. 
When we reached the city we were met by a 
procession of a thousand men with which we 
marched two miles to the city building. On ac- 
count of the crowd and the limited time there 
was no banquet or so-called social good time 
and hardly any opportunity to meet friends. 
Very few of the men would be able to get any 
sleep that night, and all had gone to consider- 
abl personal expense to be present at the oc- 
casion. The lodge which was to exemplify the 
work had put in weeks of the hardest kind of 
drill, while the expense for special scenery and 
costumes alone was to be five hundred dollars 
which is a large sum for a fraternity made up of 
working men. What can be the possible motive 
that makes men willing to give freely all this 
bother, money and time? I know there are a 
great many people who say that the lodges are 
a nuisance, that they take men away from their 
homes, the arts, and churches; that we are 
overrun with societies and organizations; that 
such bodies are works of evil and ought to be 
opposed by all good-minded people. But is not 
over-organization one very conspicuous feature 
of all American social life of our day? Are not 
our churches even more over organized than 
our lodges? In our religious life, are we not 
putting burdens too heavy to be borne upon the 
shoulders of faithful men and women? It is not 
only unjust but the pity is that all this effort 
and strain is accomplishing very little for the 
true spirit of Christ or the coming of his king- 
dom. And while in many communities we have 
too many lodges, you will also find the fact of 
too many churches. 

In spite of many conditions that are not ideal, 
often after attending some lodge convocation 
we come away wishing that the church could 
make the same appeal and have the same strong 
hold upon men. To hear two thousand men 
with quiet reverence and bowed heads all unit- 
ing in prayer will make any man earnestly 
thoughtful. See this vast audience sit for 
hours in silence giving the most perfect atten- 
tion, while one hundred men with adoration of 
sacred story and prayer, accompanied by per- 
fume of incense and the flash of lights, with 
the dignity and beauty of symbolism bring the 
almost worn out stories of charity and morality 
with such beautiful and pleasurable impressive- 
ness that much of the old commonplaceness is 
gone and the things which seemed almost te- 
dious before will be thought of in future days 
with inspiration and gratitude. When the whole 
story of the degree had been told, and the final 
act had presented the greatest lesson of all in 
terms of beauty and vividness that all could 
understand and no one could ever forget, there 
was one long moment of complete silence; then 
far to the right came an earnest persistent 
hand clapping; in a second this had become a 
frenzied applause. As some one far up in the 
gallery gives an exultant shout, every man 
comes on to his feet and a deafening tumult ex- 


nets the feelings and thoughts of all pres- 
ent. 

One time on reading a life of Chrysostom I 
read how the congregations would often break 
into applause. As the only applause I had ever 
heard had been at theaters, baseball games, po- 
litical gatherings and the like, this story from 
his life raised some question in my own mind 
about the man and his Christianity. But after 
I had listened to and joined in the applause that 
night I realized that moral and spiritual things 
could be represented with such power that men 
could not withhold their praise. And there 
is just as much difference between those two 
kinds of applause, as between a rag time tune 
and one of Chopin’s masterpieces. Hvery- 
where I went, during the next few weeks, I 
found men everywhere talking about the de- 
gree that the city lodge worked. And why can’t 
we present to men the thing that moves their 
hearts as nothing else can—religion—so as to 
move them in the same way? I think the lodge 
ought to give us some hints of the lines along 
which the church could also successfully work 
for the saving of the world. 

Why has the lodge this great power to at- 
tract and hold men? One of the reasons seems 
to be much like that which Botmey gave for 
the power and success of the English Constitu- 
tion: “It combines the royal pomp and mag- 
nificence of the past in its outward form and 
expression; while in its inner workings it has 
all the simplicity and practicability that is de- 
manded in this present age of the world.” Say 
what we may about it, there is something in the 
forms, work, and yet practical commonplace 
methods of the lodge that has a big appeal to 
the average man. We cannot bring back the 
conditions of Puritan society when men were 
willing to brave all the hardships of a New 
England winter to sit for hours in a frigid meet- 
ing-house to hear some subtile theological point 
argued for hours at a time. The mass of peo- 
ple will bother very little with thought for 
thought’s sake. This is not an age of long- 
drawn out argument over some hair-splitting 
question; rather it is fond of business, goods, 
humanitarian endeavor; one wherein every 
practical, earnest call will meet with a quick > 
warm welcome. Men will not read an essay on 
kindness, but will gladly give time and money 
to see or present to men themselves, some beau- 
tiful exemplification of some of the old historic 
stories of faithfulness, courage and truth. Beau- 
tiful paraphernalia, soft music, the slow, rev- 
erent march can give a setting to the story of 
ritual that the watcher can never forget. How 
simple and yet how hard are the religious re- 
quirements of many of our common bodies. The 
assent to deity, a personal pledge to the re- 
quirements of the moral law, charity for the 
failings and help for ali the needy. All men 
know these things are real and true. In spite 
of his limited opportunity and culture the com- 
mon man can instinctively recognize reality or 
unreality. We have hedged our public Chris- 
tianity about with ordeal, half pagan creed, and 
so much that the world knows is not true to the 
spirit of Christ, that a great mass of men who 
really belong and ought to be in the church are 
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seeking a very poor substitute for it in some 
fraternal body. 


Then the lodge costs something. No member 
of a lodge can say, as the deacon of a small 
“New England Church” is reported to have said: 
That he had religion twenty years, and it only 
cost him twenty-five cents. To whom the in- 
dignant minister retorted, “God have mercy on 
your stingy soul.” In most religious societies 
that I know about, the financial burden comes 
upon a few faithfuls who often cannot really 
afford it. While in a lodge the financial respon- 
sibilities are shared by all alike, and to shirk 
such obligations means the loss of your privi- 
leges in the body. A religion that you can have 
for nothing is often considered a very orthodox 
form of preaching, but the one great trouble is 
that it is almost sure to result in a religion of 
nothingness; if such a thing or lack of it can 
be called religion. It is a great wonder that 
some of our churches accomplish as much as 
they do, considering the large amount of spir- 
itual dead timber they possess. The joining fee 
and annual dues give each member a sense of 
responsibility with a personal interest in the 
whole work of the lodge. 


Good, worldly wisdom in the management of 
our fraternal bodies is, I believe, one great se- 
cret of success. They never run into fanaticism, 
and never forget the plain, material things of a 
material world. The state officials of our secret 
orders often show a wisdom, a real good busi- 
ness common sense which we find lacking in 
our denominational management. I know a vil- 
lage in one of the eastern states where there 
live over seventy “Odd Fellows.’ They include 
some of the noblest and most capable men in 
that community; not having a lodge of their 
own in that town they have joined other local 
bodies in which many of them are prominent 
workers. Now, seventy men could make quite 
a lodge, but it is understood, once and for all, 
that this particular section of the state has 
enough “Odd Fellows” lodges already. If we 
had half that number of any religious sect, 
some one would feel it his duty to start a new 
church, and we would have another pitiful 
splitting of religious forces and waste of spir- 
itual energy. So the seventy “Odd Fellows” 
still keep up the financial support to the old 
already established fraternal organizations in 
the community. This definite policy prevents 
so much of the loss and waste that we have in 
our church work. 


The lodge is successful because it is strongly 
social in its spirit and work. Individuals under 
some powerful influence may choose to live as 
ascetics; the great mass of men are social and 
political animals. The age is one when the so- 
cial appeal has a stronger hold upon men than 
ever before. 


Even in Colonial days, did not the ‘“Noon- 
houses” of Puritan New England, where the peo- 
ple gathered between the services, have some- 
thing to do with the church attendance of that 
age? Wecan see our ancestors as they warmed 
themselves in front of the blazing wood fires, 
eating their dinner of doughnuts, pork, peas, 
and brown bread with cheese; where the ex- 
change of news of the past week, and the dis- 
cussion of announcements were to the towns- 
people what a Sunday paper is to the Sunday 
readers nowadays. There the men sometimes 


talked in loud voices of the points of the ser- 
mon, and more often in low voices of wolf and 
bear killing, the town meeting, the taxes, the 
crops, the cattle; while they examined with 
keen interest one another’s horses, and many a 
sly bargain in horse flesh, or exchange of cows 
and pigs was suggested, talked over, and 
clinched in the “Sabbaday” house. While many 
a piece of village electioneering was also dis- 
cussed and “worked” between the services. 
The early records of Massachusetts show that 
the religion of our fathers, while gloomy in its 
theology and often cruel in its practice, was 
nevertheless social, and so had a great power 
for holding men. 

The fact that the church in the past has put 
its ban on everything of a social nature is the 
prime reason why we have lost our hold upon 
many old communities. We are told in history 
that battles have been lost because the deceit- 
fulness of a fog or darkness has caused one 
regiment of an army to fire into another and so 
bring confusion, shame and defeat to its own 
cause, in the place of victory and triumph. In 
our relations with the many fraternal bodies 
may no fog or prejudice cause us confusion and 
defeat. But be sure that all good things are 
with us, not against us, that we may march 
forward hand in hand to work out that larger 
liberty of the “Sons of God’ for which the whole 
creation waits. 

I believe that its social and emotional appeal, 
the simple scheme of operation, the wise, fair 
management, and a creed of helpfulness so 
broad that all men gladly take up its duties and 
responsibilities, are some of the reasons why 
the lodge is popular and has such a hold on men 
in general. 

The lodge is like some small stream whose 
whole water power is being used; the church 
like a great “Niagara” as yet more than half 
unharnessed. Some day the scattered energies 
will be consumed, the well meaning but appar- 
ently hopeless efforts of many country churches 
will be methodized, the pragmatic test of utility 
wil be applied to all church activities. And we 
will see the kingdom of our God and his Christ 
coming in our midst with power. 


THEIR ADVANTAGE. 

“Yes,” said the world traveler, “the Chinese 
make it an invariable rule to settle all their 
debts on New Year’s Day.” 

“So I understand,” said the American host, 
“put, then, the Chinese don’t have a Christmas 
the week before.” 


HAS BECOME TRUTHFUL. 

“Uncle Mose,’ said a drummer, addressing an 
old colored man seated on a dry goods box in 
front of the village store, “they tell me that you 
remember seeing George Washington—am I 
mistaken?” 

“No, sah,” said Uncle Mose. “I uster ’member 
see’n’ him, but I done fo’got since I j’ned de 
chu’ch.” 


Christianity, which has been attacked as dull 
and austere, invented the thing which is more 
intoxicating than all the wines in the world; it 
invented stained glass windows, which the light 
shines through and glorifies ——Chesterton. 
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MISINTERPRETED TEXTS 
WILLIAM EVANS, Moody Bible Institute 


; inCora 726.10, 25; 40; 

“But I speak this by permission, and not of 
commandment. And unto the married I com- 
mand, and yet not I, but the Lord. Let not the 
wife depart from her husband. Now concerning 
virgins I have no commandment of the Lord; 
yet I give my judgment, as one that hath ob- 
tained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. But 
she is happier is she so abide, after my judg- 
ment; and I think also that I have the Spirit 
of God.” 

It has been supposed by some that the apostle 
Paul here disclaims inspiration for certain of 
the statements that he makes regarding “vir- 
gins” (v. 25), and “the wife” (v. 40), as con- 
trasted with his authoritative statement re- 
garding the “married” (v.10). But such a con- 
clusion can hardly be supported from a true 
exposition of these texts in the light of their 
setting and context. When the apostle says: 
“T have no commandment of the Lord” regard- 
ing virgins, he does not mean that what he says 
regarding them is not inspired, authoritative, 
and binding, but that he has no written state- 
ment of the Lord regarding their condition and 
duty as he had in the case of the married, such 
as is found in Malachi 2:14-16, Matthew 19:6. 
The spoken word of the apostle, inspired as he 
was in the utterance of it, was just as binding 
as any word that fell from Jesus’ own lips, for 
had he not promised to send his Holy Spirit of 
Truth unto them in order that he might guide 
them into all the truth? The same Spirit that 
worked in and spoke through Christ himself, 
also worked in and spoke through the apostles: 
“It is not ye that speak but the Spirit of my 
Father which dwelleth in you.” 

When the apostle says, “I think also that I 
have the Spirit of God,’ it is not to be inferred 
that there was a doubt in his mind as to 
whether he was being led and inspired by the 
Spirit or not. No, there was never any doubt 
regarding that important and vital fact in the 
mind and heart of the apostle. Of that fact he 
was doubly assured. The Revised Version 
throws light upon Paul’s meaning by translat- 
ing it as follows: “And I think that I also have 
the Spirit of God.” This shows us that the 
apostle is comparing the authority of his word 
with that of some others whose word was rec- 
ognized as having much weight and authority, 
who, nevertheless, were not, as he was, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ. He was not doubting 
as to whether his word was inspired and au- 
thoritative or not. 

Acts 20:22. “And now, behold I go bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem.” 

Acts 21:4. “Who said to Paul through the 
Spirit, that he should not go up to Jerusalem.” 

Quite a heated discussion took place in an 
Adult Bible Class during the study of the In- 
ternational Sunday School lesson in which both 
these passages were referred to. Some of the 
members of the class stated that there was evi- 
dently a contradiction here, and one that did 
not seem easy to explain. Others, asserting the 
inspiration of the Bible, said there could not be 
any real contradiction in the Scriptures if they 
were inspired by God, and were in truth the 
very word of the living God. 


If the class had been particular to notice how 
the word “spirit” was spelled in these verses, 
things might have been different, and what ap- 
peared a contradiction would have been easilv 
and satisfactorily harmonized. In 20:22 the 
word “spirit” is spelled with a small s, and in- 
dictates, not the Holy Spirit of God, but Paul’s 
own spirit, impulse, or purpose. In 21:4 
“Spirit” is capitalized, thus distinctly teaching 
us that the third person of the Trinity is re- 
ferred to, thus settling the matter beyond con- 
troversy as to who is intended by that term. 

But how are we to explain 21:4? Does it not 
intimate that it was the Holy Spirit who 
warned Paul not: to go to Jerusalem? And, in 
going up to Jerusalem was not the apostle dis- 
obedient to the command of the Spirit? A lit- 
tle study of the context will throw light upon 
these questions. It seems that not only did 
Paul himself know that “bonds and imprison- 
ments” awaited him in Jerusalem, as in other 
cities, but that the same knowledge had been 
imparted to the disciples and friends of Paul by: 
the Holy Spirit. Naturally, loving Paul as they 
did, and desiring to shield and save him from 
as much bodily suffering and persecution as 
possible, they, knowing what awaited him in 
Jerusalem, would seek to persuade him not to 
go there, thus mixing their own wishes and de- 
sires with the revelation of the Spirit. That 
Paul saw this, and in seeing it saw a danger 
in obeying their wishes is clear from his own 
words in: ‘And now, behold, I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me there: save that the Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bends and affliction abide. But none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify to the gospel of the grace of 
God. What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart? For I am ready not to be bound cnly, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” And further, that Paul was not 
disobedient to the voice of the Spirit is clear 
from the testimony of Jesus as expressed in 
23:11. “And the night following the Lord stood 
by him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul; for 
as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness of me also in Rome.” 
We may sum up the matter, then, as follows: 
the knowledge of what awaited Paul at Jeru- 
salem as conveyed to his friends by the Spirit 
was absolutely correct, but their advice to 
Paul on the strength of that revelation, which 
revealed their own personal desires in the 
matter, was misleading and contrary to 
the mind of the Spirit. This Paul recognized, 
and, consequently, refused to be deterred from 
what he believed to be the course mapped out 
for him by the Spirit of God, even though se- 
vere afflictions awaited him in the line of that 
obedience. 

1 Cor. 10:8. “Neither let us commit fornica- 
tion as some of them committed, and fell in one 
day three and twenty thousand.” 

When this passage is compared with Num- 
bers 15:9—from which place this New Testa- 
ment quotation is taken, or perhaps better, to 
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which event reference is here made—it will be 
found that the statement there is to the effect 
that there fell four and twenty thousand, Here 
then is a difference in numbers to the extent 
of one thousand. Moses says twenty-four 
thousand fell; Paul states that twenty-three 
thousand fell. Which one is right, and which 
one is wrong? Or is either wrong? Is it pos- 
sible that there are certain things in connec- 
tion with this event or, the words describing it, 
that, properly understood, makes both Moses 
and Paul right? Let us see. 

While the account in Numbers gives us the 
exact number of Israelites that fell because of 
the awful sin committed in connection with the 
Moabites and their idolatrous feasts, it does not 
state during what period of time the slaughter 
took place, whether in one, two, or more days; 
the fact is simply stated that a certain number 
were slain in connection with the sin of Moab. 
Paul is more specific with regard to the matter, 
and is careful to say that there fell “in one day” 
three and twenty thousand. This statement by 
no means excludes the probability that the 
other thousand may have been slain at a later 
time, probably the next day. We should pay 
particular attention to the exact language of 
the Scripture, for, often, by so doing, we shall 
be saved many misunderstanding in connection 
with the sacred Word. 

Galatians 6:2. “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” 

Galatians 6:5. 
own burden.” 


“Every man shall bear his 


How are we to understand these two pass- 
ages seemingly so contradictory? Here is a 
paradox certainly. The key to the solution lies 
in the different words used for “burden,” and 
the context in which they are found. In the 
first verse the word “burdén” has reference to 
moral infirmities and errors, and the sorrow 
and shame and remorse that they awaken in 
the offender. Such burdens we are to try to 
lift off the shoulders of our weak breathren. 
We must not be so selfishly taken up with our 
own affairs as not to be thus helpful to and 
mindful of our brother’s infirmities. That this 
is the apostle’s meaning is clear also from the 
context. In the preceding verse we have the 
words “considering thyself,” which are em- 
phatic when we are tempted to pass critical 
judgment upon a sinning brother. In verse 
two, emphasis is laid upon the words “one 
another’s” burdens. When we came to the 
fifth verse: “Every man shall bear his own 
burden,” we have an altogether different con- 
nection. Paul would have no believer in Christ 
laud it over any fellow-believer, weak though 
he may be, for, when each man searches his 
own heart he will find infirmities, weakness, 
and sins enough there to keep him humble, and 
to place him in the same category as his neigh- 
bor. For these things he will have to answer 
for himself, not for his neighbor, in that great 
day. There is a responsibility which every man 
must bear for himself. Each man has his own 
life to answer for before God. This is the 
burden every man must bear for himself. 


PRAYER MEETING “SPECIALS” 
JAMES ELMER RUSSELL 


When the minister announces that the usual 
prayer-meeting will be held Wednesday eve- 
ning, or that the mid-week service will be held 
Thursday evening as usual, he is making a bid 
for a lack of interest. If the mid-week service 
or the prayer-meeting is to move along in just 
the same old rut, at any rate do not announce 
the fact in advance. 

It is the unusual and the special which at- 
tract attention. Every minister has realized 
this when an ingratiating little kitten has 
wandered up into the pulpit during the hour of 
service and every eye has traveled from the 
preacher to the purring pussy. It is the un- 
usualness of the thing which makes it draw 
attention. A cat is usual, but a cat in the 
pulpit, that is unusual. 

Because of the appeal which something out 
of the ordinary makes, the live minister will 
try to have each prayer-meeting different from 
the ones which immediately preceded it. He 
will try to give to each meeting some special 
characteristic. No doubt Christians ought to 
attend the prayer-meeting, and on occasion the 
pastor may remind them of this duty. But on 
the whole the minister will get better results 
by helping people to be eager to do their duty. 
Get them to come to prayer-meeting not to keep 
up the service, but because there is something 
for which they really wish to come. 

The whole science of modern business ad- 
vertising is built upon the psychological fact 
that the unexpected attracts. It may be an un- 
expected price, or an unsuspected quality in 
the goods which is featured, or the appeal may 
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lie in the novel printing of the advertisement, 
but there is no real advertising which does not 
somehow challenge the human interest in 
things which are different. 

Undoubtedly it is easier to let the mid-week 
meetings jog along as they have from time im- 
memorial, but no man is in the ministry to do 
the easy thing, but rather to make the Gospel 
of Christ appeal to men at whatever cost of 
hard work. 

The prayer-meeting special may sometimes ~ 

be the music. If some special Christian song is 
arousing attention like “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are,” announce that it will be sung 
at the next prayer-meeting. Announce that a 
male quartet will sing one of the familiar 
hymns such as “Tell Me the Old, Old Story,” 
and there will be many who will find in this 
feature enough to overcome their physical and 
spiritual inertia. A violin solo, or a cornet 
solo, or a trombone solo are entirely in place 
at the mid-week service, and so is a chorus by 
an organized class of young ladies. 
é A special meeting may be made by the way it 
is announced or prepared for. As the meeting 
one week closes let the pastor say, “I need 
some help next week. Who will offer to study 
one chapter in the Epistle to the Romans and 
select the best verse to read at next week’s 
meeting?’ Or he may work up the meeting 
over the telephone or through the postoffice by 
asking different people to do something out of 
the ordinary. 

It is not always necessary to begin the mid- 
week service and continue it in the same way. 


It would not be edifying probably, to begin with 
the benediction, as novelty dinners begin with 
the coffee and end with the soup, but the rule 
of the Medes and Persians does not determine 
anything else about the meeting. It may begin 
with a hymn or with prayer, or with a Scrip- 
ture reading, or with a conversational address. 


Most often probably the ingenious minister 
will depend upon an unusual kind of topic, or 
upon an old theme presented in an original way 
to give to the meeting the attraction of new- 
ness. 

Temperance Poster Meeting. If any subject 
may be supposed to be worn threadbare it is 
temperance. And yet there never was a time 
when it was more possible to have a new kind 
of temperance meeting. One of the best is a 
Temperance Poster Meeting. Let the pastor 
send to his denominational temperance com- 
mittee, or to the Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion in Boston and get a supply of temperance 
posters. Show them one after another with 
whatever brief comment is necessary and there 
will be a live meeting. 

Opportunity to Do Good Meeting. Most Chris- 
tians are ready to help, but they lack the imagi- 
nation to see the opportunities for service 
which confront them every day. Let there be 
a meeting which seeks to supply this imagina- 
tion, and which emphasizes a dozen or more 
ways in which it is possible to do a kind turn, 
to borrow the familiar Boy Scouts’ phrase. 


How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 
This is the catchy title of one of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s books, and when such a title comes 
to the attention of the minister full of sugges- 
tion for a practical meeting let him borrow it, 
telling where he got it. A meeting with this 
topic will consider in a fresh way the very vital 
theme of so adjusting our time each day as to 
accomplish the largest results without becom- 
ing hurried or fretty. 

Sargent’s Prophets. Sometime ago the New 
York Times put out a colored supplement 
which was a copy of Sargent’s Prophets. This 
suggested to a pastor the chance to make the 
prophets of the Old Testament more real. The 
reproduced painting was brought to the mid- 
week service, the faces were studied and dis- 
cussed, and the work of the leading ones was 
briefly presented. 


Readings from the Great Poets. A minister 
misses a great opportunity to bring home 
Christian truth in a new way who does not 
sometimes give readings from the great Chris- 
tian poets, and the mid-week service is a suit- 
able time for themes of this kind. Tennyson, 
Browning, Longfellow, Whittier and other 
poets have a Christian message which can be 
presented by readings from their works with 
appropriate comment. 

Chureh History Meetings. Most professing 
Christians are wofully ignorant of the history 
of the church. By a series of mid-week meet- 
ings, held monthly to avoid monotony, each 
pastor should seek to give his church a histor- 
ical perspective. One pastor presented the pe- 
riods of church history in this way: The 
Apostolic Church; Early Church History 98-313 
A. D.; Early Church History, 313-590; Church 
History through the Middle ages; first part, 
590-1073; second part, 1073-1517; The Refor- 
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mation; History since the Reformation with 
Especial Reference to the Denomination to 
which the local church belonged. The use of 
a stereopticon with a few pictures for each 
period would add greatly to the value of this 
service. 

Church Survey Meeting. This is especially 
appropriate in the fall of the year, when church 
activities are being renewed after the vacation 
season. The field of service for which the 
church may be properly held responsible with 
its difficulties and opportunites should be pre- 
sented, and then the resources of the church 
to meet the field, its resources both material and 
spiritual, should be emphasized. 

Convention Reports Meeting. From time to 
time various members of the church and the 
pastor will be attending Sunday School Con- 
ventions, Young People’s Conventions, or Offi- 
cial Church Gatherings. In order that the 
church may get the benefit, devote a mid-week 
service to hearing brief, practical reports 
from the delegates. 

One thing must always be rememberd. 
Special features alone will not make a good 
prayer-meeting. They are only dead carbons 
until made to glow by the Spirit of the Living 
God. Topics which are different must be 
planned for in prayer if they are to be of value. 
A prayer-meeting of the right sort must 
awaken a deeper trust in God and a stronger 
desire to be of helpful service to men. 


GRASS ON THE PRAYER PATH. 


From the converts in Uganda 

Comes to us a story: grander 

Is the lesson that it teaches 

Than a sermon often preaches— 

For they tell what sore temptations 

Come to them, when in need of patience, 

And a need all else outweighing 

Of a place for private praying. 

So each convert chose a corner 

Far away from eye of scorner, 

In the jungle where he could 

Pray to God in solitude. 

And so often went he thither 

That the grass would fade and wither 

Where he trod, and you could trace 

By the paths, each praying-place. 

If they heard the evil tiding 

That a brother is backsliding, 

And that some are even saying, 

‘¥e no longer cares for praying,” 

Then they say to one another, 

Very soft and gently, “Brother, 

You’ll forgive us now for showing 

On your path the grass is growing. 

And the erring one, relenting, 

Soon is bitterly repenting 

“Ah, how sad I am at knowing 

On my path the grass is growing; 

But it shall be so no longer, 

Prayer I need to make me stronger; 

On my path so oft I’m going, 

Soon no grass will there be growing.” 
—Selected 


” 


EXAMPLES OF MEN WHO PRAY. 


Some notable examples of praying men will 
help us to practice this heavenly ministry of 
prayer. 

Wesley spent two hours daily in prayer, and 
often more than this. He began at 4 in the 
morning. One who knew him well says of him: 
“He thought prayer to be more his business 
than anything else, and I have seen him come 
from his closet with a serenity of face next to 
shining.” 

John Fletcher stained the walls of his room 
with the breath of his prayers. Sometimes he 
would pray all night. 

Luther said: “If I fail to spend two hours in 
prayer each morning, the devil gets the victory 
through the day.” His motto was: “He that 
has prayed well has studied well.” 

Bishop Leighton was so much alone with God 
that he seemed to be in perpetual meditation. 
Substantially the same was said of Dr. A. J. 
Gordon. 

Bishop Asbury said: “I propose to rise at 
4 o’clock as often as I can and spend two hours 
in prayer and meditation.” 


Samuel Rutherford rose at 3 o’clock in the 
morning to meet God in prayer. 

Robert Murray McCheyne spent from 6 to 8 
a.m. and an hour after tea shut in with God. 

The memorable Methodist Band spent from 4 
to 5 in the morning and from 5 to 6 in ie eve- 
ning in private prayer. 

John Welch, a worthy son-in-law of John 
Knox, and wonderful preacher, thought the day 
ill spent if he did not spend eight to ten hours 
in prayer. His wife would complain when she 
found him on the ground weeping. He would 
reply: “Oh, woman, I have the souls of 3,000 
to answer for, and I know not how it is with 
many of them!’ 

It is said of the saintly Payson that he wore 
the hardwood boards into grooves where his 
knees pressed so often and so long. His bio- 
grapher says. “His continuing instant in 
‘prayer is the most noticeable fact in his history 
~ and points out the duty of all who would rival 
his eminency.” 

Dr. Adoniram Judson spent several hours a 
day in prayer. He impressed an empire for 
Christ and laid the foundations of imperishable 
granite in the heart of Burma. 

John Livingstone preached one sermon in 
Scotland after a night of prayer and five hun- 
dred professed conversion. Michael Roberts, 
of Wales, preached and one thousand decided 
for Christ. Another mighty Welsh preacher, 
John Elias, preached one sermon and twenty- 
five hundred were added to the church. 

David said. ‘Early will I seek thee.” “Thou 
shalt early hear my voice.” 

Christ went to the place of prayer a great 
while before day. 

Let us “give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the Word.’’—F. H. Senft, 
in The Evangelical Christian. 


SUPER-PATRIOT. 
“Would you go to war for your country?” 
“Would I go to war for my country? I’d do 
more than that. I’d lick any man that tried to 
get my country into a war.’—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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“OH, LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM!” 
William Bayard Hale. 


O little town of Bethlehem! 
How ill we see thee lie; 

*Bove thy red moil and sleepless toil 
The shamed stars pass by; 

For from thy dark streets spreadeth 
An everlasting blight, 

And heart-shed tears of dreadful years 
Flow forth from thee tonight. 


For death is born within thy walls, 
And, gathered all above, 

While “Christians” sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of anguished love. 

O morning stars, together, 
Bewail the ghastly birth 

That insult flings on him who sings 
Of peace to men on earth! 


How shamefully, how blamefully 
The bloody gift is given; 
The furnace glows to slay no foes 
Who have against us striven; 
We forge the horrid weapons 
’Gainst men who’ve done no wrong 
To us; they bleed just for our greed— 
The free, the brave, the strong! 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend again to earth; 

Redeem the name, blot out the shame 
Of Bethlehem’s unworth; 

Help us resolve, a nation, 
Throughout this peaceful land, 
War must its cursed and bitter worst 

Without our aiding hand! 


LONG KNOWN. 


“Father,’ said the minister’s son, “my teacher 
says that ‘collect’ and ‘congregate’ mean the 
same thing. Do they?” 


“Perhaps they do, my son,” said the wise 
clergyman; “but you may tell your teacher that 
there is a vast difference between a congrega- 
tion and a collection.”—Christian Register. 


DELAYED “LAST MOMENTS.” 


In the battle’ of Friedland, on June 14, 1807, 
there was a young lieutenant in Napoleon’s 
army named Schramm. When the victorious 
general was riding over the battlefield that 
evening, he came upon the eighteen-year-old 
officer lying on the ground, mortally wounded, 
and weeping bitterly. 

“Why do you weep?” asked Napoleon, as he 
rode by. 

“Because I must die before I can become a 
captain,” the youth complained. 


The words of the dying lieutenant softened 
the Emperor’s heart. 


“My son, I shall gladly fulfill your wish,” he 
said. “I hereby advance you to the rank of 
captain.” 

The unexpected promotion actually saved the 
boy’s life; he recovered. Later on he fought 
most valiantly for the cause of Napoleon, and 
by the time of the Battle of Waterloo he had 
already become a general. He outlived his 
“last moments” on the field of Friedland by 
more than seventy years. 


METROPOLITAN PULPIT THEMES 
FROM RECENT SERMONS BY REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


THE VASTNESS OF THE DIVINE ORBIT. 

“And the Lord shall lift up an ensign to the 
people from far.” Isa. 5:26. 

Far-away peoples are to move under the im- 
pulse and inspiration of the Lord, and in the 
light of his guiding command. “The Lord shall 
hiss for the fly that is in the uttermost part of 
the rivers of Egypt.” A far-away nation, thick 
as flies, is to move under the touch and ordi- 
nation of God! “The Lord shall hiss for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria.” <A far-away 
nation, thick as a swarm of bees, is to move 
under the controlling purpose of the Lord! 
Can you feel the shock of the prophet’s words? 
It is the shock of a larger thought which 
shakes the nations out of their small and cosy 
contentment. They had conceived the divine 
Providence as being confined to Judah’s par- 
ticular guidance and_ defense. They had 
thought within the limits of a country; they are 
now bidden to cross the frontier and conceive 
a Providence which encircles a continent and a 
world. We can now see what the prophet was 
doing. He was seeking to enlarge their sense 
of the orbit of the divine movements. For the 
little ripples on their pool he was submitting 
the ocean tides. For the circle of their native 
hills and valleys he was substituting a line 
which embraced the uttermost parts of the 
earth. And that is what I wish to do this morn- 
ing. I wish to proclaim the vastness of the 
divine orbit, the tremendous sweep of the di- 
vine decrees, and I wish to emphasize the 
teaching of this great prophet, that momentous 
destinies may be born in far-away places, even 
at the end of the world. 


THE HABIT OF WORLDLINESS. 

“For this was the Son of Man manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 
1 John 3:8. 

What is worldliness? Worldliness is a hard 
and polished materialism. Worldliness is the 
hardening of the spiritual arteries. Worldli- 
ness is the encasement of the soul in fleeting 
ambitions and delights. Worldliness is a solid 
prison of material interests with no windows or 
skylights looking out upon God and the eternal 
world. Worldliness is something very hard 


and very thick, and very tenacious; it is like. 


the shell of the limpet in its fierce hold upon 
the hard rock. What can you do with worldli- 
ness? What can you do with these solid im- 
prisoning walls? We accomplish nothing by 
pouring upon them the soft waters of merely 
ethical teaching. We have done nothing when 
we have decorated the walls of the prison with 
works of art. We get no further when we just 
stroke the rock with smooth and gentle plausi- 
bilities. We may hang a bit of ritual on the 
heavy walls, but the imprisonment remains. 
All these will leave it unmoved, and worldli- 
ness will rear and spread itself as strong and 
defiant as ever. What do we need for its de- 
struction? We need dynamite, the dynamite of 
the resurrection. And when this mighty force 
‘which dwelt in Jesus, and which broke both sin 
and death, is received into the uttermost soul, 
‘the hard imprisoning walls of worldliness, are 
blown into nothing, and the soul looks out upon 


a new heaven and a new earth. Yes, when the 
walls of worldliness go down we have the en- 
trancing prospects of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Worldliness cannot stand against the dynamite 
of the resurrection. And so it is with every 
other established habit. Every one of them can 
be blown up by the power of the risen Christ. 
Nothing can stand against it. “For this was 
the Son of Man manifested that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil.” 


THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Matt. 5:3. 

Who are the “poor in spirit?” They are the 
people who feel poor because they have seen 
something better than themselves. They have 
gazed upon something inexpressibly glorious, 
and they have become profoundly conscious of 
their own want. They have contemplated the 
unattained, and what they have attained has 
dwindled to almost nothing. Their eyes have 
ranged over an entrancing continent, and now 
they find they are only in possession of an inch. 
There is no pride about them; that untrodden 
prospect is destructive of all pride. There is 
no vanity about them; large vision is always 
deadly to small vanity, and their vanity lies 
prone in the dust. There is no self satisfaction 
about them, for their eyes are filled with ra- 
diant wonders which makes all their personal 
triumphs seem dim. The poor in spirit are 
rich in the sense of want. But there is more 
than this. There is not only a sense of want, 
there is a sense of hunger. They are contem- 
plating an unfolding glory and they are filled 
with aspiration to possess it. They are poor 
in attainment but they are rich in prospective 
triumph. Yes, they have want plus hunger. 
They have poverty plus ambition. They feel 
the limits of the inch, but they aspire to the 
conquest of the mile. They realize the limita- 
tions of the mile, but they reach forward to the 
possession of the league. And so the poor in 
spirit are the people who lack and yearn. They 
never feel so rich in possession as they are in 
prospects. There is always something ahead 
which makes all present attainment seem poor. 
Whatever treasure they hold is dulled by the 
treasure which yet invites them. And the Mas- 
ter gives this conscious sense of want the place 
of first beatitude. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


YE DID IT UNTO ME. 

“Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Matt. 25:40. 

The first ministry mentioned by the Lord is 
the ministry of substance. “I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat.” There are hungry peo- 
ple, and we give them bread. There are pil- 
grims thirsty with the hot and dusty road, and 
we give them water from the well. It is a very 
gracious ministry, and never to be despised; 
put I think it is mentioned first because it is 
the least of the ministries, and because it 
makes little or no vital demand upon those who 
render the service. But the Lord mentions a 
deeper and a more exacting ministry—‘“I was 
sick, and ye visited me!” That is a service 
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which makes a more vital demand upon the 
life. We can give bread and never miss it. We 
can give clothing and never miss it. These 
things cost little or nothing. But to visit the 
sick costs blood. To give bread and clothing is 
to give things; to visit the sick is to give your- 
self. That makes it a higher form of ministry 
in the kingdom of God. To give things may 
make a drain upon the purse; to visit the sick 
makes a drain upon the heart. There is noth- 
ing more exhausting than the gift of vital sym- 
pathy. There is nothing which so wears and 
tears you as to go into the hospital where 
sufferers are lying on beds of pain, or into a 
private chamber where some poor body is gasp- 
ing and languishing in weakness. Virtue goes 
out of you, and the measure of your sympathy 
is just the measure of the hope and consola- 
tion which you bring to these children of need. 
But I think the gradient of ministry ascends 
still higher, even to a form of service in which 
the spirit of sympathy and sacrifice becomes 
supreme. “I was in prison and ye came unto 
me.” It is one thing to go to the hospital; it 
is quite another thing to go to the prison. The 
sick one wears only the pale seal of weakness; 
the prisoner wears the scarlet brand of shame. 
The sick have lost their health; the prisoner 
has lost his character. The sick one is iso- 
lated from social activity; the prisoner is exiled 
from social fellowship. The one is pitied; the 
other is banned. And, therefore, the visitation 
of the prisoner is mentioned as the crowning 
ministry, because it demands a more coura- 
geous sympathy and a more daring sacrifice. 
To be the friend of the fallen is a nobler friend- 
ship than merely to be the friend of the sick. 


SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


“This my son was dead.” Luke 15:24. 

Spiritual death is the breaking of all corres- 
pondences with God. It is the absolute rupture 
of divine communion. It is the cessation of all 
heavenly commerce. It is the absence of re- 
ciprocal love and action between the soul and 
God. Spiritual death is to be “without God.” 
That is the only death we need think about. 
There is no other death to fear. “To be car- 
nally minded is death.” And go it becomes 
abundantly clear that we can be physically 
dead. We can have correspondence with our 
material surroundings, and yet have nothing 
to do with the encircling glory of God. Only, 
let us mark this: the New Testament refuses to 
assign the royal word “life” to merely physical 
and transient communion; it reserves that com- 
manding word for the loftier and eternal com- 
munion of the spirit. You may recall some of 
the Scriptural judgments upon men and women 
who were physically very active and busy, but 
who were spiritually null and stagnant. Here 
is one of them: “Thou hast a name to live, and 
art dead.” There was a maintenance of 
physical activity, but there was no divine com- 
munion. Here is another Scriptural judgment: 
“She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.” To have only the physical corres- 
pondences active, to have all the roads busy 
except the road between the soul and God—to 
have that road deserted, and grass-grown, and 
closed—this is death! The prodigal son went 
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out to see what he called “a bit of life.” I 
suppose he saw what he went out to see, but it 
was not life. I have no doubt that the prodigal 
thought himself all alive as he mingled in the 
multitudinous interests of the far country. But 
he had no vital correspondence with father and 
home; and here is the Lord’s simple verdict 
upon the prodigal’s condition, even amid the 
dance and whirl of his liveliest days: “This, 
my son, was dead.” That is the only death we 
need to fear—the blockade of the spiritual 
channels, the rupture of the relations between 
the soul and God. The only real death is to 
have lost God. 


MORAL SURGERY. 


“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” Gal. 6:1. 

In his scriptural portrait of the spiritual 
surgeon the apostle Paul not only defines his 
status but he also describes his temper. The 
spiritual surgeon is distinguished by “the spirit 
of meekness.” And what is meekness? Un- 
fortunately, meekness is one of-our uncrowned 
and degraded words, and I heartily wish we 
could restore it again to its lost sovereignty. As 
the word is commonly used nowadays, meek- 
ness suggests a soft and emasculated charac- 
ter; indeed, meekness has come to be almost a 
synonym for weakness. How can you imagine 
anything more perilous in a surgeon than 
weakness? Think of a surgeon going among 
the delicate, vital processes of the body with 
hands that are weak, and shaking, and tremu- 
lous and uncontrolled. A weak surgeon would 
be a minister of havoc and destruction rather 
than a servant of order and health. And so it 
is with the far more delicate processes of the 
soul, where we have to deal with broken wills, 
and injured hopes, and shattered faiths, and 
broken hearts. A weak, flabby, clumsy, ama- 
teur would do infinitely more harm than good. 
He would extend the devil’s ravage rather than 
restore the health and wholesomeness of God. 
And so, meekness is not weakness. It is gen- 
tleness. And if you will think about it, it is 
only those who are really strong who can be 
truly gentle. It is only the firm and the reso- 
lute who can be really tender. It is the sur- 
geon with the unshaken and unshakable hand 
who can do his work with exquisite gentleness 
and grace. And that is why atruly noble saint 
can be so marvelously gentle with a broken 
spirit. ‘The gentleness of strength is not 
clumsy. It is firm, and yet wise and delicate in 
its touch and ministry. It was the “strong 
Son of God” who said “I am meek,” and he who 
is to share the Master’s meekness must also 
share his strength. God’s good surgeons need 
the gentleness which is the fruit of strength; 
they need the tender graces which are the 
children of grace. If we are going to minister 
as surgeons in the great work of recovering 
those who have been overtaken and broken in 
trespasses and sins, we must have the meekness 
and gentleness of Jesus Christ. 
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Every Man’s Life a Concern of God 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, D. D. 


At first thought it seems impossible that 
every man’s life should be a concern of God. 
When we think of the vast universe with its un- 
counted solar systems and try to conceive God 
as its all filling inhabitant he seems too vast a 
force to be regarded as in any sense “personal.” 
“* * * As this poor earth’s pale history runs, 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam 
of a million million of suns.” 


But, on the other hand, the new Science of 
atomic astronomy has appeared. The atom, 
supposed to be indivisible, turns out to be made 
up of integral parts moving in mathematically 
calculable orbits. If the vast force of the uni- 
verse so operates as to allow no vagrant disor- 
dered atom, surely it could include in the moral 
order of the universe the wonderful being who 
looks into the atom and discovers its astron- 
omy. We feel at liberty to see profound signifi- 
cance in the clear demand of our moral nature 
for a vast God who is concerned about us and 
about all men. We feel at liberty to attach 
large significance to our surely deepening 
sense of living in a vast spiritual world which 
presses in upon us for good at every point, and 
to the surely expanding life which we find in 
ourselves as we respond to this spiritual world 
with prayerful gratitude and unselfish action. 
The words of Jesus find us when he says: “Are 
not five sparrows sold for two pence and not 
one of them is forgotten in the sight of God. 
Fear not; ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows. 


We can believe 
“That all our sorrow, pain and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about; 
And law and goodness, love and force 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce.’ 

If every man’s life is a concern of God surely 
it must be a concern of all other men, though 
not in the same degree that it is a concern of 
God. Man’s capacity for concern is limited and 
he must not try to carry burdens that would 
bring nervous prostration upon him. He needs 
only to keep the depth of his nature open to the 
great sources of love and devotion that are 
ready to well up in him out of the life of God. 
Then, as the Scripture hath said, “From within 
him shall flow rivers of living water.” He may 
be certain that by virtue of quietly being this 
sort of person he will surely, in accordance 
with the laws of the spiritual world, be con- 
stantly giving off from himself the best that he 
might be concerned to see another man share. 
As Dr. Bailey, of Denver, says, “Influence is 
the effluence of affluence.” He may be sure 
that God will station him in the world where 
such a personality is most needed. He will 
carry with him a message that is incarnating 
itself in a life. It will be the kind of life that 
God is concerned to make everlasting, a life 
that is charged with the faith, hope and love 
that abide forever.—In Association Men. 


GO-TO-CHURCH BAND 
CLINTON ALVORD 


The simplest problem now facing the pastor 
is the gaining of the willing attendance of 
young people and children at the preaching 
service. We have been having childless church- 
es; and to counteract that condition it has been 
thought necessary to organize “Children’s 
Churches,” short services, entirely distinct from 
the regular morning worship. They have in 
miniature all the organization of the adult 
church, standing committees, etc., and a special 
short sermon suited to the infantile mind. 


Has it been demonstrated that the members 
graduate naturally into the adult church? When 
they drop out of the miniature, do they move 
into the regular church, or is it another case 
of the well-known loss in the Sunday School? 

Children went to church in the olden times; 
people say they were forced to go; and even 
now one often hears a man say that he was 
compelled to attend when he was a boy and 


that therefore now he never enters church. 


The Go-To-Church Band gets the children to 
church and uses neither force nor coaxing. 
There is no need of a “Children’s Sermon,” al- 
though many preachers are learning to enjoy 
that method. The band is the simple and effi- 
cient means of gaining the persistent willing 
presence of the young at the standard morning 
service. The first band with its Junior and 
Senior departments was started five and a half 
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years ago, in the nearly childless Central 
Church of Worcester, Mass., and the members 
were asked to make a contest between being at 
church versus failure to attend, and to keep up 
the contest for a period of four months. The 
first term resulted in 16 young people who made 
perfect records, and this has grown year by 
year, until the last term showed 109 who at- 
tended without failure for four months. The 
audience has grown and altered until now 34 
per cent are children, and Dr. Knapp, the pas- 
tor, makes no unusual effort to attract the 
young. 

A minister who has been settled in South 
Weymouth, Mass., for twenty-three years, has 
been operating a band for two years, and sums 
up his experiences as follows: 

“Our people feel that the movement has been 
well worth while. The influence of it has been 
manifested in the attendance of children simce 
the first term closed. While I did not promise 
to the children any special feature, I have been 
led nearly every Sunday to speak briefly to the 
children just before my regular sermon, and, in 
doing so, lead up to and introduced my main 
theme, making the transition simple and appar- 
ently making the two naturally helpful, and 
the concrete story or allusion arouses the at- 
tention of all the audience. I have been some- 
what surprised at the favorable working—and I 
think, too, it has had a lightening influence on 


my own sermon style. It also enables one to 
incorporate certain explanatory portions to the 
regular sermon at times which some of the 
‘grown-ups’ might fancy too pedagogic for 
them, though they might profit by them.” 


This pastor was ordained in 1884, and he has 
recently changed his sermon style to the satis- 
faction of an audience that has listened to him 
for over twenty years. No ‘dead line” for such 
a man. 


The Go-To-Church Band movement has 
grown until now there are 238 bands in 33 
states and 7 denominations, with a member- 
ship of 18,000. There were over 5,000 of these 
who attended preaching service once each Sun- 
day for the four months ending with May. 

Full information regarding the Go-To-Church 
Band can be obtained from the leader of the 
movement, Clinton Alvord, 7 Summer Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


LORD ROBERTS’ LETTER. 


When Lord Roberts, field marshal of the Brit- 
ish army, died suddenly in France during his 
visit to the allied forces there, all England felt 
the shock of a great loss. Lord Roberts was an 
old man—he was long since beyond the age for 
active service—but he was of those who make 
the great moral bulwark of a country; the 
whole empire missed him. 


At the session of the House of Lords when 
his fellow peers made public recognition of 
Lord Roberts’ services to his country, many fine 
tributes were paid to his memory, but one of 
the most significant was actually in his own 
words—it was part of the last letter that he 
himself had written to Lord Curzon of Kedles- 
ton. What do you suppose was the theme of the 
letter? Military policies? Matters of state? 
The progress of the terrible world struggle? 
The proper terms on which peace might be 
made? 

Here is the extract that Lord Curzon read in 
the House of Lords: 


“We have had family prayers for fifty-five 
years. Our chief reason is that they bring the 
household together as nothing else can. It in- 
sures servants and others who may be in the 
house joining in prayers which, for one reason 
or another, they. may have omitted to say by 
themselves. Since the war began we usually 
read a prayer like the inclosed, and when any- 
thing important has occurred, I tell those pres- 
ent about it. In this way I have found that the 
servants take a great interest in what is going 
on in France. We have never given any orders 
about prayers. Attendance is quite optional, but, 
as a rule, all the servants, men and women, 
come regularly on hearing the bell ring.” 


We hear it said constantly in these days that 
there is no time for family prayers, yet this 
man, whose time was at least as fully occupied 
as that of any one who could be named, and 
who carried all his life burdens and responsi- 
bilities much greater than those of an ordinary 
man, found the time for family prayers regu- 
larly every day for fifty-five years. We may be 
very sure that there are other reasons than 
lack of time for our prayerless homes.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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A MESSAGE STRANGELY DELIVERED. 

Dr. Norman Macleod, the famous Scottish di- 
vine, before visiting India, called on an old 
Highland woman in Glasgow, says a writer in 
the Scottish American. “When ye gang tae In- 
dia,’ she said, “ye’ll be seein’ ma Donal’ that 
went awa tae India ten years ago, an’ never 
sent the scrape of a pen tae his mither since.” 

“But, Katie,’ said the doctor, “India is a very 
big place, and how can I expect to find him?” 

“Oh, but ye’ll just be askin’ for Donal’. What 
for no?” 

So, to please the old woman, he promised to 
ask for Donald, and he conscientiously kept his 
word. At various ports he made inquiry among 
British ships, although it seemed very much 
like looking for a needle in a bale of hay. But 
it is the unexpected that happens. As Doctor 
Macleod’s steamer went up the Hooghly river 
an outward-bound vessel passed close by. A 
sailor was leaning over her bulwarks, and 
moved by a sudden impulse, the doctor shouted 
out: 

“Are you Donald Mactavish?” 

To his intense surprise the man answered, 
“Yes.” 

Doctor Macleod had only time to _ shout, 
“You’re to write to your mother!” as the ves- 
sels drew apart. The result of this amazing 
meeting was that the old lady received a peni- 
tent letter from her long-neglectful son.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


* * * 
AN INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE-TYPE 
TYPEWRITER. 

The 1916 improved Multiplex Hammond type- 
writer just being brought out, marks a distinct 
departure and improvement in typewriter con- 
struction. The machine is so arranged that two 
different languages or two different styles of 
type are always in the machine, so arranged 
that you may “just turn the Knob,” and in- 
stantly change from one style of type to the 
other. In fact, from two to ten different lan- 
guages may often be written with these two 
styles of type already in the machine. 

A Real Polygot Typewriter: For instance, 
the keyboard of the new Multiplex Hammond 
typewriter is so arranged that the characters. 
of two different and distinct languages are out- 
lined upon the keyboard; such as the Greek 
language, with English, French, German, Span- 
ish arrangement, the types of the Greek and 
Roman characters being so arranged in the 
mechanism that you may “just turn the Knob” 
and change from Greek to Roman, or Roman 
to Greek, and instantly proceed to write. The 
same is true of many other combinations, such 
as Russian or Slavic and Roman languages; 
both appear upon the keyboard with the type 
so arranged that both may be written alter- 
nately by a turn of a knob. 

The Multiplex is most compact and portable, 
and most attractive and beautiful, encased in 
its wooden veneer cover in various shades of 
oak, mahogany, walnut, etc. Great speed, great 
manifolding and stencil cutting power and 
every attribute of a complete typewriter are in- 
corporated in the 1916 Multiplex. 

The Hammond Typewriter Company have in 
these new machines set a new standard in type- 
writer construction and typewriter utility 
which will prove of interest throughout the 
civilized world. 
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Every month as it comes brings its own task 
and opportunity, but December somehow seems 
more important than some others. We suppose 
it appeals to us as preachers because we have 
so many things to finish before the year closes! 

We have been having an opportunity of look- 
ing into the work of other ministers and we 
realize now as we never did before how many 
things get left out of a church program, things 
oe by rights ought to have a very prominent 
place. 


Take for example the benevolence or mis- 
sionary funds. We know of scores of churches 
that have gone nine or ten months without giv- 
ing a single dollar to missions! When asked 
about it the pastors say they will see that the 
whole amount is made up before the close of the 
year! What an immense number of things are 
to be done before the clock strikes twelve on 
the last night of the old year! December then 
is the month to “catch up,’ but we are afraid 
that the efficiency of our work suffers a terrible 
wrench on this account. 

But this is a glad month also because Christ- 
mas is in it and the celebration of Jesus’ birth- 
day always brings joy. It is a busy month in- 
deed for it makes the close of the financial year. 
The books are to be balanced and everything 
gotten ready for the proper, reverent, grateful 
closing of the year. 

If this were all, December might not be so 
hard, but there is another year standing on tip- 
toes at the door waiting to be recognized. A 
new year with a new set of blank record books, 
a new diary, and new opportunities! We can- 
not let December go until we have considered 
plans for January, and, in a well regulated 
church, that means planning for the whole of 
the new year. 

December is often used for the Every Member 
Canvass. What a busy month it is! Then may 
we offer this suggestion? At Christmas there 
ought to be a number to join the church. What 
a splendid and opportune time it is for young 
people to join the church—on Christmas Sun- 
day! We hope a host of people may be brought 
into the church this month, or at least prepared 
for doing so on the first Sunday in January. 

Let us urge upon every reader of this depart- 
ment the need we have for samples of your 
printed matter. Please send us something even 
though it does not seem of much importance 
to you. It will be suggestive to us and very 
helpful. Send everything that has to do with 
methods of church work to Rev. E. A. King, 620 
Malden Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


HAVE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMORIZE 
THE CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
In a recent article by E. B. Allen we have 


noted with pleasure his suggestion that the 
Sunday School classes memorize the Christmas 
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lesson and repeat it from memory before the 
whole school. 

He thinks it would be a good practice to have 
lessons repeated at various times throughout 
the year. Concerning this point, he says, 

“And why could not a different class be 
appointed every week to learn the two or three 
memory verses for that lesson, and be called 
upon to repeat them the next Sunday? We can- 
not afford to let the great classic passages of 
Scripture be unpossessed by our children and . 
youth. The teacher of English literature ex- 
pects his pupils to memorize great passages. 
While we must depend upon voluntary work in 
our schools, much could be done under proper 
suggestion. Q 

“We must frequently recall the testimony of 
John Ruskin and give our children similar in- 
spiration. This is his striking witness: 

““All that I have taught of art, everything 
that I have written, every greatness that there 


has been in any thought of mine, whatever I 


have done in my life, has been simply due to 
the fact that when I was a child my mother 
daily read with me a part of the Bible, and 
daily made me learn a part of it by heart.’” 

We have heard of a school where this idea 
was carried out and while the children were re- 
citing someone played an appropriate instru- 
mental selection very softly on the piano. 

Recently this “reciting scripture from mem- 
ory” plan was used at a Young People’s Rally. 
Three girls stood upon the platform and re- 
peated Psalm 24. In the audience were a group 
of young people who had been coached and they 
responded. The leaders said, 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory will come in. 
Who is this King of glory?” 

Then those in the audience repeated loud 
and strong: 

“Jehovah strong and mighty, 

Jehovah mighty in battle.” 

So on they went, 

“Who is this King of Glory?’ asked the three 
girls, 

“Jehovah of Hosts, 

He is King of glory.” 

This was a very impressive devotional exer- 
cise and might be used in many ways. We can- 
not do too much to encourage the memorizing 
of scripture and using what has been commit- 
ted to memory is the best way of making sure 
of its retention. 


A BIBLICAL DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 


We suggest that those who are looking for 
something unique for a Christmas exercise send 
a 2 cent stamp to J. H. Kuhlman, Londonville, 
Ohio, for a sample of his “The Birth of Christ,” 
a Biblical drama in ten scenes, You will find 
it refreshingly interesting. 


HOW THE OLDER GIRLS CAN MAKE 
CHRISTMAS. 

Remember that classes of Junior and Inter- 
mediate girls are glad to help in adding to the 
Christmas happiness of the Cradle Roll babies 
and their mothers. It means a great deal to a 
mother whose only connection with the church 
may be that tiny Cradle Roll baby, to be re- 
membered on Christmas mornig. The Christ- 
mas postal cards sent the babies by one class 
of twelve-year-old girls last year were cher- 
ished in many homes. 

An older class of girls in one of our large 
city churches rendered a very unique service 
last year two weeks before Christmas. They 
made a list of mothers in the church neighbor- 
hood who had no servants and no one with 
whom they could leave their young children 
while they did Christmas shopping. 

The girls volunteered their services and dur- 
ing those two weeks eleven mothers spent an 
afternoon in the stores, made all their Christ- 
mas purchases and came home happy as girls, 
to find their children playing games, listening 
to stories, building block houses and enjoying 
the experiment quite as much as the ones who 
had made it possible. Two girls in the class 
did the Christmas shopping for two young 
mothers not strong enough to go into the 
Christmas crowds. They greatly enjoyed it and 
their purchases proved most satisfactory. 

Help your girls in some way to give personal 
service at this season when, after all, only what 
the heart gives counts.—Margaret Slattery, in 
The Pilgrim Teacher. 


A TRACT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Again we call attention to Norman Duncan’s 
beautiful Christmas story, “Finding His Soul,” 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. If you want a superb 
story for your Christmas sermon, there is 
nothing better. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Once in a while one finds a charming volume 
calculated to make a book lover thoroughly 
happy. Here is such a book in “The Golden 
Garden of the Poets,” published by Hodder & 
Stoughton, London and New York. Terra cotta 
cloth, blue and gold design, pp 360, illustrated 
with beautiful colored pictures ($1.50). The 
book is full of “Lyrics of Love and Friendship’”’” 
for the four seasons of the year. There are 255 
poems. 

This is such a gift as many a pastor could 
give to Christmas brides, or to a son or daugh- 
ter recently engaged, or to deep, true friends 
anywhere. It is a delicate, delightful gift volume 
of rare charm and worth. 


CHILDREN’S SERMON FOR CHRISTMAS. 

No one can improve on the story as told in 
the New Testament. It can be told in the lan- 
guage of children and given a setting of every 
day life as Miss Nannie Lee Frayser does in her 
Sunday School work. 

We would like to call the reader’s attention 
to the following good Christmas stories to tell 
at home, or to the various groups of the younger 
Sunday School pupils, or to Junior Endeavor- 
ers, or to a special chiidren’s meeting at Yule- 
tide: 

Story of Christmas, Nora A. Smith. 

The Christ Story, Tappan. 


When the King Came (first Chaps), Hodges. 

The other Wise Man (abbreviated). 

Legend of The Christ Child. Translation. 

In Christmas Tide, Harrison. 

In Child’s Christ Tales, Proudfoot. 

Why The Chimes Rang, Alden. 

Little Gretchen and The Wooden Shoe, Har- 
rison. 

In Christmas Tide. 

The Little Fir Tree, Bryant. 

The Golden Cobwebs, Bryant. 

The Christmas Stocking, Lindsay. 

Legend of St. Christopher. 

The Symbol and The Saint, Eugene Field. 

Tiny Tim, a beautiful version of Dickens’ 
story for young children, in For The Children’s 
Hour, Wiggin. 


PLAN YOUR NEW YEAR’S GHEETING NOW. 


While we reserve our new year’s material 
for the January issue we do wish to suggest 
that you begin to think over your new year’s 
message. Every minister wishes to send some 
special message to his people and a personally 
written one is always best, but the most of us 
cannot afford to print our own. 

The Woolverton Co., of Osage, Iowa, print 
good stock messages at a low price but one 
should get in his order early. Salem D. Towne, 
203 Sudbury building, Boston, also prints at- 
tractive new year greetings. The Expositor 
usually carries advertisements of such print- 
ing. 


MAKE “NEW pagent A DECISION 


We suggest the use of a card like the follow- 
ing to win decisions for the New Life on New 
Year’s Sunday: 


Ge New Yearin Active Giurch Dlembership. 


Desiring to make my life count for Christian 
things I will begin the new year an active member 
in the church and will endeavor to be faithful. 


Please sign and give to the Pastor 
EXPOSITION PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


CHURCH PUBLICITY AT BROCKTON, MASS. 

The Linfield Memorial Baraca class of the 
Baptist Church has suspended a banner in the 
square near High street, announcing the first 
meeting of the season on Sunday. 


RESPONSE AFTER PRAYER. 

The following response (by Perey W. Black- 
mer, of Oak Park, Chicago), is sung every Sun- 
day by the choir after the pastoral prayer: 

“After the sowing cometh the reaping, 
After the harvest cometh the song; 
After our praying cometh God’s answer, 
Though to our heart it seemeth so long. 
O for a faith more simple and trusting, 
O for a heart completely at rest! 

Heavenly Father, hear our petition, 

Grant us, we pray Thee, whatever is best.” 
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THE REFERENDUM PLAN. 

The pastor of the Leavenworth, Kansas, Con- 
gregational Church has arranged a unique ref- 
erendum ballot to obtain his people’s ideas 
to help him in planning the work of the 
year. The idea is so good and the ballot so 
well worked out we print it here in full: 

A Referendum 
of the 
First Congregational Church, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The Minister Wants Your Ideas. 

Important. Don’t lay this Ballot aside. Vote 
early. Mail at once to Stephen Butcher, 118 
Fifth Avenue, City. 

This Ballot is sent to all Members, Attendants 
and Parents of Sunday School children. 

The Ballot. 

A. What should a Modern Church most strive 
to be? 

B. What side of the Church interests and 
helps you most? 

C. Where do you think the minister should 
give most of his time and strength? 

D. How about the Sunday evening service? 
Are you satisfied with it? 

E. What form of Church music do you like? 

F. What is your idea of the Mid-Week 
service? Should we have one? Why? 

G. Do you like the idea of the Monthly Sup- 
pers? 

H. Where can we better the Sunday School? 
Are you in it? 

I. What would you suggest for the men to 
do? 

J. What would you suggest for (1) boys (2) 
girls? Will you help? 

K. What further work can the women do? 

L. What sermon subject do you like best? 

M. Should we plan to have special revival 
services this winter? 

N. Shall we have the special church day for 
‘the Every Member Canvass again this year? 

O. Where is our church the (1) weakest? 
(2) the strongest? 

P. How improve it? 

Q. Have you any subject you would like the 
minister to preach on? 

R. Should we havea Y.P.S.C. E.? 

S. What are you doing in the church? 

T. What can we call on you to do? 

U. Should we have more socials? 

V. Will you open your home to one this win- 
ter? _ 

W. Do you know anyone who wishes to unite 
with the church at the next Communion 
Service? 

X. Y. X. Other suggestions? 


ESSENTIALS IN A SUCCESSFUL EVERY- 
MEMBER CANVASS. 

1. Plan the Campaign in Prayer. 

Study. Instruct. Advertise. Pray. 

Let the pastor work out sermon and prayer 
meeting themes with the canvass in mind. 

Appoint a Steering Committee of three to ar- 
range details and select the Sunday. 

3. Prepare an Information Card concerning 
each individual in the church congregation and 
Sunday School above the Primary Department. 
This card is for the personal use of the can- 
vasser and should give age, if a minor, relation 
to the church and such other details as will 
aid in an intelligent approach. 
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4. Send out a ehurch letter explaining the 
plan and asking all to come to church in the 
morning and to stay at home in the afternoon 
of the appointed Sunday. Copies of the current 
expense and missionary budget should be in- 
closed. 

5. Select a Canvass Committee equal to 
about one-tenth of those enrolled on the Infor- 
mation Cards. 

6. Train the committee to talk up the church 
and its world work; to present the purposes of 
the two budgets; to answer objections, but not 
to argue. No apologies are needed. The church 
is worth many times what it costs. Assign the 
names according to taste and temperament, not 
geographically. 

7. Have an inspiring service Sunday morning 
(a little shorter than usual) with no pledges 
taken, and a public announcement of names of 
canvassers, with a commissioning service if 
expedient. 

8. Sunday afternoon start from the church 
two by two, in automobiles or carriages, if pos- 
sible. Have the teams equipped with their In- 
formation Cards and with pledge cards having 
a place for current expenses and benevolence 
on each pledge. The aim is to bring back a 
signed pledge card with every Information 
Card. 

9. Let the canvassers gather at six o’clock 
for a review of the afternoon. Take supper to- 
gether, if possible. 

10. Let each canvasser agree to follow up 
any who have been missed before next Sun- 
day. 

11. Turn the evening service into a celebra- 
tion. 

12. Expect spiritual and social results as 
well as financial. —————__—__ 

A BENEVOLENCE SUGGESTION FOR 1916. 

The following printed pledge card designed 
for the Every-Member-Canvass of the Walla 
Walla Church is as good as any we have seen. 
We commend it to finance committees every- 


where: Hirst Congregational Church 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


BENEVOLENCE PLEDGE 
I agree to pay into the benevolence treasury of 
the First Congregational Church of Walla Walla, for 
the year of January 1-December 31, 1915, the sum 


Dollars and 


Cents, which shall be 


regularly segregated in accordance with the annual 


Apportionment that appears below, 


If anyone desires that his contribution shall be di- 
vided on a different basis, he is requested to indicate the 
respective amounts opposite the names of the Societies 
Daa t k y yments- 

I prefer to make my pay 

Woekly_—Monthly—Quarterly—Annually. The two lat- 
tet in advance. 


Foreign Missionary Work 
Home Missionary Work....-.+.++s+serersacseeres 4 
American Missionary Association. Caeeecht 200% 
Congregational Church Building Society... 
Cong’! Education Soc, (Whitman Col. Sch.) 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief.....- 


$3,000.00 


N.B.—This pledge hereby supplants all previous 
benevolence pledges. All contributions already made for 
3 i ledge. 
15 will be credited on the above p! ; 
:* COMMISSIONER ON BENEFICENCE. 


A UNIQUE WAY a GETTING HOLD OF 

There is food for thought in an article re- 
cently printed in The Outlook for July 28, 1915, 
under the caption, “The Boy Police of New 
York.” In that article Captain John Sweeney’s 
reason for organizing the boys of his district 
(15th precinct) into a Junior Police Force is 
given in the following words: 

“For a long time while I was a lieutenant I 
had this plan in mind as a means of keeping the 
boys out of trouble, and I made up my mind 
that if ever I became a captain I would put it 
into effect. Street fires, which cost the city 
thousands of dollars annually, have decreased 
ninety per cent since the Junior Police were 
put on the job. The breaking of street lamps 
has fallen off to the same extent. Since the 
boys have undertaken to prevent the damage 
and nuisances committed by their own kind the 
regular force has had more time for the more 
important business of the precinct. 

“At the same time the example of the boys 
has a good effect on their elders. Tenement 
dwellers have learned to keep their fire-escapes 
clear of encumbrances, and push-cart peddlers 
know that they must not litter the streets with 
papers and fruits skins from their carts or the 
boy cops will get them. 

“The boys have a particular fondness for de- 
tective work. They are not encouraged in this 
sort of work, however, for their participation 
in it sometimes hampers the regular police. But 
for the special work to which we try to confine 
them they are invaluable.” 

The captain further said that “what the boys 
do is not so important as what they don’t do.” 
That is, he organized the boy energy that had 
been expressed previously in mischief making 
into proper constructive channels. This is pre- 
cisely what the wise pastor or Sunday School 
superintendent should do with the boys of the 
church. They should be organized into con- 
structive clubs. 

Each boy is obliged to take the following 
pledge before he becomes a Junior Policeman. 
Even this pledge is suggestive to leaders of 
boys in church work for it reveals what can be 
done with boys from eleven to fifteen years of 
age. This is the pledge. 

1. I promise on my honor: 

2. To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the law. 

3. To obey the motto and the rules and regu- 
lations of the Junior Police Force of the City 
of New York. 

4. To keep and never to misuse my Junior 
Police Badge, and to surrender it upon demand 
to the chief of the force. 


Motto. 
Be trustworthy. Be polite. 
Be honest. Be helpful. 
Be loyal. Be obedient. 
Be brave. 
Duties. 


1. Prevent swearing and vulgar language in 
the public street and public places. 

2. Prevent the building of bonfires in the 
streets. 

3. Prevent boys from breaking windows and 
street lamps, and from defacing buildings and 
sidewalks with chalk. 

4. Prevent boys from smoking cigarettes and 
playing crap. 


5. Prevent boys from engaging in dangerous 
or unlawful playing. 

6. Prevent persons placing encumbrances or 
obstructions on fire escapes. 

7. Prevent the mixing of ashes, garbage and 
paper. 

8. See that garbage cans are kept covered, 
and that ash and garbage cans are promptly 
removed from the sidewalk when emptied. 

9. Request persons to keep the sidewalk and 
areaway in front of their buildings clean, and 
not to throw refuse into the street. 

10. Make special effort to perform duties 6, 
7, 8 and 9 at your own homes. See that your 
parents and relatives do not violate the laws 
and ordinances. 


11. For the above purposes do not enter any 
building under any condition. 


MID-WEEK TOPICS. 


Rev Stanley R. Fisher, Los Angeles. 

The Duty of Knowing What One Believes and 
Why. 

What Can I Know About God? vine 

Is There such a Thing as the Supernatural? 

Is Jesus the Unique Son of God? 

Did Jesus Die for Our Sins? 

What is Conversion? 

Are Heaven and Hell Real? 

Has the Bible Unique Authority? 

Is the Church Necessary to Christianity? 

What Can I Know About the Future Life? 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS. 


We suppose there are many pastors in our 
circle of readers who, like the writer, a few 
months ago, knew little or nothing about the 
wonderful mission to lepers that is being car- 
ried on by “The Mission to Lepers.” 


It is an international and interdenominational 
organization with its main offices in Edinburgh, 
London, Dublin, New York, Cambridge and To- 
ronto. The secretary for the United States is 
Mr. W. M. Danner, 105 Raymont street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

There are asylums, hospitals, homes and aided 
stations in Africa, Burma, Ceylon, China, India, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, South America, Sumatra, 
Persia and the Philippine Islands. This great 
organization is composed of some of the best 
known people in the world and the work done 
for the unfortunate lepers is remarkable. 


Lepers are to be found in all the countries 
indicated above. They are a stricken people 
and are literally homeless, hopeless and help- 
less. The provision of food, shelter, medical 
relief and Christian teaching for them is surely 
a part of the white man’s burden and a wide- 
spread effort is now being made to induce the 
charitable public of America to take its share 
in this philanthropic work. 

It is hoped that in every community where 
there is a ministerial association or alliance 
there be formed an auxiliary to this great leper 
mission. We hope that some of our brethren 
will take an interest in this matter and send to 
Mr. Danner for literature and further informa- 
tion. He has a-most excellent “Program for 
Missionary Meeting” that would be fine for a 
church prayer meeting or a missionary society. 


IAS 


AN “OLD FOLKS” DAY. 


At the “Old Folks’ Day” services, held at the 
Union Congregational Church, South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., more than twenty of the “old 
folks” present, all of whom have passed the 
70-year mark, received a white carnation. 


PROGRAM OF WORSHIP. 


At Fairmount Church, Seattle, there is an 
“order of service’ printed in white on a black 
poster and hung on the wall where pastor and 
people can both see it. This makes the service 
run smoothly and everybody can know “what 
comes next.” It is so much better than no pro- 
gram at all, and especially helpful to visiting 
ministers who may be asked to preach in the 
absence of the regular pastor. 


ONE WAY TO INDUCE PEOPLE TO ATTEND 
PRAYER MEETING. 


Rev. O. L. Markman, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Lawrenceville, Ill., has 
gotten out a splendid folder announcing three 
months prayer meetings. The interesting fea- 
ture connected with it is the plan for getting 
the people to attend the service. 


“In order to promote greater interest-in the 
Mid-Week Services,” the folder says, “the mem- 
bership of the church has been divided into 
three sections with a captain appointed for 
each section. The entire membership is urged 
to attend all the services, but each section will 
do its utmost to boost the services during the 
month of its supervision.” 


HOW TO HAVE GREAT SOCIAL TIMES WITH 
THE YOUNG. 


It is impossible for us to print directions for 
socials, games, etc., for the use of churches, but 
we are always glad to direct inquirers to suit- 
able literature on the subject. In response to 
numerous questions as to where to find help 
concerning such things, we recommend pees 
reserve the three following books: 

“Social Plans for Young People,” by C. F. 
Reisner. (Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, 
O., 85 cents postpaid.) 

“Social Activities for Men and Boys,” by A. 
M. Chesley. (Association Press, N. Y., $1.00.) 

“Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium,” by Jessie H. Bancroft (pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.50). This last 
named volume is a new 1915 book of nearly 500 
pages, profusely illustrated. No worker with 
children and young people can afford to get 
along without this wonderful help. 


RED LETTER WEEK. 


The First Congregational Church of Niagara 
Falls, recently celebrated a “Red Letter Week.” 
On the first day a reception of new members 
added 22 to the roll. On “Red Letter Day” a 
reception was given to all the members who had 
united since the present pastor came. It was a 
get-together night. Everybody was tagged and 
everybody became acquainted. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CONGREGATION. 


We heard Rev. Hugh G. Ross, of Seattle, the 
other day speak to a body of preachers on “The 
Spirit of the Congregation.” Among other 
things he made the following points: 


The spirit of the congregation should be a 
missionary spirit. This depends upon the min- 
ister. If he believes in missions, preaches mis- 
sions and prays missions then the people be- 
come interested in missions. They will begin 
to give of their money for benevolent work. 

Mr. Ross also said that the secret of large 
missionary gifts from the churches was a great 
many good sized gifts from the people. If ail 
the people would give something then there 
would be ample for the work. 


He also said that the minister holds the key 
in the matter of reverence in the congregation. 
He thinks that the minister’s attitude and be- 
havior in the pulpit has a great deal to do with 
the matter. Ministers ought to be dignified in 
their appearance, in their manners, in their lan- 
guage. These things reflect themselves in the 
congregation and really create the tone and at- 
mosphere of the church. Of course, he empha- 
sizes the spirit of prayer and devotion in the 
minister’s own life. This he says is most truly 
reflected in his ministry in the pulpit. 


OUTLINE FOR A PRAYER MEETING TALK, 


Paul’s First Missionary Sermon, Acts 13: 
26:48. 


Use the utmost courtesy in attracting men to 
the gospel (v. 26). 


The great message is not of wealth and honor, 
but salvation (v. 26). 


The word sent, places men in a position of 
singular favor, notable indebtedness, great 
hopefulness and serious responsibility. 

It is a word of pardon for the sinner, life to 
the dead, liberty to the captive, direction to the 
bewildered, refreshment to the weary, comfort 
to the disconsolate, and strength to the weak. 

Men may fulfill Scripture prophecy while 
breaking Scripture precepts (v. 27). 

God will make man’s wicked works glorify 
him (v. 27). 

Slaying Christ man did his worst (v. 28). 

Resurrecting Christ God did his best (v. 30). 

He who serves his generation serves all oth- 
ers (v. 36). 

He who fails cannot serve any other (v. 36). 

Our time for service here is limited (v. 36). 

Knowledge is the root of responsibility (v. 
38). (James 4:17.) 


HAVE A NAME PLATE ON YOUR DOOR. 


There are many pastors who cannot afford 
to have the usual “name plate” on their door 
at their residence, or at their church study. 
This obstacle has been removed by the Cam- 
bridge Tile Mfg. Co., of Covington, Ky. 

They put up what they call “Professional 
Signs,” with japanned metal frames. They sell 
these at so much per foot. The price is forty 
cents and fifty cents per lineal foot, including 
spacers at each end and between words. With 
chain to hold the sign 10 cents extra is charged. 
Send for their price list Number 4. 


BROADENING THE MID-WEEK SERVICE. 

The church at Westboro, Mass., was not trou- 
bled because of a lack of attendance at its mid- 
week prayer meeting, but it believed that the 
scope could be broadened and the work be 
strengthened. One hundred people had signed 
cards promising to attend the mid-week service 
of the church ‘at least twelve times during the 
year 1913.” 

Much has been done in planning the pro- 
grams and so increasing efficiency. For one 
evening six laymen each prepared a seven min- 
ute talk on the various articles of Charles 
Stelzle’s Working Man’s Creed—such as “I be- 
lieve in my job,” “My church,” “My fellowman.” 
The pastor has given expositions of the great 
chapters of the Bible. There was a Lincoln 
Night, a Grenfell Night and a Livingstone 
Night, when specially prepared and remarkably 
able papers were presented by a study club of 
young ladies. 

The fall campaign was opened at the service 
following the September communion. It was 
called a Fellowship Meeting. A special invita- 
tion was extended to the new families who had 
moved into the community, and the persons who 
had united with the church during the present 
year. The theme was “What the Church Means 
to Me.” The senior deacon spoke for the church, 
a physician for the new members, and the high 
school principal for the new comers. The even- 
ing closed with cocoa and cakes, but most of all 
with a half-hour of good fellowship and a thor- 
oughly social time. 

The next fellowship meeting a month later 
utilized the ministers of the association, who 
were holding a ministerial meeting during the 
day. The program included three short ad- 
dresses on “The Worth of the Church,” “The 
Work of the Church,’ and “The Church Proving 
Its Worth by Its Work.” This gave the people 
the opportunity not only to hear the neighbor- 
ing pastors, but to meet them in a friendly and 
social fashion. 

Still another mid-week service was devoted 
to a memorial to Rev. D. C. Greene, of Japan, 
who was ordained in Westboro, and whose wife 
was a daughter of the church. 

Such meetings attract and help people whom 
the ordinary prayer meeting fails to reach. 
Nearly 150 were present at the first fellowship 
meeting, but the results are not measured by 
numbers, but by quickening life of the church.— 
Selected. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS METHODS AT 
MORRILL, KANSAS. 


We have had submitted to us one of the most 
complete and business-like church reports, from 
Morrill, Kansas, that we have ever seen. Rev. 
Irwin McMurray is the pastor and a constant 
user of Expositor methods. His church has 
quarterly business meetings. Concerning the 
plan, he writes: 

“Formerly everything was let drag till the 
close of the year, and then a great dash was 
made to round things up for conference, but 
now it comes in regularly and that with little 
work on the part of the stewards; in fact, this 
conference year they have not found it neces- 
sary to do anything; the secretary does it all, 
and then does not do more than an average 
steward did under the old system. 
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“In the beginning of the year, each member 
signs a card stating what he will give for the 
year and how, whether weekly or otherwise. 
Two weeks before the close of the quarter, a 
statement is sent to all in arrears, that they may 
have time to pay in before the report is printed, 
and you will notice how well they do this that 
their names may not appear in the Balance Due 
column. Reports are sent to all at the end of 
the quarter, the size of it being determined by 
what the church is doing. 

“Hvery place I have introduced this plan, the 
people say at first that there are some who will 
not stand for it, but I have the first one yet to 
make any objection. They like it and it suc- 
ceeds everywhere. 

“There is nothing peculiar about it, nor is any 
special genius shown in its make up; it is or- 
dinary, commonsense business methods applied 
to church work. Banks, cities, counties, lodges, 
assessors, candidates, and every public institu- 
tion or personage is required to give out de- 
tailed information, and the church has suffered 
in that so much has been kept covered. ‘My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.’ 
I have found people fairly liberal if they knew 
the facts,” 

At the end of each quarter he prints a full 
and detailed account of the financial doings of 
the church and sends a copy to each family. 
With this he sends a pastoral letter calling at- 
tention to the details of the report. 

The report we have consists of seven letter 
sized pages printed on a copying machine. 
There are accounts from the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, Sunday School, etc., and one interesting 
item that occurs throughout the report is a 
reference to the “Tithe Fund.” It is a good 
thing to encourage people to tithe their incomes, 
and many people do this in Mr. McMurray’s 
church. 

We also notice that in the Benevolence fund 
the largest amount received is from the Sunday 
School, and the second from tithing. We be- 
lieve that many churches are weak in that they 
do not encourage the children and young people 
to give to benevolences. These are undeveloped 
resources. 

Besides the giving of detailed reports of all 
church funds, the report goes further and shows 
what each individual in the church has given 
during the quarter, and who are in arrears and 
how much. Of course, everybody sees this list, 
and this fact must certainly have a salutary 
effect upon the whole financial status of this 
church. 

We have never seen anything quite so com- 
plete, and we wish to congratulate the pastor 
on his evident success in managing the finances 
of his church. He confirms our conviction that 
if the people are taken into confidence and are 
made aware of all the facts they will give as 
liberally as they can. 


THE MINISTER’S ESTATE, 


The average minister has a difficult time to 
“lay up for a rainy day.” The average salary 
is small, and the demands on his meager in- 
come are heavy. Many a minister comes to old 
age with no estate whatever, and his latter 
years are often uncomfortable and sometimes 
are Surely this condition should not ex- 
St 


Nearly every denomination has a Ministerial 
Aid Fund, out of which it pays a pittance to 
veteran ministers and to their widows. In 
countless cases this is a God-send to the re- 
cipients. But it is not a solution of the preach- 
ers’ financial problem. Nothing much can be 
done to solve this problem for the veteran ex- 
cept to give more generously to the fund. 

The solution lies with the young minister. 
There are several things he can do, and we wish 
first of all to say he can insure his life. This 
is not in any sense mistrusting the saying that 
“The Lord will provide.” A man must work 
for his living, he must provide food, clothing 
and shelter for his family, and insuring his life 
is not a gamble, it is an investment of his earn- 
ings with others in a large and secure way. He 
does not have to die to become profitable to his 
family! He can invest a small annual sum 
when he enters his first pastorate, and after 
twenty years he will have some money to his 
credit, and if he should die before that time he 
can be sure his family will not suffer. 


We would like to call attention to the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund. It is the oldest in- 
surance company in this country, and every in- 
surance agent admits it is the best company 
there is. Only ministers (of all denominations) 
can join it, thus making the best “risk” in the 
world. You will find a whole page announce- 
ment of this company in The Expositor for Sep- 
tember, 1915, p. 748. 


Another good protection for ministers is The 
Ministers’ Casualty Union, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. This insures against sickness and acci- 
dent, and costs very little to belong. 


We would also like to call attention of the 
younger ministers to the Annuity Funds of their 
own denominations, for almost every church 
body is trying to solve this very difficult prob- 
lem. ‘ ; 

We have no doubt but that higher salaries 
would solve some of the trouble, but even then 
they might not be wisely expended or invested, 
and the same trouble would develop in mature 
life. By laying aside a small sum each month 
in some good insurance company there begins at 
once an estate that makes any man feel more 
comfortable and a great deal more secure. Itis 
an act of foresight and loving kindness thus to 
provide for wife and children, and we have New 
Testament sanction for that. 


SERIES OF SERMONS FOR: THE YOUNG. 
Rev. R. A. Van der Las, Seattle. — 

Nathan Hale, the Patriotic Spy: A Type of 
Robust Young Manhood. 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, or What a 
Young Woman Can Do. 

Woman’s Place and Power in Christianity. 

An Empty Niche, or a Man Who Failed and 
Why. > 


PRINT THIS MOTTO ON YOUR CHRISTMAS 
CALENDAR, 


There is nothing so precious as the sight that 
is quick to see the sorrows of others, unless it 
is the heart that hurries to help them.—Lew 
Wallace. 
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ROUND TABLE QUESTIONS ON STEWARD- 
SHIP AND MISSIONS. 


There is nothing better to stimulate interest 
than a good conference where people can ask 
questions and tell their experiences. The fol- 
lowing “Round Table” questions are suggestive 
and helpful: 

1. What is the fundamental truth in Christian 
Stewardship? 

Is our Stewardship limited to property or 
wealth? 

Why is more faithful Stewardship needed? 

What is the supreme Stewardship commit- 
ted to the church? 1 Peter 4:10. 

What is the relation between Stewardship 
and Missionary obligation. 

What should be the chief ground of appeal 
for all offerings? 

Why should Christians tithe their income 
for the Lord’s work? 

What is the difference between tithing and 
Stewardship? 

How may we honor the Holy Spirit in the 
financial work of the church? 

Why ought all Christians to be interested 
in missions? 

Why is it that so many church members 
are not interested in missions? 

Give some reasons why enough money is 
not given to meet the needs of our Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

What is the best method for raising the 
missionary apportionment? 

What is meant by the “Every Member Can- 
vass,” and how should such a canvass be 
conducted? 

What are the advantages of giving weekly 
to missions? (a) Financial; (b) Spir- 
itual. 

When should missionary offerings be for- 
warded to the different missionary so- 
cieties? 

Why should each church have a missionary 
committee? 

What should be the duties of such a com- 
mittee? 

Name the different Missionary Societies in 
the Northern states of our denomination. 

How does ours compare with other de- 
nominations in per capita giving to mis- 
sions? 

Suggest at least five methods of developing 
missionary intelligence in the local 
church? 

Who should lead in the development of mis- 
sionary interest and devotion in the local 
church? 

How may a Stewardship and Missionary 
Conference be conducted in the local 
church? 

What is the best time to secure pledges to 
meet the missionary apportionment? 

Should money that is given for missions 
ever be used for other purposes by the 
church treasurer? 

Why is prayer for missions essential to 
power and progress in the work? 

How can the prayer life of the church for 
missions be quickened? (a) With indi- 
viduals; (b) in church assemblies. 

In what respect is the local church respon- 
sible for workers for the field, as well as 
for the means to support the work? 


2. 


3. 
4, 


Ss meso 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. How may the missionary spirit be devel- 
oped in the Sunday School? 

30. Why is it important that it should be de- 
veloped there? 

31. Do you think your church is doing all it 
could and should for the evangelization 
“of the world? 

32. Will you seriously and earnestly pledge 


yourself today to a more faithful Stew- 
ardship and a larger sharing in the great 
missionary work of the church? 


A FATHER-AND-SON BANQUET. 


In a live little city of the Middle West there 
was celebrated an original and unique affair 
called a “Father-and-Son Banquet.” It is a 
good idea for boys’ and men’s classes. 

It was the third annual event of its kind, and 
each year has seen an additional interest and 
development of the idea. It was first con- 
fined to the membership of one of the churches, 
but that it has become of general interest is 
shown by the fact that nearly four hundred tick- 
ets, at fifty cents each, were purchased, and the 
menu, decorations and entertainment were most 
carefully planned. 

The Governor was the honored guest and 
principal speaker of the evening, although he 
was listened to no more closely than various 
fathers and sons who responded to toasts on 
such subjects as these: 

What Qualities I Admire in a Man. 

What Qualities I Like to See in a Boy. 

The Value of Comradeship. 

When Father Was a Boy. 

What a Son Should Expect of His Father. 

What a Father Should Expect of His Son— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


KEEPING THE BOYS IN THE CHURCH. 


I have on my desk as I write a very helpful 
leaflet called ‘Fishers of Boys,” and the author 
says that perhaps the reason why we have no 
record of the calling by Christ of the women 
who followed him is that when they saw how 
he loved the children, they followed him of their 
own accord. But if he called them it would 
seem that he must have said, “Come ye after 
me and I will make you to become fishers of 
the children—fishers of the boys,” for that kind 
of fishing was woman’s work then, and it is 
largely woman’s work now. Would it were 
more the work of the men! 

The ways mentioned here are offered only as 
‘ suggestions which may be helpful to pastors— 
on whose shoulders is usually thrown the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the boys in the church 
—and to all other workers who love the boys. 

A superintendent at an annual church meet- 
ing deplored the lack of older boys in the Sun- 
day School. He said their absence was due to 
the fact that the men of the church never went 
to Sunday School to show the boys that it was 
a place for them to attend when they were out 
of the intermediate classes. His arguments was 
that the men, and the men alone, could save the 
boy for the Sunday School. 

The next Sunday the men of that church 
came out in large numbers and sat in the main 
room during the devotional exercises, after 
which they went to their own conference room. 
The boys, who, up to this time had been out of 
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sight among the host of bonnets, were placed — 
on a separate aisle with the men. 

If a father reading this page is concerned 
when his boy wants to “cut” Sunday School, let 
me tell him that the best thing he can do next 
Sunday is to get into a class of men between 
that boy and the door. One of the slogans car- 
ried in the parade of men’s Bible classes at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Washing- 
ton was: “Train up a child in the way he should 
go and go that way yourself.” If there are as 
many men behind him as there are little boys 
ahead of him the big boy won’t see the neces- 
sity for immediate graduation. 

Parents do not realize what the Sunday 
School is—a place to study the Bible, the guide 
book, in all its relations to life today, and that 
the guide book instructions need to be followed 
to the end of the journey.—Miss T. H. Wolcott, 
in Minister’s Social Helper. 


THE REASONS FOR GOING TO CHURCH. 
Rev. H. S. Bradley, D. D., Worcester. 

1. We like to please our friends. You have 
not a worthy friend who would not be pleased 
to have you go to church. 

2. The sermon may help you. Daniel Web- 
ster said, “It is a mighty poor sermon that 
doesn’t hit me somewhere.” 

3. It helps us keep in touch with the Eternal 
Verities. There is danger that God, our lost 
loved ones and the future world will be crowded 
out of our thoughts. 

4. It helps to keep our ideals fresh and high 
and stimulates us to live up to them. 

5. It encourages an institution that stands 
for the best things, and that cannot live without 
friends and supporters. 

6. It helps us to see things in their right 
proportions. We need the comprehensive view 
which takes in not only dirt and dollars, but 
also character and eternity. 

7. The reflex action of worship is as inevit- 
able as it is ennobling. One cannot help but 
grow like that which he reverences, loves and 
adores. 

8. Its service appeals to the best sides of our 
natures; the music to the aesthetic, our friends 
to the social, the sermon to the intellectual, the 
worship to our oldest and deepest instincts. 

9. The thought and speech on high themes, 
the noble hymns and dignified music are needed 
to offset the slang, profanity and ragtime with 
which we are daily assaulted. 

10. George F. Hoar says, “There is no more 
commanding public duty than attendance at 
church on Sunday. It would be impossible to 
maintain liberty or self-government if our 
churches were closed, and public worship of 
God is to be maintained only by attendance 
upon it.” 


GRADING CHURCH WORSHIP AND IN.- 
STRUCTION. 


At Great Falls, Montana, Rev. W. A. Deitrick, 
the pastor, has undertaken the combining of 
morning Sunday School and church service 
with the purpose of reaching every member of 
every family. The following news item from 
can church itself gives the plan in further de- 
tail: 

After long consideration and studied prep- 
aration an experiment in church work of un- 


usual-promise and interest was inaugurated, church and the student church is most-cordial 


June 6, and will be tried for seven months, 
when the two morning services of church and 
Sunday School will be combined in one service 
of worship and instruction. 

There will be a place for every member of 
the family from baby to grandparents, thus pro- 
viding a church service for the family. 

So many pastors have made inquiries about 
such a combination service that we suggest 
that they write to Mr. Deitrick for further in- 
formation. (Enclose postage for reply.) 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN A COLLEGE 
STUDENT CHURCH. 

Various attempts have been made to relate 
the college students to the church and its work. 
A practical attempt is being made at Corvallis, 
Oregon. “The First Church” (affiliated with 
the First Congregational Church of that place) 
is located at the home of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. 

The following ideas are embodied in the con- 
stitution: 

A student church for students only. 

A full list of officers and committeemen, sim- 
ilar to those of the community. church. 

Emphasis on the act of uniting with the 
church. 

Actual participation in the preparation and 
serving of the sacraments by the proper officers 
of the student church. 

A budget, prepared, raised and expended by 
the trustees. 

The Apportionment Plan and envelope sys- 
tem in actual operation. 

A treasurer and clerk, with their usual work. 

The superintendent of the student church to 
meet with the community church officers and 
committeemen, so as to get into vital contact 
with actual community problems. 

Aggressive work in seeking others for mem- 
bership in the student and community churches. 

Affiliation with the community church; the 
pastor of the community church to be the pas- 
tor of the student church, and church services 
to be held in common with the community 
church. 

Two classes of members—Class A and Class 
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Class A members are those uniting with the 
church for the first time or who transfer their 
membership from another church. 

Class B members are those who are members 
of other churches and wish to retain member- 
ship in the home church. 

Both Class A and Class B members are on 
equal footing in the student church, but Class 
A members become active members in the Com- 
munity Congregational Church, while Class B 
members become associate members in that 
church. : 

The relationship between the community 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The leaflet “Getting Up Steam” is ‘‘a 
stirring appeal to men who stay away 
from church;”’ “‘timely and strong, sane 
and winsome.”’ Copies for distribution 
one cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


L. L. BINGHAM, Box 400, ESTHERVILLE, IA. 
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and mutually helpful. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Rey. C. .W. Charlesworth. . 
The Troubles of a Pet Child. 
Prison Regulations Under God. 
A Shepherd Prime Minister. 
Forgetting Old Scores. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Rey. C. H. Woolston, D. D. 
From Bondage to Liberty. 
Changed Into Another Man. 
The Treasure Chest of Salvation. 
The Great Assent. j 


BOOK LIST. 7 

One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be reviewed here each month. Only those 
requested by the editor will be considered. - 

“A Man And His Money,” by H. R. Calkins, 
published by The Methodist Book Concern, 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.; green cloth, pp. 367, $1.00. 

This book was published under the direction 
of the Commission on Finance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and deals with the Christian 
and his money. It is recommended for minis- 
ters, laymen, mission study classes, Sunday 
School leaders, and all Christian workers in- 
terested in the proper presentation of this great 
theme. 


A ae Pri 
fucrease Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 
our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 
for almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 


S 


work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 


know about. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 


Write for our new catalog today. 


OFFICERS 


HERBERT C, HART, PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM E. BIEDERWOLF, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
MILFORD H.LYON, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM A. SUNDAY, THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 
J: WILBUR CHAPMAN, FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES ¥ WHEELER, FIFTH VICE-PRESIDENT 


In a recent issue of “The Ledger” (Philadel- 
phia), Dr. Munhall, the veteran evangelist, gives 
a timely and terse ‘rebuke to those who are mak- 
ing charges about “the professional and lucrative 
nature of evangelizing.” 

R. W. Lewis, of Biloxi, Miss., is in a meeting 
in Kansas City, Kans. His meeting in Biloxi, 
Miss., resulted in nearly one hundred conversions. 


J. B. Kendall and party have held successful- 


meetings recently in Wheaton, Mo., and Barlow, 
Kye Prot, J. V. Reid, Rev. Cakes ‘Edwards and 
Mrs. Kendall are members of the party. 

Coale and Huston went from Gonzales, Texas, 
to Cresco, Texas. 

The Claude A. Gunder party, of Wichita, Kans., 
has been holding a big union meeting in Union- 
ville, Mo. 

‘The French E. Oliver party reports a success- 
as in Beatrice, Neb., and are now in Xenia, 

Oo. 

U. V. Sillaway died while in meetings in 
Erie, Pa. .He was superintendent of the- City 
Rescue Mission in Milwaukee. 

Dr. John H. Elliott is doing a great work as 
superintendent of the Chapman-Alexander Bible 
Institute, Adelaide, Australia. 

I, E. Honeywell and party are now in Home- 
stead, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Hillis are now in Windber, 


a. 
M. B. 


Williams was in Darlington, Ind.; 800 
population, had 356 converts. 
Daniel S. Toy went from Linton, Ind., to Lan- 


caster, Wis. 
*The Geo. T. Stephens party won 2,000 at El- 
wood, Inds: Now at Bellevue, Ohio. 

The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago has put 
a large éyangelistic party into the field, under 
the direction of its Extension Department 

Following his successful work in San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. W. E. Biederwolf and party held a 
union meeting in Lockport, N. Y., and are now 
in York, Pa. 

The R. Sam Kirkland party has been holding 
erat meetings in Kirksville, Mo., and Tipton, 
owa, 

R. Hayes Willis has held union meetings in 
St. Joe, Ind., and Napoleon, Mich. 

The Rev. J. S. Bitler, evangelist, after having 
spent two years in Cuba, has returned to the 
United States. 

The Moody Church has rented land at Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, and built a 5,000 seat tabernacle. 
Six months’ meetings begin Nov, 7. Rev. Paul 
Rader is in charge. 

Oscar Lowry is now in Shenandoah, Iowa. 
we Wm. Asher party are now in Fullerton, 

eb. 

R. S. Campbell now in Warsaw, Ind. 

The Chas. Reign Scoville party is now in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Herbert Yeuell, last two years in Chautauqua 
work, now at Richmond, Ky. 

H. L. Stephens in Greenfield, Ohio, during Dec. 

A. V. Schreiber, the reform mayor of East 
re Pook O., was with McMinn party at Beacon, 


Milford H. Lyon and party had 2,500 converts 
at Lansing, and are now in Flint; Mich. 

Lapeer, Mich., reports 100 conversions as the 
result of a.campaign led by Harold F. Sayles. 

G. L. Hale and party report over 300 conver- 
sions in Louisiana, Mo. 

Cc. C. Smith—Jan. 2, Faribault, Minn. 

Geo. T. Stephens Party—Dec., Greenfield, O. 

H. Ss. Stoner—Jan., Lima, O.; Feb., Hartville, O. 

Henry W. Stough Party—Dec., Buffalo. 

Wm, A. Sunday Party—Dec., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Jan. 2, Trenton, N. J. 

Daniel S. Toy Party—Dec, 12, Lancaster, Wis.; 
Jan. 2, Knightstown, Ind. 

Chas. T. Wheeler Party—Dec., Boonville, Mo.; 
Jan. 2, Decatur, Ill], 


M. B. Williams Party—Dec. 12, Salem, IIl.; 


; Jan, 
16, Ardmore, Okla. 


Interdenominational Association of Evangelists 


HENRY W. STOUGH, TREASURER 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


OFFICE OF 
PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
WINONA LAKE, IND. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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oO. A. NEWLIN 
‘FRENCH E. OLIVER 
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CHAS. R. SCOVILLE 


DANIEL 8. TOY 
MELVIN E. TROTTER 


JOHN S. HAMILTON 
c. E. WILLIS 
BOB JONES 
OSCAR LOWRY 
J ¢. LUDGATE 
ARTHURS. MAGANN 


Hendrick and Carter report excellent results 
in recent single church meetings. New Albany, 
Ind., 65 conversions; Armstrong, Mo., 100. 

Great crowds came out to hear E, S. Stucker, 
in Chanute, Kans. At one service there were 89 
automobiles and 65 other conveyances. 

J. B. McMinn conducted a brief evangelistic 
campaign in Wheaton, IIll., College. Now at Bea- 
Cons NE TY 

John S. Hamilton and party, at Marion, Ohio, 
had 1,440 decisions and 500 definite re-consecra- 
tions. Now in Hastings, Neb. 

Bodell and Maxwell report 
a single church meeting in 
December they will be in the 
Church, Wooster, Ohio. 

The names of 300 converts were sent to New 
York City churches by Rev. G. W. McPherson, 
of result of the summer work in Tent Evan- 
e 
ss Three hundred conversions were the result of 
the E. B. Pratt meetings in Corning, Iowa. 

With the co-operation of the Interdenomina- 
tional Association of Evangelists, Dr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, of Washington, will conduct an institute 
on Civic Reform, December 28-31, in Chicago. 


Future Engagements. 

G. K. Ackley—Nov. 28, Millersport, O.; Jan. 2, 
Dalton, Pa.; Feb. 6, Newcomerstown, Pa.: 

Geo. Wood Anderson—Dec., Easton, Pa. 

W. E. Biederwolf Party—Jan. 2, Allentown, Pa.; 
a 27, Norristown, Pa.; April 21, Plainfield, 

Chester Birch—Dee. 2, Ypsilanti. Mich.; Jan. 2, 
Indianola, Iowa; Jan. 18, Browsville, Pa.; Feb. 2, 
Georgetown, Ohio. 

H. W. Bromley Party—Dec., Petosky, Mich. 

eae ae Party—Nov., » Asheville, 


100 conversions in 
Palestine, Ill. In 
First Presbyterian 


E. J. Forwythe Party—Dec., Tipton, Ta,; Jan. 
7-Feb. 13. Detroit, Mich. 
Cc. R. Goff Party—Dec., Centerville, Ia.; Jan., 


Mt, Pleasant, Ia. 

Gray and Weeden—Dec., Littleton, N. H.; Jan., 
Nashua. N. H. 

W. W. Hall Party—Jan. 2, Sidney, O. 

: ee S. Hamilton Party—Jan. 2, Shelbyville, 
nd. 

O. KE. Hamilton—Jan., Miami, Okla, 

W. D. Hamilton—Dec., Seward, Neb. 

Hart and Magann—Jan, 2, Elgin, Ill.; 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Hendrick and Carter—Jan., Danvers, Ill. 

C. E. Hillis Party—Dec. 12, Portage, Pa. 

I. E. Honeywell Party—Dec., Homestead, Pa.; 
Jan. 2, Shamokin, Pa. 

Robert E. Johnson Party—Dec., Red Bank, N. 
J.; Dec, 31, Topeka, Kans, 

Bob Jones Party—Dec., Joplin, Mo.; Jan.. 2, 
Aurora, Ill.; Feb. 20, Connellsville, Pas April 9; 
Gloversville. INES 

C. G. Jordan Party—Dec., Delaware, O.; Jan. 2, 
Kewanee, Ill. 

H. A. Knowles Party—Dec., Fremont, I11. 

John M, Linden—Gothenberg, Neb. 

Oscar Lowry Party—Shenandoah, Ia. 

Eva Ludgate Party—Dec., 12, El Paso, IIll.; 
Deland, Ill. 

Milford H. Lyon Party—Dec., Flint, Mich.; Jan. 
2, Wilmington, Del.; Feb 20, Spokane, Wash. 

Jas. B. McClure—Dec., Quarryville. Pa, 

E. C. Miller. Party—Dec., Paxton, Ill.; Dec. 26, 
Wheaton, Il. 

French EB. Oliver Party—Dec., Xenia, Ohio. 

Sara C, Palmer Party—Jan., Freeland, Pa. 
Feb., Milton, Pa.; March, Newcastle, Pa. 

L. K. Peacock Party—Dee., Chariton, Ta. 

E. B, Pratt—Dec., Osceola, Ia. 

Runyan- Rueckert—Dec., Vassar, Mich. 

Milton S. Rees—Dec., Malone, IN eine 
Danbury, Conn, 

Chas. Reign Scoville Party—Dec., 
City, Mo. 

H. D. Sheldon—Dec. 20, Granville, N. Y.; Jan, 2- 
7, Watervliet, N, Y. 


Feb. 20, 


Dec., 


Jan, 2, 
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The Mid-Week Service. 


The great temptation in our prayers is to pray 
to ourselves, to make it a sort of mental exer- 
cise. We find ourselves making a prayer that 
sounds nice and to the point, praying to our own 
admiration, or praying to those around us. The 
temptation is very seldom absent when people 
pray in any large company to make a ‘prayer that 
will fit in, that will do something to those around 
about us. And, in one sense I don’t know that 
that spirit is to be condemned. But if you pray 
in your very inmost soul, if you fix your eyes on 
God, and if you talk to him, you are bound to do 
good to those round about you, because. you lead 
them also to talk to God. You can be quite sure 
he is there—he is not gone on a journey, nor 
asleep and needs to be awakened. He is there 
right before you; mystery of mysteries! He is 
listening to your petitions before ‘they are well 
out of your lips or correctly formed in your 
mind! Listen! “Before they call I will answer, 
and while they are yet speaking I will hear.’’— 
William Booth. 


I. A NECESSITY. 
For Automobiles and Men. 


Acts 24:25; Gal. 5:22;.2 Pet. 1:6. 

The word “temperance” is used three times in 
the New Testament in the King James Version. 
In each of these places in the American Stand- 
ard Revision the word “self-control” is substi- 
tuted. It represents a quality which Paul urges 

upon Felix and holds up to the admiration of the 
Galatians, and which Peter advises his fellow- 
Christians to make an effort to possess. 

Both automobiles and men are powerful ma- 
chines of great effectiveness for. good or evil. 
And which this shall be, depends on the control 
exerted over them. If a man or a car runs wildly 
amuck, the end is disaster for the man, the au- 
tomobile, and the bystanders. The more brilliant 
the man, the more powerful the machine, the 
greater the ruin when either breaks loose from 


control. 
; * * * 


The Brakes. 


A new automobile, swift and powerful, is 2 
source of much satisfaction to the owner. The 
agent who sells it sets forth its fine points— 
magnets and carbureter, starter and cylinders, 
etc. But there is one thing all cars must have 
or be worse than useless. So indispensable is it 
that it is taken for granted and often. less. dis- 
cussed than other points. The swifter the car, 
the more indispensable a brake that will stop it 
promptly, and with as little jar as possible. A 
car that can climb the steepest hill on high gear 
is only a death-trap unless it has brakes that can 
hold it on a down-hill course. Better a slow car 
with a brake than the fastest and most powerful 
one without it. 

Anyone can understand that. Everyone sees 
it. But suppose the same thing is said about a 
young man as about the car he drives. Suppose 
that the point is made that the one indispensable 
thing in character is self-control. Many doubt 
that. They feel that education, influence, enersy, 
a keen mind, forceful work, are the points to be 
looked to in a successful career. What does it 
matter, they argue, if one is a little wild, if he 
loses control of himself now and then, so long 
as he has the dash and the speed necessary in 
business? 

But it does matter. A car whose brakes do not 
always work is a car no sane man wants. In 
making man higher than the brutes, God gave 
him conscience and will, the two mighty brakes 
that hold life from ruin. One who lets his con- 
science weaken and his will loosen is a failure. 
All his power is only peril for himself and others, 
unless conscience and will are in control. 

The value of a man’s life and his chance of 
reaching the goal depends upon whether the 
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brakes are in order when they are needed. If 
they are not in working trim when the critical 
moment comes, the end is not success, but the 
scrap-heap.—G. B. F, Hallock. 

* * * 


Power of Slow Speed, 


A certain automobile was being tested in Se- 
attle. It carried five passengers and was run on 
high gear. For a distance of 1,211 feet its aver- 
age speed was only 1.86 miles an hour. It tra- 
versed the 1,211 feet in 8 minutes, 8 3-5 seconds. 
During part of the little trip the speedometer 
registered only a mile an hour, and at no time 
did it register more than two miles an hour. 
Thus the machine moved slower than a man 
walks. For an entire block the driver, having 
left his seat, walked backward in front of the 
crawling machine. 


This was on a level; next they tried a hill. 
Still carrying its 800 pounds of passengers and 
still on high gear, the wonderful machine moved 
up an 8.9 per cent grade for four blocks so slowly 
that a sixth man walked leisurely ahead of the 
car the whole way. Starting at seven mileg an 
hour, the automobile was running as slowly as 
five miles an hour before the top of the hill was 
reached. Altogether the performance ig said to 
be unexcelled, : 


It is the popular idea that chauffeurs are 
erazy for speed; and yet every, automobilist can 
easily get all the speed he wants. But what he 
really longs for is motion that is decidedly slow, 
a mere crawl, just short of a full stop. 


For every occasion when he really needs to go 
extraordinarily fast there are ten occasions when 
he needs to go phenomenally slow. These occa- 
sions are most frequent, of course, on tne 
crowded city streets. There it constantly hap- 
pens that the driver must engage in a slow race 
back of an ice cart on a hillside, perhaps, or 
waiting a chance to dash through a blockade or 
creeping along till a policeman gives the signal 
to cross a street. Lacking the power to move 
slowly, as slowly as a horse pulling a heavy dray, 
the chauffeur will either crash into the car ahead 
or stall his engine. His high ambition is to keep 
moving, but so slowly that the turning of the 
wheels is scarcely perceptible. This proves his 
machine a fine one and himself a good driver, 

Every owner of an automobile soon discerns its 
human qualities, and certainly in all this it is 
very like us men and women. Time and again in 
every life comes the necessity for “slow speed.” 
Some one isin the way. We come across a block- 
ade. The road is full of workmen. We cannot 
do what we would. Our plans conflict with the 
plans of others. The time is inopportune. We 
must wait, 

Well for us if we can go ahead—but slowly! 
Doing this, we hold to our purpose; we do not 
lose momentum; our life engine is not stalled. 
We are ready to dash ahead at the very first 
favorable opportunity. That is the proof of a 
good brain-and-heart engine and the proof also 
of a good driver thereof. 

It is trying when ice carts get in our way, 
when policemen hold up imperative hands, when 
some slow-poke of a 1909 model occupies the nar- 
row road in front of us and will not, possibly 
cannot, let us go by. We may fret a little, but 
soon we perceive a fine chance to show our skill 
in a new way—practicing “slow speed.” So we 
throttle the engine down, put on the brake just 
a little now and then, and—keep moving! When 
we are free of the obstacle, how proudly we turn 
on the gasoline, let the engine out, and whirl on 
our way. at thirty miles an hour! 

The race of energy will be conducted with 
greater zest because the race of patience was run 
So well.—Russel Sewall, in The Adult Student. 

Control—self-control—is the one thing essen- 
tian to automobile drivers—and everybody else 


sie II. OUR INHERITANCE. 

Acts 22:28; Rom. 8:14-17; Heb. 6:13-17; Jas. 2:5; 
= Titus 3:7; Acts 20:32; Col. 1:12; Eph. 5:5; 
Eph. 1/143. Eph. 1:18; 1 Pet, 1:4. 

S Expository Notes, 

= Aets 22:28. Men gain property and position in 
two ways. Stocks and bonds and lands may 
come to one by inheritance, or they may be pur- 
chased for cash. In some countries some men 
are born to certain ranks—they have a given 
title because they are the sons of their fathers. 
Others obtain rank as the reward of distin- 
guished services to the state. But the aris- 
tocracy which men generally envy is that of 
birth. 

Claudius Lysias had obtained the conveted 
possession of a Roman citizenship by purchase, 
by the expenditure of a large sum of money, but 
Paul proudly stated that his citizenship came to 
him by inheritance, “But I am a Roman born. 
And both men recognized that as a higher claim. 
We generally think more of that which comes to 
us as a gift than of that which we earn. 


Rom, 8:14-17. Does anyone think that this in- 
heritance is not for him, that only members of 
the family have any claim on the inheritance? 
Paul answers that if one is not a son by birth 
he may be by adoption. And children by adop- 
tion are heirs along with children by birth. Put- 
ting the case in the strongest possible language 
we who have “received the spirit of adoption” 
are “heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

Heb, 6:13-17; Jas, 2:5; Titus 3:7. Of what does 
the inheritance consist? Of God’s promises. In 
Hebrews the special reference is to God’s prom- 
ise to Abraham that he should receive a blessing 
himself and should be a blessing to the world. 
The Christian is heir to that and, all other prom- 
ises of God to his children. He ig heir also to the 
kingdom of God and to eternal life therein, 

Acts 20:32; Col. 1:12. Who will be one’s com- 
panions? Paul tells the Ephesian elders, and 
again writes to the brethren at Colossae, that 
they may have “inheritance among the saints.’ 
These heirs will gain an entrance into the best 


society. 
Eph. 5:5. 


Some may find themselves disin- 
herited. Sometimes persons are _ disqualified 
from inheriting under the will. Wilful sins cut 
‘one off from inheritance in the kingdom of God. 

Eph. 1:14. How does one prove his claim? 
Sometimes a man takes into court papers that 
prove his claim to be the heir. But the figure 
back of the word, ‘earnest,’ is not so much legal 
as commercial. The dictionary definition is, “a 
part given in advance as a pledge of all; an as- 
surance of something to come.” Paul says that 
the gift of the Spirit is the guarantee of the 
future possession of the inheritance, as the small 
payment which “binds the bargain,” is the pledge 
of the larger amount yet to come. 

Eph, 1:18; 1 Pet, 1:4. What is the value of this 
inheritance? . See how Paul piles up his epithets, 
“riches” and “glory,” two words to conjure with 
in*two different fields. . Peter has four epithets. 
We.might paraphrase thus: An inheritance in- 
destructible, unstained, undying—literally, un- 
withering. Vincent says, “The first epithet em- 
phasizes the indestructibility of substance, the 
last, of grace and beauty.” And all this has been 
reserved for us, laid up and kept for us. 

: Plan for Our Meeting. 

Ask different persons to read the _ selected 
verses. After each one let the pastor give the 
explanation of the passage, its application to the 
topic, 


Thoughts on The Theme, 

An orphan girl said, “Since I have been adopt- 
ed by a‘lady like Mrs. , I always feel, 
wherever I am, that, in my words, and actions 
and appearance, I must be a credit to her.” 

The young girl’s sense of responsibility ex- 
presses what every Christian should feel. Since 
we are sons and daughters of the King, should 
we not at all times’‘and in all places be careful 
to be “a credit” to him, as the girl put it? We 
surely would not be so thoughtless, so tactless. 
or so graceless aS we sometimes are if we re- 
membered our royal relationship. It is only by 
dwelling constantly in Christ’s presence, by 
walking eyer at his side, that the beauty of his 
life becomes part of our very selves, so that the 
relationship grows evident to all.—East and 
West, 


Ill. IF JESUS CAME TO OUR TOWN. 
Luke 4:16; Matt. 18:20. 
(The following is based upon a report of a con- 
vention devotional meeting, as told in the Ep- 
worth Herald.) 


The leader spoke of a book that made some 
stir in religious circles a number of years ago, 
“If Christ came to Chicago.” Then he asked for 
New Testament instances of our Lord’s entering 
a town and what then happened there. The re-. 
sponses were: “He came to Nazareth, and was 
cast out,” “To Capernaum, and was criticized 
for eating with publicans and sinners.” “To Jer- 
icho, and gave sight to a blind man and salvation 
to an extortioner.” “To Nain, and gave back to 
a widow her only son.” “To Gadara, and was 
urged to leave as his coming was bad for busi- 
ness.”” “To Bethany, and wags welcomed among 
friends.” “To the coast of Phenicia, and found 
greater faith than in Israel.” ‘'To Cana, and at- 
tended a wedding.” “To Sychar, and told revo- 
lutionary truths to a Samaritan woman.” “To 
Jerusalem, and the children welcomed him and 
the priests plotted against him and crucified 
him,” etc. 

Then the leader asked, “If Jesus came to your 
town, what would he do?’ The answers were: 
“Tf he came to S., he would put the saloon out 
of business.” “To M., he would: get after the 
pool halls.” “To B., he would denounce the men 
who run their factories with child labor... “To 
N., he would end the sale and use of cigarettes.’ 
These and others like to them, saw Jesus the 
reformer, the foe of public evils. % 

Others thought of more personal results and 
said: “If Jesus came to our town, he would go 
to the polls and put his principles into his vote.” 
“He would start a revival of- honesty and fair 
dealing among business men.” “There would be 
less auto riding during church time on Sundays.” 

Then others thought of religious activities, 
saying: “If Jesus appeared in R., some of our 
Sunday School teachers would take new courage 
for their work.” “There would be a big increase 
of reading of the New Testament if the Chris- 
tians of C, knew Jesus was in town.” : 

Jesus, the prophet, will quicken consciences 
and inspire men and women to live their lives 
on a higher plane. 

Then the leader asked, “If Jesus came to your 
town, what would you do?’ The answers came 
more slowly: “I might be afraid at first—but 
I should want to see him.’ “I should like to 
know a little beforehand. There are some things 
I would need to get ready.” “I would ask him to 
settle some questions that have troubled me a 
long time.” “I should try to get courage to in- 
vite him to my home.” “I could tell him some 
things I could not tell anybody else.’ etc. 

Instead of the Reformer and Prophet, they be- 
gan to think of the Friend and Counsellor. ‘ 

Then one arose and said, ‘But we have been 
forgetting that Jesus is here. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” 

Plan for Our Meeting. 
Outline, i 

1. When Jesus came to New Testament towns, 
what happened because of his presence? 

2, If Jesus came to your town, what do you 
think he would do? 8. What would be the ef- 
fect upon your church? 4. What would you do? 

If the usual attendants would not respond to 
the first question asked unexpectedly in the 
meeting, give out beforehand the towns named, 
and others, to different persons, asking each to 
tell one thing that happened in a given town 
when Jesus came to it. The other questions can 
be asked, one at a time, of the congregation, ‘° 


IV. THE KING OF GLORY, 
Psalm 24, 
Expository Notes, ; 
David had become the king over all Israel, se- 
lected by God and chosen of men. He had cap- 
tured the “stronghold of Zion’? for his” future 
capital. But he knew that Israel was to be a 
theocracy, Jehovah was to be the real ruler of 
the nation. And now the symbol Of the presence 
of Jehovah, the ark of God, is to be brought into 
the capital. Jehovah of hosts’ will henceforth 
dwell in his own city. | mae “ 
So the king and his Officers, the chief-men of 
the nation, the Levites and the tabernacle choir, 
come in long procession with trumpets‘and music 
and song, bringing the ark of the covenant for 


nest 


the first time into the city of Jerusalem. As 
the procession approaches the gate in the frown- 
ing walls, the first six verses of Psalm 24 were 
probably sung. “Jehovah comes as a victorious 
warrior, fresh from the conquest of the impreg- 
nable fortress.” 


The first strain proclaims Jehovah as the ruler 
of the earth and its inhabitants. Because he has 
chosen one city as his special dwelling-place, 
aoe one think that his authority is limited to 


Then comes a question as to who are worthy 
to enter the city with him—who shall be his at- 
tendants? The answer is given, “He who is up- 
right and pure and true.” Jehovah is a holy 
God as well as a great one, and his worshippers 
must be righteous and holy, too, At least that is 
their aim, and they must be true and sincere. Ag 
Jesus told the woman of Samaria, “Such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshipers.” The em- 
phasis is upon simple, fundamental qualities. 

But the procession has reached the walls. and 
the herald calls for the gates to be opened be- 
fore the king. In mediaeval ages the herald 
called for the portcullis to be lifted that the war- 
riors might enter. In answer from the towers 
the warder asks who it is that is seeking admis- 
sion—a sort of a challenge for the password. The 
response ig that the king comes, a victorious 
warrior, to enter his capital. 

In a warlike age it was very natural to present 
Jehovah in the guise of a conquering warrior. 
Of the attractiveness of this ideal to mankind, 
this last year has shown terrible proof. But to 
this picture of the glorious King as a conqueror 
was added the thought of his just and righteous 
rule, and then the King of glory is also the 
Prince of Peace. But in ancient times the war- 
rior was the only ideal of the man of power. 

At last, in response to a repeated demand for 
identification, comes the highest title of the 
King—Jehovah of hosts. This phrase appears in 
Scripture with the establishment of the mon- 
archy. At first it seems to have meant “Lord of 
the armies of Israel,” suggestive of Jehovah’s 
especial protection of Israel. But as the word 
“hosts” denoted heavenly hosts as well as earth- 
ly ones, it was applied to the heavenly bodies— 
the sun, moon and stars—which were worshiped 
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PERSONAL. 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell, who recently resigned 
the pastorate of the London City Temple, has an- 
nounced that he will return to the’ Church of 
England, after twenty years spent in the non- 
conformist ministry. Mr. Campbell will receive 
ordination at the hands of the Bishop of Birming- 


ham, He will be attached to the cathedral in 
that city, 

eee * * * 

Eli Stedman Dow; eighty-three years old, 


builder of the first cash register (the beginning 
of what is now one of the biggest businesses in 
the United States), died lately at the Ohio Ma- 
sonic Home, at Springfield.—Herald and Pres- 
byter. 
* * * 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus recently stated that every 
one of the twelve most prominent preachers in 
Chicago’ was brought up ona farm. 


NEWS, : 

There are approximately 1,300,000 Jews in 
Greater New York. Of this vast number only 
28,000 are members of the Jewish synagogues. 
The numbers tell their own story. Where will 
they land? In complete agnosticism and athe- 
ism, or will the Christian Church prove big 
enough and powerful enough to win them?— 
Epworth Herald. | : fy 
What are the proportions of Mohammedanism? 
Where? There aig about 201,000,000: Mohamme- 
dans. Of these 201,000,000, about 42,000,000 live 
inwAfrica, which is about one-third of the popula- 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


by the nations round about Israel. It is not 
merely a national political and warlike title, but 
a religious one—an assertion of Jehovah’s uni- 
versal sovereignty. He is not merely the God 
of Israel, but the Ruler of the Universe—the 
Lord of those glittering bodies which other na- 
tions worshiped, and of the nations themselves. 
Plan of Our Meeting. 

Ask for Scripture verses in which God is rep- 
resented as a King and a Conqueror. 

It igs generally believed that the first use of 
this psalm was as a song—solos and chorus. 
Perhaps the best division is as follows: vs. 1, 2, 
chorus; 3, solo; 4, 5, answering golo; 6, chorus. 

Then comes an interlude. 

The song is resumed at the gates: v. 7, solo 
(from the procession); 8a, solo (question from 
the walls); 8b, response by chorus; 9, solo (same 
voice as v. 7); 10a, solo (from the walls, same 
voice as in 8a); 10b, final answer from chorus. 

Have the psalm read in this manner. Have 
four persons read the questions and answers as 
indicated above, while the audience, led by the 
pastor, read the chorus parts in concert. 

Suggest that our lives are approaching the 
closed gates of a new year. Will we open these 
gates to the King of glory and give him a tri- 
umphant entrance? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

Christ is “the Lord mighty in battle.” True, 
he is the Prince of Peace, but he is also the bet- 
ter Joshua, the victorious Captain, in whom 
dwells the conquering divine might, Through 
all the gentleness of his life there winds a mar- 
tial strain, and it is not in vain that the Hvan- 
gelist who is most deeply penetrated by the 
sweetness of his love, is the one who most often 
speaks of him as overcoming, and who has pre- 
served as his last words to his timid followers, 
that triumphant command, “Be of good cheer! 
I have overcome the world.” 

If the King comes in, the city will be impreg- 
nable. If you open your hearts for him, he will 
come and keep you from all your foes and give 
you the victory over them all. So, to every hard- 
pressed heart, waging an unequal contest with 
toils and temptations, and sorrows and sins, this 
great hope is given, that Christ the Victor will 
come in his power to garrison heart and mind. 
—Alexander McLaren. 


tion of the Dark Continent. Every third woman 
in Africa bears the yoke of Islam; every third 
child wears a Moslem charm to protect it from 
the evil eye. In India there are 67,500,000 Mo- 
hammedans. Workers will tell you that Hin- 
duism in India is already disintegrating, and 
that Mohammedanism and Christianity are to- 
gether struggling for the mastery of Bengal, 
the Punjab, and even Madras Presidency. In 
the Dutch Bast Indies there are 35,500,000; in 
Turkey, 12,250,000; in Afghanistan, seven or 
eight millions; in Persia, over 5,000,000; in China, 
between eight and ten millions’ scattered 
throughout the provinces, especially in the 
Northwest and Southwest.—S. M. Zwemer. 


* * * 


The American Methodist Mission in India 
baptized thirty thousand persons in 1912 and 
forty thousand in 1918, and that was precisely 
the number of converts won by the mission in 
the forty years between 1856 and 1896. Speak- 
ing of the conversion of India, a distinguished 
authority has said: “I believe it will take place 
at last wholesale, just as our ancestors were 
converted. The country will have Christian in- 
struction infused into it in every way. Then at 
last, when society is completely saturated with 
Christian knowledge and public opinion has 
taken a decided turn that way, they will come in 
by hundreds.” 


* * * 
The thirtieth annual meeting of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, reports that 1,468 stu- 
dents were enrolled during the past year, rep- 
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resenting 30 denominations, 41 states, and 31 
foreign countries, 

As a part of their practical training these 
students conducted or attended 40,895 meetings 
for men, women and children, in churches, mis- 
sions, factories, industrial clubs, and in the open 
air, and taught 16,838 Sunday School and mis- 
sion-study classes. They made 20,404 personal 
ealls in homes, lodging-houses, and hospitals, 
and talked individually about salvation with 63,- 
552 persons, reporting 9,638 as professing con- 
version to Jesus Christ. They distributed 70,770 
tracts and 3,332 copies of the Gospel. 

‘The following trustees were elected executive 
committee for the coming year: Henry P. Cro- 
well, president Quaker Oats Company; E. K. 
Warren, president The Warren Featherbone 
Company; James M. Gray, resident Dean. 

* * * 


The school board of Tacoma will allow credits 
to high school students for Bible study. A com- 
mittee of ministers worked out the nlan for the 
course of study. The work is to be done outside 
of school under competent instructors. An ex- 
amination at the end of the year by the school 
authorities will determine the standing of the 
pupils. 

* * * 

Last winter there was great excitement over 
“war babies’”.in England. We find now that this 
was much ado about nothing. The report of the 
Registrar General gives the number Of illegiti- 
mate births in England and Wales for the 
months of April, May and June as 9,644. This is 
a deplorable large amount, but it is 333 less than 
for the corresponding period of 1914. This is to 
say the call-to arms has reduced the evil instead 
of increasing it. The same result is observed in 
France. 

The improvement shown in both countries is in 
part due to the “war brides’ movement, which 
encourages the soldiers to marry before going 
to the front and removed the legal obstacles to 
such marriages. This movement was generally 
misunderstood and unjustly criticized in the 
United States at the time, but it was dictated by 
sound morality and the vital interests of the 
countries concerned. As the war goes on into 
its second year and the death list piled up, the 
importance of war babies of honorable parent- 
age becomes evident. Whatever the outcome of 
the war, the regeneration of Europe depends 
upon its women.--The Independent. 


Yuan Shih Kai, president of the Chinese Re- 
public, has just made a gift of $2,000 to the 
Peking University, and pledged the same amount 
annually. Peking University has been under the 
care of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
plans are being made for a union university, 
which is to be jointly controlled by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the 
London Missionary Society. 


The installation of an additional telephone in 
the office of the mayor of Chicago lately 
brought the number of telephones in use in Chi- 
cago up to 400,000. On September 28, 1879, thirty- 
seven years ago to a day, the four hundredth 
telephone was installed for the then mayor of 
Chicago. The number of telephones in large 
cities of the world is: New York, 428,750; Lon- 
don, with 8,000,000 population, 258,895; Berlin, 
154,800; Philadelphia, 150,400; and Paris 95,033.— 
The Advance, a F 

Perhaps the most permanent influences of the 
American §. §. Union is in the development of 
Christian workers. One missionary writes that 
200 men, who, five years ago, were in no way in- 
terested in the Sunday School, are now active in 
Christian work. Fifty are teachers, eleven are 
prominently connected with the County Sabbath 
School Association, one is the organizer of Adult 
Bible Classes, and two superintendents are now 
preaching. A Michigan missionary reports that 
100 Christian workers have come out of his 
schools; three are now preaching and 20 are 
Sunday School teachers. An Indiana missionary 
reports that his schools have sent out seven 
ministers. FPwenty of our 37 missionaries re- 
ported 24 ministers, 10 students for the ministry, 
108 Sunday School superintendents, 132 other 


officers, 812 Sunday School teachers, 2,660 Chris- 
tian workers, active along other lines, making 
a total of 3,746 Christian workers known to have 
been brought out in our Union Schools in neg- 
lected rural and mining communities in the Cen- 
tral District. 

= * * 

Bible study has been introduced into the regu- 
lar course of the Goshen, Ind., high school. In- 
struction is given by the Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist ministers. The state will give the exami- 
nation. 

* * * 

In ten years more than 30 churches have de- 
veloped from the schools of the American Sun- 
day School Union in mining towns of Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. 4 

There are at present twenty-four regular chap- 
lains in the navy, and four have been appointed 
under the new law as acting chaplains, making 
twenty-eight. The full number to be appointed 
under the present reguiations is about fifty. The 
Secretary of the Navy hopes to appoint at least 
seven this year, so that when they have served 
their three years of probation they may be 
found qualified to be appointed as permanent 
chaplains. The law limits the number of per- 
manent chaplains that can be appointed in any 
one year to seven. 

As to chaplains in the army, the law author- 
izes the President to appoint a chaplain for each 
regiment of calvary and infantry, one for the 
corps of engineers, one for each corps of field 
artillery and fourteen for the coast artillery 
corps. There are sixty-five chaplains in the army 
at present; of these four are Congregationalists, 
sixteen are Roman Catholic, thirteen are Protes- 
tan Episcopal, six are Methodist Episcopal, nine 
Presbyterian, six Baptist, including two colored 
Baptist, three Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, two African Methodist Episcopal, two 
Lutheran. one Dutch Reformed, one Christian 
and one Unitarian. 

Of the chaplains in the navy, one is a Congre- 
gationalist, six are Roman Catholic, five are 
Methodist, six Episcopalian, three Baptist, one 
Presbyterian, one Universalist and one belongs 
to the Disciples of Christ. The Secretary of the 
Navy has appointed further these acting chap- 
lains: One Roman Catholic, one Presbyterian, 
one Baptist and one belonging to the Disciples 
of Christ.—Oliver Huckel, in The Advance. 


The World’s Sunday School Association an- 
nounces that the World’s Eighth Sunday School 
Convention, planned for Tokyo, Japan, October, 
1916, has been postponed on account of the con- 
tinuation of the war in Europe. 

SOCIAL, 

The toll of the saloons in Chicago is equiva- 
lent to an Eastland disaster every six months, 
with an aftermath of poverty, suffering, sorrow 
and crime which rests as heavily on the city as 
the death toll itself. nS 

s 


Newark, N. J., has a population of 390,000, of 
whom 290,000 are foreign-born children of for- 
eign-born parents. There are 65,000 Italians; 
one Italian colony of 30,000 is so solidly Italian 
that in a public school accommodating 1,500 chil- 
dren every one was Italian excepting one, who 
was a Jew. 

* * * 

Some of the great employers of labor who have 
recently opposed- drinking among. their employes 
are the Diamond Match Company, the Homestead 
Steel Works, the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company, Hershey Chocolate Company, the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company, the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Western Electric 
Company, the Pullman Company, the Edison 
Company, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Standard Oil Company and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company,—S. S., Magazine. 3 ‘ 

* 


The Wisconsin public schools are going into 
the moving picture business on a large scale, 
not for financial profit but for the high purpose 
of education. Films will be used to show. every 
stage of American history from the time Colum- 
bus discovered America and Washington crossed 
the Delaware down to the present stirring times, 
There are 285 schools equipped with stereop- 
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“sions—teachers, 
dentists, editors. 


mere cf 


ticongs and there are also 18,000 lantern slides on 
200 subjects and 130,000 feet of motion picture 
film on 100 subjects available for this educa- 
tional purpose. A large number of the public 
schools in the state have been equipped with 


-their own motion picture machines and others 


all over the state are planning to install the 

necessary equipment immediately.—Northwest- 

ern Christian Advocate. 
* * * 

The immigration to our country in ten years 
equals the normal population of seven of the 
largest Southern states, or fifteen of the Western 
states. The entire population of New England 
together with Delaware and New Jersey, does 
net equal our immigration in past ten years, and 
Pennsylvania received one-fifth of the whole 
number. In a single year 176,000 foreigners lo- 
eated in this state. These people bring to us 
great benefits. Without them our great indus- 
tries would be badly crippled. They bring also 
heavy burdens and grave responsibilities. “A 
million immigrants—a million opportunities—a 
million obligations.” : 

* * * 

The new traffic rules for state highways, 
drafted in compliance with the provisions of the 
new Cass road law in Ohio provide that: 

“No person shall operate a motor vehicle while 
in a state of intoxication.” 

. * 
Reforms in the Orient. 

The social message is receiving all the em- 
phasis today. Our ministers are preaching it, 
our students are studying its problems, the Bible 
is being searched for texts and implications of 
it, but more than these—the average Christian 
in the pews is thinking in social terms. 

Every one agrees that it is in missionary work 
that the great social results are achieved. Look 
at the immense social reforms produced by mis- 
sionary influences in the countries of the Orient: 
The burning’ of the widows on the funeral pyre 
in India has been abolished; the great immorali- 
ties of temple worship in India have been 
checked: cannibalism, head-hunting, witchcraft, 
have been driven into secret places of darkness; 
slavery no longer stalks abroad unabashed, 
though it still lurks in secret paths of Africa. 
Think of that splendid attempt to free a nation 
from the grip of opium, the noblest struggle 
with moral evil since the Civil War, and note 
the marvelously successful but gigantic reform 
of abolishing foot-binding in China. This was 
probably the most easily won triumph of mercy 
the world has ever known, for by imperial 
decree and almost in a day this largest unnec- 
essary factor of suffering in the human race 
loosened its clutch on one hundred million 
women, 

These social results are the by-products of 
direct missionary work. Similar great gains 
are discoverable in the home field, in the slum 
and on the frontier, from Jane Addams’ social 
settlement in Chicago to the rural Young Men’s 
Christian Association in unsettled districts of 
the West; from the discovery and the cure of 
the hookworm disease in the South or the 
founding of a Tuskegee, to the social relief of 
the fisherfolk of Labrador by Grenfell. 


; A Silent Protest. 

Thirty women, graduates from American col- 
leges, wearing the suffrage sash with its glitter- 
ing legend, appeared in the United States District 
Court in New York City and stood in silence 
while a throng of aliens took the oath to be loyal 
American citizens. Many different nationalities 
were represented, and the answers, given 1) 
broken English, with occasional difficulties of 
comprehension, were no doubt very different from 
those that would have been given to the court 


had the questions been addressed to the party of 
educated women who watched the proceedings. 
They made. it somewhat of a solemn function in 


the desire that it should bring vividly before the 
eyes of those who witnessed it the unequal at- 
titude of the state towards its sons and daugh- 
ters. It was a new way of driving home the 


-woman’s argument, and a vivid and effective one. 


—The Christian Herald. | 


Achievements of Negroes. 
There are over 50,000 negroes in the profes- 
preachers, lawyers, doctors, 
Thirty thousand are engaged 


in business. Fifty years ago there i 

South no negro architects, alscerisianeonoteeete 
phers, druggists, dentists, physicians; no negro 
owners of mines, cotton mills, dry-goods store 
Insurance companies, publishing houses; no 
newspaper editors, no undertakers, no real estate 
dealers, and no hospitals managed by negroes. 
In 1913 negroes were managing ail the above 
enterprises. They are editing 450 newspapers 
and periodicals. They own 100 insurance com- 
panies, 300 drug stores, and over 20,000 grocery 
and other stores. They are 300,000 more negroes 
working in the trades and in other occupations 


requiring skill—blacksmiths, carpenters, cabi- 

net-makers, masons, miners,—Mi ; 

SO Miss. Rev. of 
s * * 


; Preventive Measures, 

Major General William Harding Carter of the 
Hawaiian department of the United States army 
said that soldiers should have books, if they 
were to be kept out of the combination dance 
halls and saloons. As a result of a crusade, in 
which several newspapers joined, the Honolulu 
post now has more than 10,000 volumes, and 
other departments, particularly that under Major 
General Thomas H. Barry in the Philippines, 
have started a similar campaign. In the Philip- 
pines it is estimated 30,000 volumes will be 
needed for the many remote army posts. The 
Illinois Steel Company at Gary, Indiana, has 
opened a food-at-cost-price restaurant in order 
to keep its thousands of employes out of sa- 
loons. Two more counties in Minnesota have 
boarded the band wagon started by the enact- 
ment of an option law by the recent legislature, 
and several wholesale liquor houses were forced 
out with the saloons. General Gallieni, military 
governor of Paris, has declared that hereafter 
alcoholic liquors shall not be sold to soldiers 
within the intrenched camp of Paris. 

* * * 


Illiteracy. 
_ An illiterate democracy is as vain an imagin- 
ing as a creditless business and a formless art, 
for government by representation rests upon the 
intelligence of all, and in turn intelligence de- 
pends upon general and rapid transfer of thought 
and information by the printed page. 

Warning lessons have come to us already in 
the costly strikes of Colorado, Illinois and West 
Virginia, and in Passaic, Roosevelt and Bayonne, 
New Jersey, communities that have unusually 
large percentages of illiterates. Increasing 
numbers of illiterates lower the sense of civic 
responsibility and increase disease, industrial 
inefficiency, and that isolation which hinders so- 
cial advance, * * * 

To offset the lack of solicitude concerning il- 
literacy in the North, the Southern states have 
been bestirring themselves so successfully that 
they have reduced their illiterates one-third in 
the last ten years, and have effected a cut of 
fifty per cent in their percentage of illiteracy 
during the past two decades. In Kentucky, the 
number of illiterates was decreased by sixty 
thousand from 1900 to 1910. 

Meantime the sovereign states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
watch with apparent equanimity an increase of 
their illiterates by scores of thousands in the 
short period of the last decade. New York State, 
where illiterates are so numerous that they 
would replace every living soul in so great a 
city as Buffalo, is taking no organized measures 
even to estimate the immensity of the problem 
of its illiteracy, much less officially to institute 
adequate extension of schooling to adult illiter- 
ates industrially employed. Connecticut is in 
even more dire straits. 

While illiteracy does not necessarily imply ig- 
norance, it does predicate lack of information 
and intelligent understanding. It increases prej- 
udice, suspicion and passion, and diminishes mu- 
tual appreciation and power to co-operate; yet 
co-operation is the essence of modern civiliza- 
tion, and inability to co-operate is the basis of 
race hatred. * * * : 

The problem of immigrant illiteracy cannot 
be solved by educators or by legislators alone. 
It requires the force of an informed public senti- 
ment. It is a matter which concerns every wom- 
an as well as every man who would conserve the 
well-being of the home as well as industrial pros- 
perity. Its solution helps preserve industrial 
peace, representative government, and commu- 
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nity life in so far as these are endangered by 
increasing inert or menacing masses of untaught 
adults who form mere aggregations of ignor- 
ance, disease, and dependency, and who are in- 
capable of amalgamation, absorption, or union 
with their American fellow-citizens.—Winthrop 
Talbot, in The Century. 
* * * 
GENERAL. 
The Triumphs of Peace. 

It is significant that the names of Drs. Find- 
ley, Carrol, Reed, Lazear, and Agramonte are not 
among the list of thousands of persons and 
things dwelt upon in the last edition of the “En- 
eyclopedia Britannica.” And yet these men, 
through their discovery of the means by which 
yellow fever is spread, and by establishing the 
means of preventing it, made a contribution to 
society which has already saved thousands upon 
thousands of lives and millions upon millions of 
dollars. 

In ‘the same encyclopaedia you may search in 
vain for the name of Nicholas Senn, a surgeon 
who, by his own work and especially by his 
teaching, has directly and indirectly put life- 
saving knowledge to work for the everlasting 
benefit of mankind. And yet considerable space 
is devoted to acquainting students with the 
prize-ring accomplishments of Tom Sayers, one- 
time champion pugilist of the world. 

.Again, you may find long lists of names of 
minor poets, painters, and essayists, the very 
existence of many of whom would long since 
have passed from recollection were it not for 
such memorials as the encyclopaedias furnish. 

It is singular how values in knowledge and 
service and success have been and are still be- 
ing gauged. Let a man slaughter enough in 
warfare and his name and fame will be perpet- 
uated. Let him, however, by personal sacrifice 
of money, health, or even of life itself, secure 
life, health and wealth to others, and his name 
will be glorified by his own craft and guild— 
if at all. 

Why should we not begin to exalt men of 
peace, particularly when we see where men of 
war are leading the world today? And in the 
pursuits of peace, what labor is more worth 
while than that which prevents disease and robs 
death of its sting? No accomplishment of an in- 
dividual, of a community, or of a state can sur- 
pass that of saving the lives and insuring the 
health of one’s fellow beings.—The Living 
Church. 

* * * 
Methodism in Europe. 

Bishop John L. Nuelson, who has just returned 
from Europe, says: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe 
numbers about seventy-five thousand members 
and nearly one thousand ordained and local 
preachers, with property worth seven million 
dollars. In Germany and Austria-Hungary we 
have a membership of over twenty-nine thou- 
sand, while in Italy, France and Russia the total 
membership is four thousand; the rest of the 
seventy-five thousand members are to be found 
in the neutral lands of HBurope. He said that 
one-third of our preachers in Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, between three and four thousand 
of our membership in these nations are in the 
army. About ten per cent of these had been 
killed already,- and many more wounded. In 
some of the larger congregations from fifty to 
sixty men are gone; the entire official board in 
other churches, all the male Sunday. School 
teachers. This war has led Methodist ministers, 
ordained by the same bishop less than three 
years ago, to shoot each other. In one of the 
bayonet charges, one soldier who was a Method- 
ist had occasion to examine the knapsack of an 
enemy soldier whom he had killed with the 
bayonet. When he opened the knapsack a copy 
of the New Testament dropped out in which was 
written an inscription from a pastor showing 
the owner was also a member of a Methodist 
Church, 

* * * 
The Snare of Statistics, 

Statistics are a most valuable and indispens- 
able instrument in the study of social questions. 
Many truths can be arrived at only by their use. 
But like many keen and efficient tools, they are 
most dangerous in the hands of unskilled, un- 
scrupulous, or. reckless manipulators. Inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, they may be made to 


defeat their own true purpose, becoming the 
means of disseminating conjecture instead of 
fact, falsehood in the place of truth. They need 
to be continually tested, by writer and reader 
alike, by every other means which can’ be 
brought to bear on the question under considera- 
tion. 

‘So insidious are the dangers that the mere 
appearance of a statistical table ought to be a 
signalling for the marshalling of every element 
of care and caution which can be summoned. 
statistical table is not, in itself, a demonstration 
of a truth. Nor, on the other hand, is nothing 
true which cannot be proved by statistics. Sta- 
tistics are good. But they must not be allowed 
to take the place of logic, observation, and com- 
mon sense. And the greatest of these is com- 
mon sense.—The Unpopular Review. 

* * * 


THE WAR HAS REDUCED DRINKING. 
From The World’s Work. : 
In France. : 

The war has already brought about a diminu- 
tion of drinking in the army. The character of 
the war, demanding consistent effort lasting 
weeks and months, has left no opportunity for 
heavy drinking. The French army is also too 
intent on its task of getting the Germans off 
French soil to allow itself any relaxation. Along 
the French front, which I have been allowed to 
visit, you see only healthy physical activity, and 
the drinking places in the small towns are not 
much patronized by the soldiers stationed there. 
The favorite drink in the French army today is 
tea. There are many tea canteens along the 
front, where men can get hot cups of tea on en- 
tering and leaving the trenches; every one of 
these I have seen hag been full, and single can- 

teens sometimes serve 25,000 cups of tea a day. 


The war also is responsible for the present 
success of the campaign against absinthe, and it 
has given the stimulus to the gentral temper- 
ance movement, as it has in Russia and England. 
It is really a campaign for efficiency through 
temperance. How fundamental and lasting the 
stimulus will be is hard to tell. In autocratic 
Russia a reform can be made by ukase. In the 
democracies of England and France a reform 
must have popular support to succeed, even in 
war times. 


HOW 


* * * 


In England. 

Various vested interests have killed the larger 
plan of making the nation temperate and thereby 
increasing its efficiency. What Lloyd-George did 
obtain from Parliament was the complete power 
over the liquor traffic, wholesale and retail, in 
the munition and transport centers. The Board 
of Control he has established will be able in 
these areas to close public houses, or manage 
them in the interest of the state, or transform 
them into decent refreshment houses. Not a gill 
of spirit or a glass of beer will be purchaseable 
by clubs, railroad bars, hotels, public houses, or 
private persons in these areas except from the 
state owners. The Board of Control is empow- 
ered also to establish canteens within the fac- 
tories, or outside of them, for the provision of 
wholesome food and drink. There will be in 
these places object lessons in the principles of 
state ownership and disinterested management. 

Eo 


In Russia, 

Before 1914 there was comparatively little 
money in the pockets of the peasants. The 
money was all in the till of the vodka shop. 
There was such improvidence on the part of the 
peasants that they squandered their agricultural 
capital, less seed was sown, the land was fall- 
ing out of cultivation. Today there is a super- 
fluity of money, and the tendency will be to sow 
more, to buy better cattle, better agricultural im: 
plements. The country is always poor and needs 
every penny that can be spared. So the prohi- 
pee of vodka means improvement in the har- 
vests. 

Vodka meant noverty in the home and the 
consequent starving of children. Better harvests 
mean stronger and more children on the coun: 
tryside, . 

The absence of vodka means, first of all, a 
blank in people’s lives and a quantity of un- 
spendable cash in their pockets, and then a ques- 
tioning in the mind and a desire for something 
new. 
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Especially in the mining and spinning villages 
there is a noticeable blank and an ennui owing 
to absence of vodka. The latest reports show 
that the miners and spinners are doing more 
work simply because there is nothing else to do, 
and not much other way of spending the time. 
Money ‘is going into the State Savings Bank, 
which, by the way, pays 4 per cent interest on 
deposits. F ¢ 


_After the war there must flow from the great 
cities of the West of Russia books, papers, dress 
materials, musical instruments, pictures, guns. 
And more-schools must be established, more con- 
cert halls, lecture halls. There will be more 
schooling, reading, music, hunting. If the policy 
of the Russian government with regard to drink 
remains unchanged for the next'ten years, it is 
safe to predict a most extraordinary contrast 
between the ‘condition of the country now and 
as it must be then. 

The probability is that the policy will remain 
unchanged, though one cannot be certain. Only 
the future itself can answer the question. 


Some one has made a study of the last annual 
minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. The figures give some interest- 
ing statistics. Churches where Billy Sunday 
held meetings in 1913 show notable gains in the 
1914 report, but diminished gains in the 1915 re- 
port. Pittsburgh First Church, which made a 
gain of 377 in last year’s report shows 4a gain of 
only 150 this year. Pittsburgh Homewood Ave- 
nue Church, whose gain was 232 last year, gained 
only 79° this year. Pittsburgh Hazlewood 
Church, gaining 214 last year, gains only 80 this 
year. Pittsburgh Second Church, gaining 200 
last year, gains only 107 this year. Wilkesbarre 
Memorial, whose membership increased 303 ac- 
cording to’'last year’s report, experienced a gain 
of ‘only 16 new members this year. Johnstown 
First Church gained 209 last year, but only 58 
this year. 

The Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago, has ob- 
served its thirty-ninth anniversary. Harry Mon- 
roe, one ‘of the early converts, is the efficient 
superintendent; other distinguished converts are 
Ww. A. Sunday and Melvin EB. Trotter. 

Charles M. Sheldon is again pastor of Central 
Congregational Church, Topeka, Kans., after an 
absence of three years. 

The board of managers of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society announce their de- 
cision to establish a department of evangelism 
in order to place the organized evangelistic ac- 
tivities of the denomination on a definite, sub- 
stantial and effective basis. This is in harmony 
with the genus and purpose of the society, whose 
object is “to promote the preaching of the Gospel 
in North America.” 

, * a * 

Missionary Societies, Aid Societies and other 
church organizations can raise money easily and 
in a highly satisfactory manner, and the details 
of the plan will be furnished by Thoro Powdered 
Toilet Soap Co., Dept. X., Los Angeles, Cal. Their 
powdered soap has been used in The Expositor 
office and it leaves the skin so soft and smooth, 
in addition to its splendid cleansing qualities, : 


that wherever it is sold a constant stream of 
repeat orders should result, making a steady 
income for the society selling it. Send 25 cents 
in stamps for the individual package. 


Evangelist “Bob” Johnson has conducted some 
unusually successful campaigns in Pennsylvania 
having won to Christ over 25 per cent of the 
combined population of the towns in which he 
has labored. One weekly church prayer meeting 
increased from 30 to 400; one Sunday School in- 
creased from 350 to 750, and a men’s Bible class 
to 342; another from 500 to over 900. In Brook- 
ville, a town of only 3,003 population, Mr, John- 
son had a record of 1,920 converts and back- 
sliders reclaimed, or more than 65 per cent. Here, 
on the closing night, he raised $13,475 as a foun- 
dation for a Y. M. C. A. building, which the peo- 
ple since, in a few days’ effort, increased to 
$41,157. In another town 80 per cent of the 
Protestant population took a definite stand for 
neni They had 2,680 conversions at Mans- 

eld; ©; 


“The Ten Commandments,” by Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, D. D., $1.00. George H. Doran Co. 
This book will help many a young preacher to 
find in the decalogue fresh, timely, attractive 
material for present day audiences. It will also 
grip the attention of any man who will give it 
a fair chance. Dr. Coffin knows how to make the 
old teachings live again. His broad views of 
the origin of the Old Testament Scriptures have 
not lowered his appreciation of their unique val- 
ues. His intense interest in social problems and 
his evangelistic passion unite in giving to the 
sermons which lie behind the book a stimulating 
and inspiring quality. Dr. Coffin has had the 
courage to say with great frankness some things 
regarding the stewardship of wealth. The work 
is permeated by questions which the war has 
raised and the relation of the Ten Command- 
ments to these questions. It is a thoroughly 
modern and intenselv practical book. 


Gipsy Smith is now in France preaching to the 
soldiers. His two sons are in the ministry, the 
elder a Baptist and the younger a Wesleyan 
Methodist, but several of his first and second 
cousins are in the ranks—one was killed in the 
Battle of Mons. : 


STRUCK HIM MOST FAVORABLY, TOO. 

He was a young soldier back from service in 
South Africa, and a lady was endeavoring to 
persuade him to tell of his experiences. 

Tommy, who was Irish, tried to get out of it 
by saying that nothing had ever happened to 
him, but the lady was persistent. 

“Something must have happened,” she de- 
clared. ‘Now tell me, in all your experiences in 
South Africa what was it that struck you 
most?” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Tommy, after some cogi- 
tation, “th’ thing that shtruck me most was th’ 
number of bullets that missed me.” 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


cents. 


The Atlantic Monthly, November. 35 
Athletics, 


An Indictment of Intercollegiate 
William. T. Foster. _ 
Drink Reform in the United States, John Koren. 
Protective Coloring in the Educational World, 
Samuel McChard Crothers. ; 
Prices According to Law, Arthur A. Ballentine. 
The Professional Ministry, Edward Lewis. 


The Bible Magazine, November. 10 cents. 
‘Labor and Work, William E. Griffis. 


The Missionary Review of the World, November. 


25°cents, ; : 
The Assassination of Armenia, 


The American Review of Reviews, November. 


25 cents, "1 
Immigration, Industry, and the War, Frederic 


CG, Howe. 
The Outlook, 


Did Jesus Christ 
man Abbott. 


November 10. 


Teach Non-Resistance? lLy- 


Everybedy’s Magazine, November. 15 cents. 

Set the Eagle Free, Edward Mott Woolley 
(Waste in Army and Navy Cost). 

Service, November, 
The Work-Cure 
ard C. Cabot. 

The Century Magazine, November. 35 cents. 
The Writing on the Wall, Eric Fisher Wood. 
The Swiss Military System, F. Feyler. 

The American Pharisee, James D. Whelpley. 
Are We a World Power, Arthur Bullard. 
The War-cries of the Jew, E. R. Lipsett. 
Tlliteracy, Wintrop: Talbot. 

Harper’s Magazine, November. 35 cents. 

An Interview With Napoleon’s Brother, James 
K. Paulding. 

American Aphorisms, Brander Matthews. 
Bagdad, City of the Kalifs, William Warfield, 
In Search of a New Land, Donald B. Macmillan 
(Exploration of the North Polar Sea). 

The World’s Work, November, 25 cents. pe tt 
Will Prosperity or Poverty Follow the War? 
Theodore H, Price. 


for Nervous Diseases, Rich- 
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TRIALS OF AN AUSTRALIAN READER. 
We have passed through a most trying time 
here, owing to drought. Crops were a total fail- 
ure and fodder reached the enormous price of 
£20 per ton. It has been costing me £1-5s per 
week to feed my horse. For several weeks I did 
a part of my visitation by walking. The roads 
in our district have been almost impassable, and 
the horse weak. My average distance is 350 miles 
per month, and my circuit about 50 miles wide. 


THEY DESERVE PENSIONS. 


We are glad to see the daily papers taking up 
the cause of the retired minister. The excellent 
editorial reprinted below is taken from the col- 
umns of the Chicago Herald: : 

The plan to pension retired preachers, which 
was endorsed by the recent church congress at 
San Francisco, suggests a justice too long de- 
ferred. Preachers’ salaries have undoubtedly 
been increased during the last few years, and 
for the moment the city preacher may be favor- 
ably placed. But what of his country brother 
and his income of almost nothing a year? 

There are few Americans whose childhood 
and youth was passed in the country or in the 
small towns who do not cherish pleasant mem- 
ories of the rural preacher. Whatever the de- 
nomination, the country preacher was itinerant, 
for his district was always large. In the days 
before Ford and the social center revolutionized 
the country, the preacher was guide, philosopher, 
friend, physician and more. Except for the oc- 
casional court day or the visit to the cross roads 
store, there was little social life not inspired by 
the preacher, 

Alfred Bates sends this as an example of what 
the local newspaper can do in backing up the 
church: 

“The figures given as to the amount paid our 
pastors are so small as to be ridiculous. Any 
man who pretends to believe in Christianity 
should be willing to back his opinion to a rea- 
sonable amount. ‘The laborer-is worthy of his 
hire,’ and it is no charity to give it to him. 
Warrenton is fortunate in having a pastor of 
whose sincerity no one has any doubt. He is a 
tolerant and liberal man, and we very much 
doubt whether this community will do as well 
if he is called to some other field. We know it 
is hard times, but at that we do not wish to have 
the church doors closed. Even from a business 
standpoint, that could not be permitted. So, 
when the appeal is made to you, do what you can 
to retain the man who deserves more liberal 
treatment than he has heretofore received. If 
you believe in having church services regularly, 
back your opinion.’—Warrenton, Ore. 


The Fife Brothers, “World’s Most Musical 
Evangelists,” are now engaged in a sweeping re- 
vival of religion in a big tabernacle at Eureka, 
California, and are commanding the attention 
of the whole of Humboldt county. On the first 
day of invitation for new converts, two hundred 
and eighteen people swept down the “sawdust 
trail’ to confess their faith in Christ. From 
Eureka the party went to Riverside, Cal., to 
Open a campaign in a building seating about 


5,000. 
* * * 
Read This Before you Make Your Every-Member 
Canvass. 


On page 206 will be found the announcement of 
a new book upon church finances by H. W. Pilot. 
There has never been anything printed like it and 
before you make your every-member canvass you 
should secure a copy and study this new plan of 
how to teach people to live and give. We re- 
fer to the new book “Keeping Account With 
God.” 

So important is the message of this book that 
the Baptist denomination has given an initial 
order for 10,000 copies to be urged through that 
church in connection with the every-member 
canvass, 

It is providential that this book appears at the 
opening of the great National Missionary Cam- 
paign of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
which is to hold conventions in seventy-five of 
the largest centers of the United States under 
the leadership of Dr. J. Campbell White. This 
book will be recommended by the speakers in 
these meetings as the latest word in construc- 
tive teaching upon benevolent giving. 


This book not only teaches how to give, but 
has within itself a detailed plan of carrying out 
the Scriptural idea of living at least one-tenth 
each Sunday. 


Among the important problems which Mr. Pilot 
has solved in this book is that of teaching peo- 
ple how to live within their income. Here rests 
the greatest barrier to a permanent advance in 
Christian giving. People are always poor with 
little or no margin for God’s work. This book 
sets forth a plan, wisely suggestive and easily 
practicable, by which anyone with a desire to 
give according to the teachings of the Bible, can 
live within his income and give at least one- 
tenth to God. 


This book needs no further recommendation of 
ours to secure for it a careful reading and use 
by the readers of The Expositor. The endorse- 
ments in the announcement on another page are 
by the most prominent men of several denomina- 
tions who are conspicuous leaders in bringing 
the church to its greatest efficiency in spiritual 
and financial power in world leadership. Send 
for a copy today. 


HER DAUGHTER’S BIBLE. 

“There’s only one thing more,” said Mrs. Allen, 
as she consulted her shopping list. “Dorothy 
wants a Bible for a birthday present. An inex- 
pensive one will do just as well, of course, until 
she is older.” ; 

“May I tell you a story?’ asked Mrs. Foster. 
“When my daughter Gladys was ten years old 
her grandmother gave her a Bible for a Christ- 
mas present. The gift was so attractively bound 
that I thought of asking Gladys to lay it aside 
for a year or two, and carry a cheaper Bible to 
Sunday School; but somehow I neglected to do 
so. One Sunday afternoon several months later 
Gladys came to me in great distress. ‘O mother,’ 
she cried, ‘I’ve lost my precious, precious Bible!’ 
I put the baby in his crib and joined in the 
search. When at last we found the lost treasure, 
my daughter gathered it to her breast. 

ia ‘Now I can mark another love verse,’ she 
said rapturously as she opened a box of crayons, 
‘Mr. Rollins explained it to us in church. I’ve 
got thirty already.’ And she turned to the fif- 
teenth chapter of St. John and placed a red dot 
beside the ‘love verse’—the text of the morn- 
ing’s sermon. 

“What are the blue dots for?’ I asked as she 
turned several leaves. 

“*Oh, those are the prayer verses,’ was the 
quick reply, ‘and the bright orange ones are the 
faith verses, and, O mother, there’s your favor- 
ite verse marked with a yellow star.’ I took 
the Bible and read, ‘When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee,’ and I well re- 
member the hour when I repeated those words 
to Gladys. My mother was seriously ill at the 
time. ‘And there’s Mr. Rollins’ favorite verse,’ 
the child went on, ‘and my Sunday School teach- 
er’s, and Aunt Ellen’s, and grandmother’s—and 
here is mine!’ she finished triumphantly as she 
cue to the beautiful words, ‘Suffer little chil- 

ren.’ 

“As I felt the touch of the soft leather and 
noticed the quality of the paper, I was grateful 
to the wise grandmother who chose a Bible that 
would stand many years of constant usage. No 
other Bible would ever mean so much to my 
daughter as the one with which she was growing 
u 


“How many things there are for mothers to 
learn!” said Mrs. Allen softly. “We will select 
Dorothy’s birthday present together.” 


LEGAL AMENITIES. 

Several decades ago there lived in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., a judge noted for his boorish man- 
ners. A very finical lawyer whom he especially 
disliked was once trying a case before him, and 
all the while the barrister spoke the judge sat 
with his feet elevated on the railing in front of 
him, hiding his face. Exasperated by this, the 
lawyer queried, “May I ask which end of your 
honor I am to address?” 

“Whichever you choose,’ drawled the judge. 

“Well,” was the retort, “I suppose there is as 
much law in one end as the other.” 
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PERSONAL EVANGELISM—III 
How 25 Churches Won 1,700 to Christ in 8 Weeks 
Luther E. Todd, D. D. 


(Continued from November Expositor.) 


VI INSTRUCTING THE LABORERS. 

The reader should remember that the twenty- 
five pastors had nearly twelve hundred personal 
workers enlisted for campaign work. Think of 
it! These workers were largely untrained and 
without experience. This necessitated the most 
painstaking care on the part of each pastor. 

Prayer meeting services on Wednesday even- 
ing, young people’s Sunday evening services, reg- 
ular meetings of official boards, weekly meetings 
of the women’s societies—all these were utilized 
as conferences for workers. Some of the pastors 
had other special classes for instruction. Every- 
thing possible was done to give the personal 
evangelists a proper understanding of the won- 
derful work of saving men by giving the message 
face to face. 

It was found that little books, which gave in- 
structions in the matter of leading men to Christ, 
were very useful. These were had for five cents 
per copy. Many helpful folders were used and 
they cost less than the books. The church book 
stores of the city were well supplied with what- 
ever was needed of such literature. 

Of course, everything was done to impress the 
evangelists with the supreme importance of Bible 
reading, prayer, and regular attendance upon 
every means of grace. Some of the covenanters 
had done all this before, but then it was more a 
matter of form—now it was with a definite pur- 
pose in view. There is a difference in pruning 
a vine to grow a bunch of grapes and pruning it 
to look pretty. 

Besides what has been suggested, the pastors 
all preached several sermons intended to instruct 
and prepare the workers for the best service. At 
Wagoner Place Church, the writer had much to 
say from the pulpit in the way of definite in- 
struction, as follows: ; 

Suggestions to Campaigners, 
“Go your way.” Luke 10:3. 

We are about to go forth in a personal way to 
reach every possible man. woman and child with 
an invitation to accept Christ, and to become a 
member of the church. On last Sunday over one 
hundred people pledged themselves, ag individual 
workers for individuals, and to an honest effort 
to win one or more for Christ during this cam- 
paign. Since that time, a letter of introduction, 
some names of “prospects,” and some Acknowl- 
edgment Cards, for use by these personal work- 
ers, have been prepared and I* have them here 
for you today. : 

. My message today, while being primarily and 
directly to this band of personal workers, is also 
to the rest of you who ought to be in this army, 
but as yet have not given your names. I trust 
there will be many of these who will pledge 
themselves today. : 

I. Personal Preparation, 

As you go into the field to work for Christ, I 
feel that I should give you instructions how to 
go. You will agree at once that the first thing 
necessary is personal preparation. You must go 
with the proper spirit. If you do not, I fear that 
failure will be yours. President Wilson says 
that some years ago, while in a barber shop, 
aman came in there and occupied the chair 
next to him. Mr. Wilson said he noticed that 
there was a peculiar something that settled upon 
all the people in the shop, including himself, 
when this man entered. He did not know who 
he was, nor did any of the barbers know the 
man, and yet the conversation, which had been 
rather boisterous, immediately became subdued. 
Everyone seemed to feel that there was some 
sacred power there. When this man left the 
shop, Mr. Wilson thought he would follow him 
out and learn who he was. It happened that an 
officer was able to give the information, and 
this man, who had seemed to bring such an ele- 
vating atmosphere into that shop, was none other 
than Dwight L. Moody. You know that Mr. 
Moody was a man who was personally prepared 
to lead men to God; one who had never read 
largely, who did not know books, literature or 

art, and yet he knew men, and he knew God. 


Whenever he appeared on the street, with the 
individual, or before the great congregation, 
there was something that went out from this 
wonderful winner of souls that immediately im- 
pressed people. 
_Of course, I do not mean to say that it is pos- 
sible for our personal workers to equip them- 
selves immediately with such wonderful personal 
preparation as had Mr. Moody, but I am confi- 
dent that there is much that we can do that will 
preety, strengthen us for the work we have ‘in 
and, 

How can we do it? How can I prepare myself 
so that I may be different from the average men 
and women who call themselves Christians? 
What can I do that will make me a personal 
power? 

(1) Read God’s Word on the subject of win- 
ning souls. I have warmed my own heart for 
every effort to win souls, first, by reading the 
Word. I have gone through the Scriptures and 
found every instance of soul-winning, every in- 
struction that the Master gave, every incident 
that the Bible. contained, especially in the New 
Testament, until my heart would be ablaze; until 
my spirit would be filled with a desire to go 
forth on a like mission. 

Remember you are going to deal with individ- 
uals, and that is the big business of the Bible. 
It calls names, describes characters, and gives 
the dwelling places. To know human nature will 
help you to win, and the Bible stays around 
where people’ live. Nothing’ is missed in its 
pages; life in its every relation is pictured. © 

As personal evangelists you must not carry a 
second-hand story to a lost world—not some- 
thing you have heard the preacher say, but let 
your message be a personal one because it is 
yours. The only way you can get a message of 
this kind, is to read it in the Book. Any other 
message that sits lightly upon you, as learned 
by rote, can be taken from you; but not so with 
that one which has burned itself into vour heart 
as you touched the fires of God. 

(2) Go to God in prayer on the subject. I 
have said to him: “Lord, show me myself. If 
I am to be the leader of a campaign, if I am'to 
conduct the hearts and minds of my people:in 
the right way, I want to know myself. I want 
to know what I am in God’s sight. Therefore, if 
anything of a sinful nature lies in me to such 
an extent that I cannot be used of thee asa 
leader, as a winner of souls, show it to me, that 
I may fit myself to be what I ought to be.” 

Have you read that book by Ralph Conner, 
entitled “Corporal Cameron’? If you have, you 
will remember a certain young man, the hero of 
the book, who lost the great international foot- 
ball game for his team and university. Before 
the day of the game, this young man dissipated 
and so neglected the training rules, that he was 
not in a fit condition to contend against the rival. 
And afterwards, in speaking of that event, the 
boys said they lost “because Cameron was not 
fit.” : 


You need to pray for enduement. The Master 
cautioned the disciples, before they went forth 
to teach and preach in his name, that they should 
wait in the upper room, tarry there until they 
were filled with power from on high, then go. 
So, as we go out to seek our brothers and sisters, 
and our friends, for Jesus Christ and the church, 
we must pray that we may have power to do it. 

(3) Discuss the matter that you have in mind 
with some friends. Sit down and talk to your 
brother, your sister, go over the great problem 
that is set before you; talk about it; get advice 
and counsel, and as you talk, you will find your 
heart warming and vour courage rising, and you 
will be encouraged to go forth and do the thing 
that Christ wants you to do, 

Il. How to Approach. 

I remember how the men, summers ago, went 
forth to the harvest: great, strong-bodied men, 
in the early morning hours, marching to reap the 
golden harvest of grain. The strong arms were 
swinging as though they felt confident of the 
strength therein to do the thing appointed. 
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The harvest field that you are approaching is 
vastly more important than that of golden grain. 
Yours is the heart of man, of woman, of the 
child, to be won for Jesus Christ. If you are 
afraid to approach the responsibility that is 
yours, you cannot do this thing for Christ. 


(a) If you want to approach the field in the 
proper manner, let me caution you to go with 
eonfidence. There is no courage in the world 
that is like the courage necessary to do work for 
Christ.. The business man needs courage to solve 
the problems on his desk tomorrow morning. 
The soldier needs it to stand before the cannon 
of the enemy. The housewife needs it to care 
for the many responsibilities that rest upon her. 
But listen, there is no courage like unto that 
whiech-a manor. woman must have who goes 
forth to look.men,and women in the eye, and 
talk to them about the condition of their souls 
before God. Ask God to inspire you with con- 
fidence. and courage that will not shrink from 
doing the thing that he wants you to do. 


(b) In approaching the field, there is another 
thing that is worthy our notice: entering the 
homes. How will these 1,200 personal workers 


get into the homes that are represented on the 
ecards given them? You perhaps think that some 
people will shut the door im your face, and pos- 
sibly there may be some, but not very many. 
How are you to get into that home so that you 
will be 1n a position that will promise some re- 
sults in winning somebody for Jesus and the 
church? 

There is one thing you can do; you can go in 
the name of a little child who lives in that home. 
There are hundreds of cards where it says: “The 
little girl attends our Sunday School.” If you go 
to that home, tell the person who meets you that 
little Dorothy, or Mary, is in our Sunday School, 
and you have come to visit her. The door will 
not shut in your face. I have noticed that the 
most hard-hearted people in this world, when 
approached through the little child, are always 
ready to listen. 

There is another thing you can do: mention the 
church. Just say: “I am from the —————— 
Church.” JI am glad that the — Church 
has been serving the people for so many years, 
and in so many ways, that whenever we go to 
work in any community, we gain entrance into 
the homes by simply mentioning the fact that 
we are from the ———————_ Church. Go almost 
anywhere, mention your church, the door comes 
open, and you can walk in. 

And then, I would advise you to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a solicitor or a bill collector. Don’t 
go carrying your cards in your hand, or they will 
think you are after them for the rent. If you 
haven’t a pocket, being a woman, then have your 
handbag along with you, and the cards inside. 
State your mission after you get in. Don’t look 
like a solicitor. Go with a smile on your face, 
and the love of God in your heart. I am sure 
you will get in. 
~» (c) Use tact. There isn’t any other word to 
-express the idea—tact. Just four letters. That 
is what you need. If you have that, I am sure 
you will do this work in the proper way. When 
we go forth to win souls for Jesus, let us be so 
tactful that we will not let any neglect, or any 
wrong that we do, muddle the business that God 
has appointed us in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Approach the subject delicately; don’t 
just jump into the middle of it and say: “I came 
to get you to join the church. I want you to sign 
this card.” Approach delicately. Build upon 
natural foundations, and go gently, step at a 
time, until you come to the psychological mo- 
ment. 

As a boy, I used to split logs. And my experi- 
ence was that you could not hit the log with a 
sledge hammer and split it. You had to find 
some little opening and put the point of the 
wedge there! then tap gently, and then a little 
harder, until finally you could give the mighty 
blows that sent the wedge in and split the log. 

Approach the subject delicately; build up to it 
step by step. When the right moment comes, be 
sure that you seize it and give the invitation for 
Christ, and give it in such a way that the per- 
son you are talking to knows you mean it, 

(e) Obtain results. Remember that you are 
going to meet people to win them. You are not 
going simply to make inquiry and ask about the 
home, and whether they attend church, and 
whether they are Christians. That has been 


done, and it is all written on the cards. You go 
to obtain results. It is only the signed contract 
that is recognized. And as you go forth, work- 
ing for the Master, remember it is the person 
who commits himself to Christ and to the church 
that counts. Give a clear statement of what we 
are trying to do. Tell them that we want to win 
200 souls or more for Christ and the church, to 
be received on Easter Sunday. Tell them it is 
to be a glorious occasion—and it will be. It will 
be worth while to be in this church Easter 
Sunday. I know what some of us are putting 
into this thing, and I know that God honors con- 
scientious and sincere work. It will be worth 
while to be in God’s house that day and see the 
multitude enter the kingdom of Christ, and go 
out as his avowed servants. Tell the people 
about this. Let them understand it. Let them 
get a mental picture of it. It will help you to 
bring them to be a part of it. 


Also explain to them that there are two ways 
by which people become members of the church; 
one is by profession of faith, seeing that they 
are sinners before God, realizing that Christ is 
the Saviour of men, and committing themselves 
by faith to accept and follow him. And the 
other way is by letter. You will find a great 
many unplaced church letters. They are so thick 
everywhere, you can’t help but find them. Some- 
times people will have their letters down in the 
little country church. They have never moved 
them. They have drifted away from any close 
association with the church, and don’t attend 
any more. You can explain to these people that 
we are ready to write for their letters, if they 
will tell us where they are, and give us permis- 
sion. These things seem very trivial, and yet 
they are necessary to workers going forth in 
such a great cause. 


(f) If possible, offer prayer and quote the 
Scriptures that are appropriate. There are some 
conditions where you won’t be able to offer 
prayer. It may be that some of you personal 
workers could not offer prayer, but you can let 
your attitude be a prayer. You should have 
Scripture passages on your tongue’s end, ready 
to give them in such cases as they may be 
needed. 

Remember that everything depends upon what 
you have wrapped up inside of you in the way of 
spiritual dynamics. It depends upon your spirit, 
upon your heart, your sympathy and your love 
for the thing you are doing, 

The thing that counts most is-your spirit, your 
heart, your love, your personality. It may be 
that you do not understand a great deal about 
winning souls, but if you have the Spirit of 
Christ in you and guiding you, there will come 
sweet music out of your effort. 

* cS * 


By Way of The Postman. “ 

The personal evangelists were not only in-« 
structed in sermons, but also by numerous letters 
that were sent through the mail. Following are 
samples that were written for the purpose of 
direction and instruction. They are given in 
order of succession: 

Wagoner Place . : 
Methodist Church. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 1, 1914. 
Dear Personal Worker: 

I have a few things to say to you and shall 
put them in order. 

(1) You will find herein a “prospect,” or two 
or three, whom I desire you to see at. your 
earliest opportunity. Do your utmost to win. 
Get the acknowledgment. Remember it is the 
signed contract that wins not: only for men, but 
also for the Master, és 

(2) You should know that no other person has 
been allotted the name or names handed you 
herewith and, therefore, full responsibility rests 
upon you for them. I ask that you take good 
care of the card or cards bearing the names of 
“prospects” and return them to me with a report 
on each at the very first moment possible, |. 

(3) If you succeed in obtaining acknowledg- 
ment, be sure to send the acknowledgment card 
to me for record. Don’t delay this. It is vitally 
important. ; 

(4) You are not confined in your efforts to the 
names that Iam sending. You may work on any 
other case that you come in touch with. The big 
thing is that you work, not. just one day, but 
every day. 
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. 


(5) Any time you need supplies in the wa 
of Acknowledgement Cards or anything aise 
that will help you do the work, please notify me. 

Yours for the Master and 200, 
Luther E. Todd, Pastor. 


Wagoner Place 
Methodist Church. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 27, 1924. 
Dear Personal Worker: 

Forty-one acknowledgments have been se- 
cured. Somebody is working, and I think it must 
be you. We should all feel encouraged, but not 
enough to “take it easy.” There will be no easy 
time in this campaign. 

The biggest obstacle to our reaching the 200 
mark is in the fact that we have not as many 
names of “prospects” as we need. We must find 
more. Therefore, note the following: 

Who lives in your block? 

The week of March ist to March 8th shall be 
“who-lives-in-your-block” week. Take your 
cards and go around. If any other worker lives 
in your block, then work together. Be sure to 
make returns to the office on your findings. 

These are the days that will define the stuff 
that Wagoner Place Church is made of. We're 
in a crisis! What answer shall we return to this 
big city that would like to know if we can do it? 

Yours for 200, 
Luther E. Todd, Pastor. 

P. SS. Always work to get the acknowledg- 
ment! Failing in this, turn in the name or names 
as “prospects.” ek, os 
Wagoner Place 

Methodist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1914. 


Dear Personal Worker: 

This is the week that will try our courage. We 
have won 105. We should have 150 by the close 
of next Sunday. It will take the most painstak- 
ing work to do it. I shall work with all the 
strength God gives me in order to accomplish it! 
Will you? 

Let us meditate a little; 
one person, or more, that you can win 
week? 

1—Think of your relatives. 

2—Think of your friends. 

38—Think of your neighbors. 

4—Think of your acquaintances. 

Is there not one among them that you can get 

to acknowledge Christ this week? Let me urge 
you to rally now and thus encourage your church 
and pastor in the wonderful work we have get 
out to do. 
. If you can secure an acknowledgment, send it 
to me at once. Every signed card is a shout of 
victory and helps to secure others. I am sending 
a couple of blank cards for your use. 

Trusting early good news from you and with 
kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours for 200, 
Luther E. Todd, Pastor. 


(Continued in January.) 


can you not locate 
this 


WHAT DETERMINES THE SUCCESS OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION? 

Do you know which colors will make a room 
“look larger,” which will seemingly cause it to 
“shrink” and which will keep the walls and 
ceilings “well in place?” 

The color scheme of the rooms in which we 
live and work has an important bearing upon 
our health, happiness and efficiency. While 
discerning owners and builders have long rec- 
ognized this, still they have had more or less 
difficulty in determining just what colors or 
combinations of colors would give most pleas- 
ing and artistic results. Then, too, dealers 
have not always been in position to offer ad- 
vice, although fully realizing the advantages 
this knowledge would give them. 

To enable every dealer in Berger’s “Classik” 
Steel Ceilings and Sidewalls to give real help- 
ful suggestions to his customers regarding their 
decorative problems, the Berger Mfg. Co., of 
Canton, Ohio, has prepared a brief monograph 
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entitled, ‘Decorative Suggestions.” There the, 
essentials of successful indoor decoration are: 
set forth in clear, non-technical language which) 
any one can readily understand and apply to 
his particular problems. al 

Any reader of The Expositor who is inter-' 
ested in this subject may secure a copy of! 
“Decorative Suggestions” by writing the Ber-' 
ger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, and mentioning this’ 
publication. 


Vacant Pulpits 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that’ 
the entire list is accurate. : 

BAPTIST, 
First, Arlington, N. J. 
Ashland, Pa. 
First, Aurora, Ill. 
First, Barre, Vt. 
Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prince St., Charlottetown, Can. 
Immanuel Baptist, Chicago, Il. 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
First, Eatonton, Ga, 
First. Greenport, L. IL, N. Y. 
Mt, Washington, Haverhill, Mass. 
Portland St., Haverhill, Mass. 
Hebron, Me. 
North, Jersey City, N. J. 
First, Lanesboro, Mass. 
First, Lapeer, Mich. 
Nachitoches, La. 
Prospect Park, Paterson, N. J. 
First, Pitcairn, Pa. 
Townsend, Vt. 
Whitman, Mass. 
First, Winchester, Va. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
First, Bowen, Ill, 
Brentwood, N. H. 
Bridport, Vt. 
Brownville, Me. 
Derby, Vt. 
Dudley, Mass. ‘ 
Park, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South, Hanson, Mass. 
Highland, Ill. 
First, Indianapolis, Ind. 
First, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mt, Carmel, Conn. 
Prova, ee : Sat 
Hillyard, Spokane, ash. 
qancoln Heights, Spokane, Wash. 
Pilgrim, Spokane, Wash. 
DISCIPLE. 


Abilene, Kans. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Brooklyn, Ia. 

Clyde, Kans. 

Central, Des Moines, Iowa. 

First, Eugene, Ore. 

Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 

Kendallville, Ind. 

Logansport. Ind. 

Maryville, Mo. 

Opportunity, Spokane, Wash. 

Central, Portland, Ore. 

Dover Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Branchville, N. J. 

First, Delaware City, Del. 

Dennison, Ohio. 

West, Merrill, Wis. 

Asst. Pastor, Morristown, N. J. 

‘Asst. Pastor, First, Newark, N. J. 

New Hamburgh, N. Y. 

Paris, Texas. 

First, Pueblo, Colo. 

Slatington, Pa. 

Union City, Ind. 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 

Fairview, Birmingham, Als. 

Vine St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Cameron, Texas. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RECENT EVENTS 
PAUL GILBERT 


The Grace of Giving a Tithe. 
1 Tim. 6:17; Luke 11:41; Luke 3:11. 
The humiliation of being compelled to resort 
to the usual methods of raising funds for the 
prosecution of Christian work (e. g., bazaars, 
ice-cream festivals), because of penurious 
church members, has driven from the pulpit 
more than one promising young minister and 
estranged many more strong lay men who would 
have been interested in the program and claims 
of the gospel. Dr. Joseph Parker, the great 
London preacher, addressing a certain mission- 
ary society, said, “If I was a constructor of 
Congregational churches, I would never allow 
any man to become a church member until he 
pledged himself to give one-tenth of his income 
to Christ. It might reduce the church roll, but 
it would increase the church fire. Self-taxation 
in money, in service, sacrifice at some crucify- 
ing Calvary point, that is Christianity.” 
The refusal to live a life involving such sac- 
rifice in the grace of giving alone, is the shame 
of the present-day church. 


(284) 


Dan Crawford and War. 


Psa. 1175:16; 1 Thess. 5:3; Dan. 12:1: 

Writing from Africa, Dan-Crawford, the fa- 
mous missionary says: 

Even the weary and weather-beaten war talk 
begins to jade us and here we are getting be- 
hind the scenes at last, back to the ruthless 
thing that brought it all about—SIN! 

There are mothers here going home to be 
near their soldier sons; wives whose husbands 
are on the North Sea; boys and girls who have 
lost fathers and brothers on the red fields of 
Flanders. Therefore, with time so lightly held 
and so lightly left, now is the opportunity for 
eternity to loom large. And the curious thing 
is that the very folk who will have nothing to 
do with God now whine accusingly and ask, 
“Why, oh why, does He not intervene and stop 
it?” To all of which we answer: “The heaven, 
even the heavens, are the Lord’s: but the earth 
hath he given to the children of men.” Yes, to 
make it or mar it or mend it, the earth hath 
he given to the children of men. It is men who 
dig the graves of men. This is “Man’s Day.” 
Oh, yes, this wild war will eventuate in good 
things. The bolt fell from the blue like a stroke 
of apoplexy, felling a huge, hale man; and such 
a primitive thing as apoplexy (war!) I sadly 
suppose must have the old primitive surgery, 
to wit: the bleeding profusely of the stricken 
patient. How we forget that the words “bless,’ 
“bloom,’ “blossom” and “blood” are all from the 
same root! 


(235) 


Why Don’t They Fight? 

oitim., 4225 2 Tim. 4:16; 1 Tim--6:12. 

A boy was once taken to the Cyclorama of 
the Battle of Gettysburg by his grandfather, who, 
if I remember aright, had been in the famous 
bloody contest. The old man, anxious to see 
how his grandson would be affected by the 
scene, watched him closely, but was disap- 


(236) 


pointed by his apparent indifference. At length 
the boy’s eyes began to gleam with wonder and 


his nostrils to dilate with excitement. Turning 
to his grandfather he indignantly inquired, 
“Grandpa, why don’t they fight?” 

A Deadly Experiment. (237) 


Ino teLo Ss 2e him 2 bore eb etaecle 

Only too often the Christian circles of a com- 
munity are startled by the announcement that 
one of their number, frequently a member of 
prominence, has severed his connection with 
his church and given his adherence to a freak 
“ism” that teaches “another gospel.” After a 
time both the community and the individual be- 
come apparently adjusted to the new relation- 
ships, and the superficial observer is liable to 
think that after all it didn’t amount to a great 
deal. What really occurred, however, was 
moral suicide, long-drawn out, it is true, but — 
lamentably sad. “A few years ago,” comments 
a writer, “the police of Paris gave an Austrian 
tailor permission to test from the Hifel Tower 
an automatic parachute cape that he had in- 
vented for the use of aviators. The tests were 
to be made with a dummy figure of a human 


‘being, that there might be no risk of human life. 


But the tailor had absolute faith that his in- 
vention was a safe and practical one. So in- 
stead of testing it with a dummy, when the time 
came he put on the garment himself and jumped 
from the tower. A great crowd had gathered 
to witness the test. They jeered when they saw 
what they supposed was the dummy drop to 
the earth like a stone. Then they found that 
they had witnessed a tragedy.” 


“Pilsener” Tongues. (288) 


Jas. 3:6; Rom. 3:13; Prov. 18:21: 

The war correspondents tell us that the 
“Pilsener” shell kills everyone within a dis- 
tance of 150 yards, and many who are further 
off. Even the pressure of the gas breaks the 
partitions and roofs of boom-proof shelters, 
while scores who escape metal fragments, 
stones and showers of earth are killed, lacerated 
or blinded by the pressure. Mcn only a short 
distance away are torn to bits by the gas enter- 
ing the body-cavities, expanding and tearing the 
flesh asunder. “Sometimes,” says a writer, “the 
clothes are stripped off, leaving intact the 
boots; of men close by not a fragment remains. 
The clothes disappear and only small metal 
articles are found. If the shell is near, the ex- 
plosion melts rifle barrels as if they were struck 
by lightning. Men who disappear in such ex- 
plosions are reported missing, as there is no 
proof of their death.” : 


That is terrific destruction for a single shell 
to accomplish, but do you not know that there 
is an instrument, much smaller and more com- 
mon, that eclipses it in destructiveness? Well, 
there is. It is the human tongue. St. James 
says that it is “a fire.’ That “world of iniquity 
placed within us spotting and spoiling our 
whole nature, and setting the whole round of 
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our lives on fire, being itself set on fire of hell. 
* * * Tt is an ever-busy mischief, and is full of 
deadly poison.” 


Haven’t you witnessed those deadly effects in 
your community? I saw them one day with 
blazing outline at the grave of a young girl. She 
was bravely battling against a thousand odds, 
but the tongue of gossip killed her and spread 
its infernal miasma throughout the whole coun- 
try-side. Oh, a “Pilsener” shell is a fire-cracker 
compared to the eternal blight of the unregen- 
erate human tongue. 


A Second Mile Surgeon. 
Matt. 5:41; 2 Cor. 8:3; Ecce. 9:10. 


The recent death of Dr. Robert Dawbarn, an 
eminent surgeon of New York, will be more 
notable among medical men than among others, 
but there is one interesting story told about 
him which is worth passing on. In sewing up a 
wound after an operation, one of his students 
observed that he always tied three knots where 
the custom was to tie only two. Asked about it, 
Dr. Dawbarn replied, “The third is my sleeping 
knot; it may not be necessary to tie it, but it 
makes the matter that much safer, and I find i 
sleep better for it.” That is only one more in- 
stance of the beauty of doing just a little more 
than any one could properly demand, going the 
second mile, as our Lord put it. Most men are 
able to sleep better after such an experience. 
There is danger in letting other people deter- 
mine what one shall do, and the danger is more 
serious that it will lead to under-doing than to 
over-doing.—Continent. 


(239) 


Paying the Price. 


Matt. 19:21; 1 Cor. 4:9 Acts 26:24. 

Into a college community there came at Com- 
mencement time, a man of splendid presence 
and fine oratorical gifts. When, with one ac- 
cord, the boys exclaimed, “That is the man I 
want to be,” an old professor said to them: 
“Boys, that is a fine ambition. There isn’t a 
nobler man in the country than Mr. R., God 
bless him! But before you make up your minds 
to be like him let us count the cost. I have 
known your man from boyhood; he has suffered 
privations, thwartings, misunderstandings 
losses, crosses, disappointments, and many fail- 
ures. Boys, are you willing to pay the price for 
such a manhood? If you are, it is yours.’”— 
Moulton. 


(240) 


Recovery Through Disaster. (241) 
Gen. 39:20; Prov. 16:7; Psa. 105:16, 17. 


It must have seemed like the fateful heaping 
up of disaster upon misfortune to the invalided 
Canadian soldier who, blinded in the war, was 
returning home on the “Hesperian,” when it 
was destroyed by a submarine. Even the life- 
boat into which he was helped capsized and all 
were thrown into the water. Being a good 
swimmer, he struck out bravely. Suddenly a 
ery from the half-darkness rang out: “I can 
see! I can see!” The man had recovered his 
eyesight through the shock of disaster, 


Clinging to Her Heavy Burden. (242) 
John 5:40; Matt. 23:37; Matt. 12:34. 


One can hardly forgive even a moderately in- 


telligent woman for voting for the maintenance. 


of the saloon. She has suffered so constantly 
and bitterly from the curse of it that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a single one of her sex 
can consent to its existence under any consider- 
ation. In almost every city in Illinois, woman 
has given a worthy account of her use of the 
ballot against this enemy. But it was not so in 
Springfield, Ill., the home of Lincoln! There 
the women united with the men in retaining the 
saloon. And they won. There were more “wet” 
women than “dry.” Mr. Zenas L. Potter, of the 
Russel Sage Foundation, at the conclusion of 


the recent survey of Springfield, reminds the 


city of its moral delinquency in these plain 
terms: 

“As far as saloons are a contributing cause 
of delinquency in the city—and examination of 
arrest statistics has shown that they are an im- 
portant cause—the people of Springfield have 
chosen to keep them, and they must now as- 
sume the burden of caring for the men and their 
families who through them become criminals 
and paupers.” 

So Springfield womanhood will continue to 
pay the bill with the added knowledge that “her 
saloon” hasn’t even the virtue of pretending for 
her sake to be half-way decent. 


The Blossoming Desert. 


John 1:46; Psa. 78:70; Luke 1:79. 

“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
asks the worldly-wise. Sometimes it appears 
that if it does not come from “Nazareth,” it wiil 
not come at all. Most of it comes from there 
anyhow. 

Down in the great Desert of Sahara, and in 
Algeria and Tunis, French engineers have cre- 
ated hundreds of rich oases by boring artificial 
wells. The desert is being made “‘to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” And so it is with that 
which outwardly appears to be “desert” in our 
national life, we are growing there some of our 
choicest flowers and fruits. Take the unlovely, 
unprogressive towns and villages with their 
daily round of unexciting duties, compare them 
with the excitement and order of the great city 
and one would naturally think that the future 
leadership would come from the latter. But it 
is not so. “Nazareth” has placed us under 
greater obligation than “Jerusalem;” the back- 
woods of Kentucky eclipsed the second greatest 
city in the world. 
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The Last Offering. 
Prov. 28:32; Hab: 2215. 
One day not long ago a mother came out 
from her New York tenement with a little baby 
in her arms and wended her way to a nearby 
saloon. She went straight up to the bar and 
placed the blue-eyed baby on the bar, saying as 
she did it: “It’s you that’ll have to take care of 
the baby now. I’ve done all I can to keep it, but 
now my money’s all gone. This place has made 
a bum of my husband, Lem. You know you did 
that,’”’ she flared up at the astonished barkeeper. 

She kissed the baby and went quickly out. 
And yet some Christians shy at Prohibition. 

—L. A. Banks. 
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Bravest of the Brave. (245) 


John 15:13; 2 Sam. 23:17; 2 Sam. 1:26. 

It is not all bitterness and hatred in the 
trenches of the western front in Europe. Many 
a cheering gleam of light flashes out through 
the infernal darkness and strengthens one’s 
faith in the human heart. Mrs. R. C. Norton, 
who is with the Y. M. C. A. workers in Englaiid, 
sends this story to one of the newspapers: 


“One of the sweetest stories of the war has 
just been published in the Daily Mail, and is 
told by a motor car driver at the front, con- 
cerning a heroic officer. After remaining in the 
trenches in a continuous rain day after day, 
he and his men leaped from their trenches to 
stop a bayonet charge. At daybreak the Brit- 
ish noticed that the Germans had returned and 
collected their wounded with the exception of 
one man who lay groaning in agony half way 
between the trenches. From the opposite 
trenches a flying figure appeared in an effort to 
save the wounded man, but a volley laid him 
low. Then came the order from the officer, 
‘Cease fire. He jumped forward from the 
trench, and no doubt with the intention of tak- 
ing revenge for their dead comrade, the Ger- 
mans fired. 


“Badly hit, he staggered onward, and the 
sight witnessed from both trenches was greeted 
with loud cheers and not another shot was fired 
for nearly an hour. Badly wounded himself, he 
picked up the wounded German, and, to the 
amazement of all, carried him direct to the Ger- 
man trench and laid the body before the officer, 
and, saluting turned on his heel to return. He 
was as safe during those few moments as he 
would have been in his own home. But he was 
not to return unrewarded. The German officer 
climbed from the trench, and, removing his own 
Iron Cross pinned it on our hero. The cheer 
from both sides was long to be remembered. 
The motor driver telling the story said that he 
had the honor of taking the wounded officer 
back to the hospital. Before leaving the gen- 
eral informed him that he would be recom- 
mended for the V. C. the very next day, but 
that night he died and his cross now is a plain 
unpainted wooden one, such as marks the 
graves of thousands of heroes of this great 
war.” 


His Service Too Brief. (246) 


1 Cor. 4:2; Luke 17:10; Psa. 16:2. 

Mrs. R. C. Norton, writing of the eagerness 
with which the soldiers serve their country, 
relates the disappointment that came to one 
because of his untimely wounding: One wound- 
ed soldier in the military hospital was 
in Alaska when war was. declared. He 
tramped for seven weeks to reach the coast, 
then after reaching England was in training for 
six months and after reaching the front in 
France finally, before he had been there a week 
was wounded by a flying shell, and was brought 
back again to England and to the hospital, 
where he has been for four months, with a long 
stay ahead of him yet. He was most disconso- 
late. “Just think,” he said, “I never saw a Ger- 
man nor fired a shot.” His thigh bone is shat- 
tered and he will have one leg shorter than the 
other. 


Found After Twenty Years. 


Jas. 1:17; Matt. 18:11; 2 Cor. 5:20. 


An English man, an heir to a fortune, has just 
been located in Chicago through a simple “want 
ad” in one of the great daily newspapers. After 
an absence of 20 years he returns home to 
oe the inheritance that has been awaiting 

im. 

Every simple, apparently incidental appeal to 
the unsaved to return to the Father’s House is 
a “want ad” that may reach the conscience of 
those who have for long years been heedless of 
their priceless inheritance. “Every good and 
perfect gift” is an advertisement that the Say- 
iour is still seeking “that which is lost.” 
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Carelessness. 


Isa. 47:8; Isa. 32:9; Prov. 27:23. 

The postmaster of Chicago declares that 45 
per cent of the mail handled in that office is im- 
properly addressed. Looking up and correcting 
mistakes in the mail costs the office $85,000 a 
month. 

I wonder what percentage of our efforts in 
Christian activities fail of their objective be- 
cause of the same fault and just what it costs 
in men and money? Diligence in business has a 
tremendous spiritual significance. 
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Another Union Label. 


1 Kings 20:16; Hos. 4:11; Luke 4:11. 


‘Of course the blankety-blank preachers are 
temperance cranks,” swaggers the red-nosed 
politician. Well thank God that they are—the 
most of them by far. But if you didn’t know 
that T. V. Powderly was a great Labor leader 
and not a preacher he certainly wouldn’t have 
anything on the preachers for hatred of the 
liquor traffic. Just listen to this “fanaticism:” 
“Had I 10,000,000 tongues and a throat for each 
tongue, I would say to every man, woman and 
child, ‘Throw strong drink aside as you would 
an ounce of liquid hell. It sears the conscience, 
it destroys everything it touches. It reaches 
the family circle and takes the wife you had 
sworn to protect, and drags her down from her 
purity into the house from which no decent 
woman ever goes alive. It damns everything it 
touches. I have seen it in every city east of the 
Mississippi river, and I know that the most 
damning curse to the laborer is that which gur- 
gles from the neck of the bottle. I had rather 
be at the head of an organization having 100,000 
temperate, honest, earnest men, than at the 
head of an organization of 12,000,000 drinkers, 
moderate or any other kind. Every dime spent 
in the rum-shop furnishes a paving stone for 
the road to hell.” 


Without Vision. 
Luke 17:6; Mark 9:23. 


In 1833 a commissioner of patents for the 
United States resigned his position because he 
decided that in view of the multiplicity of pat- 
ents that he had seen in the Patent Office, all 
the inventions possible had been made. He had 
no faith in the future, and lost his vision of the 
possibilities of the human mind.—Dr. Payne. 
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Thoughtful of the Boys and Men 
Matt. 22:5; Luke 12:15. 

An aviator’s advance agent, seeking to place 
a performance in a certain city, said to the 
mayor, “For $1,000 my aviator will fly from 
yonder church steeple to the market place.” 
The mayor replied, “My dear sir, your proposi- 
tion doesn’t interest me. We already have too 
many men flying from the church to the market 
place, and I don’t want to encourage the habit.” 


Jealous of His Father’s Honor. (252) 
2 John 10,11 Titus 3310: Gala:3) 1 Cor, 5:10: 

James H. R. Cromwell, stepson of EH. T. 
Stotesbury, trustee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Philadelphia Traction Company, has dis- 
continued his course in economics at the uni- 
versity because an instructor declared “the 
transit company has Philadelphia by the throat 
and is strangling it.” 

“T think I did what was right,” young Crom- 
well declared tonight. “When you are in a 
classroom and hear your father indirectly in- 
sulted wouldn’t you feel you were justified in 
acting?” 

Are we so jealous of our Heavenly Father’s 
honor that we refuse to associate with those 
who impugn his principles and cast reflections 
on the integrity of his Word? St. John says 
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some very definite things about the guilt of 
those who ever bid “godspeed” to those are un- 
true to the teachings of Christ. 


Value of the Common. (2538) 
1 Cor. 4:12; Ex. 20:9; Luke 2:51, 52. 

In one of Robert Herrick’s novels, ‘The 
Common Lot,” Helen says to her husband, who 
had been intoxicated with the ambition for a 
false success, “We are all trying to get out of 
the ranks, to leave the common work to be done 
by others, to be leaders. We think it a disgrace 
to stay in the ranks, to work for the work’s 
sake, to bear the common lot, which is to live 
humbly and labor. Don’t let us struggle that 
way any longer, dear. It is wrong—it is a 
curse. It will never give us happiness—never.” 


Germany ys. Korea. (254) 

1 Pet. 3:13-16; John 9:30, 32; John 3:10; 

‘ Matt. 16:16. 

Two young men were arguing about Chris- 
tianity. “But I have studied in Germany,” said 
the one who didn’t believe. “And I have been 
in Korea,” returned the one who did believe. 
The world may criticize and hack away at the 
Christian’s faith, but they only weary their own 
tongues and dull their own knives, for he still 
has a foundation which they have not, and they 
know it. 


LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
J. E. RUSSELL 


A Stumbling Block. (255) 
One of the most useful members of a certain 
church is a physician. He has been a member 
for only a few years. By his devotion he seems 
to be doing his best to make up for lost time. 
They were having a real revival in his town. 
And the town had been in great need of it. The 
doctor was a moral man of most excellent hab- 
its. He had tried to be public-spirited. Like 
Horace Bushnell, he was uneasy that he was not 
a positive force in the great campaign. He was 
interested in a great group of young men. It 
came to him that one of the excuses they made 
for their lack of decision for Christ was that 
so excellent a man as the physician did not 
call himself a Christian. He reviewed the sit- 
uation. Back of him was a long line of devoted 
Christians. He had inherited his moral ideals 
and conscientious principles. What was he giv- 
ing in return? Nothing. Ah, more, he was a 
stumbling-block in the way of others doing 
their duty. The Spirit of Truth was leading 
him and he became obedient to the vision. He 
gave himself in a mighty consecration, and his 
life is now an epistle known and read of all 
men. He is doing his best to pay his debt of 
loving gratitude. 


Home Beyond. (256) 

A little girl was running along, and she was 

asked if she was not afraid to go through the 

cemetery at night. “Oh, no,” she said, “I am 

not afraid, for my home is just beyond.” This 

little story Bishop Quayle told at the funeral of 
his colleague, Bishop Smith. 


The Selfish Are Damned. (257) 
Dr. Steiner recently said in an address, in 


which he commented freely on the conditions in 
the East Side in New York City, that he would 
sooner be damned and sent to hell than to live 
the isolated, selfish life. Well, for the selfish 
man hell is an absolute certainty. And he does 
not have to wait until he dies to experience it. 
How many know from bitter experience. “My- 
self am hell.” For selfishness there can be no 
heaven in this or in any other realm. 


Working While Waiting. (258) 

After Marcus Dods was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery, he waited five years before he received 
a call and became pastor of a church. In one 
of his letters he likens himself to the cripple 
at the pool of Bethesda. He said in those years 
of waiting there was one thing he did not do; 
he “did not throw mud at the angel.” He gave 
his days to the most careful preparation, re- 
solving if he ever got a church, he would be 
found prepared. And the God of circumstances, 
the God of Providence, did not forget him. 
Marcus Dods got his chance, and greatly did he 


honor the ministry of the gospel. He still 
preaches through his great books. 
Jackson’s Safety First. (259) 


Mrs. Pickett, in the “War Time Story of Gen. 
Pickett,” gives this incident: Gen. Pickett was 
wounded and was being cared for in his home 
in Richmond. Stonewall Jackson called to see 
him. Says Mrs. Pickett: “While they were 
talking, Julie, the maid, brought in mint juleps. 
Jackson, who was a teetotaler, declined, saying, 
‘I never touch strong drink. I like it too well 
to fool with it, and no man’s strength is strong 
enough to enable him to touch the stuff with 
impunity.’ ” 
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Unselfish. (261) 


: One of Paul’s practical injunctions is: “Re- 
joice with those that do rejoice.” An aged wom- 
an of Brooklyn that Dr. Charles Parkhurst tells 
about surely caught the spirit of it. She lived 
in a tiny room on the north side of a tenement. 
One day a visitor said to her: “You never see 
the sunshine in this room, do you?” Quick and 
confident and sweet was her reply: “The sun 
never shines in here, but I can see it shining 
upon my neighbor’s windows.” Who has not 
known a few choice souls like that? How they 
adorn the gospel they profess. The ability to 
see the things of others, and then to delight in 
them, who does not crave such a spirit? 


Interdependence. 
Oscar Kuhn’s last book 
Sided Biography.” It is the story of his book 
loves. Reading the book, one finds that while 
it is the story of literary passions, there is such 
a revelation of his moral and spiritual prefer- 
ences and enthusiasms that we become well ac- 
quainted with a well balanced man. It is the 
lesson of all life. We do not, can not live in 
compartments. Henry Drummond found that 
true with reference to his scientific and theolog- 
ical studies. As he said his science was all the 
time overflowing into his theology and his the- 
ology was all the time overflowing into his 
science. 
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GOING TO CHURCH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A Good Example. (263) 
1 Kings 3:28. 

When the Vice President and Mrs. Hobart 
signified to the Belgian Minister at Washington 
their desire to entertain Prince Albert, the 
Crown Prince of Belgium, they were informed 
that Sunday evening would be an agreeable date 
for their royal guest to attend the proposed 
dinner party proffered. To this proposal Mrs. 
Hobart returned a prompt refusal, giving even 
royalty to understand that on the Lord’s day 
Americans were engaged in something higher 
than giving dinners, a custom which she did not 
propose to infringe upon for any cause. 

When General Grant was in Paris he was in- 
vited by the government to attend the races on 
Sunday. He courteously, but positively, de- 
clined the invitation, telling his French host 
that it was not the custom of his country to 
have such festivities on a day kept holy. 

One of the many blessings for which the 
American people have cause to be thankful is 
that their rulers have seldom failed to recog- 
nize the religious sentiment of the nation, and 
to give the weight of their high example to the 
observance of our Christian ordinances.—Luth- 
eran World. 


Rulers in Church. (264) 


1 Sam. 2:30. 

When people say that the church has lost its 
hold upon the men of strong mind and character 
their attention might be called to the fact that 
at the celebration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper at one of the Presbyterian 
churches in Washington, D. C., the elements 
were passed by two admirals of the navy, a gen- 
eral of the army, two justices of the Supreme 
Court and a former Secretary of State. 


When to go to Church. 
* Rom. 12:11. 


A distinguished man used to say that there 
were four occasions when he made it a point 
to be in his place at church. “These were, 
when it was a stormy Sunday, when the church 
was without a pastor and somebody had to read 
a sermon, when a stranger preached, and when 
his own minister preached.” 
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Drawing the People. 
Num. 10:29. 


Gen. Robert HE. Lee was stopping at a certain 
watering-place over Sunday. During the day it 
was announced that a Methodist preacher was 
in the place, and would hold a preaching service 
at 3 o’clock, in the dancing-hall. Before the 
hour for service the general, himself a devout 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
passed around among the cottages and talked 
up a congregation, saying: “We are going to 
have divine service in the hall at three; will 
not you be kind enough to join us?” In most 
cases the simple invitation was accepted, and 
a large number were led to hear the gospel 
who would never have thought of such a thing 
but for the general’s call. 

We are accustomed to hold the minister 
wholly responsible for the work of “drawing a . 
congregation.” If pews are empty we blame 
him. If people remain unreached we say we 
must “have a change,” that we must secure a 
minister who will “draw.” 

How would it do to have a congregation that 
will draw? How would it do to place some of 
the responsibility upon the people in the pews? 
If we should invite indifferent people to accom- 
pany us to church, and do it in a winsome way, 
would not some of the vacant spaces be filled? 
And if we were duly gracious in our greetings 
to strangers would we not do much tou hold 
these recruits to the church? If the congre- 
gation is “running down” let the minister bear 
his share of the responsibility. But let the 
pew also assume its responsibility. If the 
pulpit and the pew will both “draw” together, 
the people will come. 
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Preparation for Church. (267) 


Joel 2:13. 


I was speaking to the young Indians about 
regular attendance at church. After I came 
out, the chief said to me, “I’m glad, my lord, 
that you spoke to the young men about regu- 
larity of attendance at church. There have 
been some white men working at a big ditch,” 
—a canal—he said, “and they did not come to 
church on Sundays, and our young men think 
it is manly to follow the example of the white 
men. I remonstrated with one of the white 
men, and he gave me an excuse.” I said, 
“What did you say to him?” “That is where 
I got him,” he said. “The excuse that he gave 
was that he had not any good clothes to come 
to church in. I told him that I had read the 
Big Book from this cover to that cover, and I 
only found one verse about clothes and going 
to church, and the verse was, ‘Rend your hearts, 
and not your garments.’” I thought that was 
a splendid answer, coming from a pure Indian. 
—Archbishop of Rupert’s Land. 
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Faithfulness. 
Luke 16:10. 
On a certain rainy Sunday evening, a sum- 
mer sojourner in a suburban town took his seat 
among a sparse congregation. An officer of the 
church, greeting him with a hand-shake, said, 
“T didn’t expect to see you out tonight.” The 
visitor replied, “I thought there would be so 
few here that I ought to come.” “That,” re- 
joined the church host, “was just the reason I 
thought you wouldn’t come. I supposed you 
would think it hardly worth while to come 
when there were so few out. But I appreciate 
your reason; it isn’t the way people generally 
look at it.” Duties sometimes grow out of the 
defections of others. 


Burdette on Not Going to Church. (269) 
Neh. 8:1. 

“So you are not going to church this morning, 
my son? 

“Ah, yes: Isee. “The music is not good;’ that 
is a pity; that’s what you go to church for— 
to hear music. And the less we pay, the better 
the music we demand. 

“*And the pews are not comfortable;’ that’s 
too bad—the Lord’s day is a day of rest, and 
we go to church for repose. The less work we 
do during the week, the more rest we clamor 
for on Sunday. 

““The church is so far away; it is too far to 
walk, and you detest riding in a street car, and 
they are always crowded on Sunday.’ That is 
indeed distressing; sometimes when I think 
how much farther away heaven is than the, 
church, and that there are no conveyances of 
any description on the road, I wonder how some 
of us are going to get there. 

““And the sermon is always too long.’ All 
these things are indeed to be regretted. I 
would regret them more sincerely, my boy, did 
I not know that you will often squeeze into a 
stuffed car with a hundred men, breathing an 
incense of whiskey, beer, tobacco, and hang ona 
strap by your eyelids for two miles, then pay 
fifty cents for the privilege of sitting on rough 
plank in the boiling sun for two hours longer, 
while in the intervals of the game a scratch 
band will blow discordant thunder out of a 
dozen misfit horns right in your very ears, and 
you will come home to talk the rest of the 
family into a state of aural paralysis about the 
‘dandiest game you ever saw played on that 
ground.’ 

“Ah, my boy, you see what staying away from 
church does? It develops a habit of lying. Not 
one man in a hundred could go on the witness- 
stand and under oath render the same reasons 
for not going to church that he gives to his 
family every Sunday mornig. My son, if you 
didn’t think you ought to go, you~ wouldn’t 
make any excuse for not going! No man apolo- 
gizes for doing right.” 
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Counting For More Than One. (270) 
Psa. 122:8. 

A woman whose home duties were insistent 
was bewailing her comparative uselessness. 
“I go to church—when I can,” she said rather 
ruefully. ‘Even then all J can do is to count 
for one. I can’t do anything.” “Nobody ever 
counts for just one; you count for everybody 
you can influence. Count for one, indeed! I 
happen to know that you counted for six people 
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in church this very last Sunday. It was rainy, 
you know, and we were all in slippers and easy 
gowns, John and I and all three of the girls. 
‘There!’ said I, as you passed the window, “if 
that woman can manage to get her work out of 
the way and go this rainy morning, I won’t 
listen to any excuses from the rest of you!’” 
“Oh, yes,” put in the other blushingly, “I re- 
member all about it! I had about sixteen minds 
and a half about going out in the wet, but Benny 
was at home with his lame knee—you know he 
got hurt at football—and he said, ‘Mother, you 
can go just as well as not. I'll look after the 
babies.’ So I went, for I thought there would 
be a slim houseful such a rainy day, and I’d 
count for one anyway.” “Just so!” nodded her 
friend smiling. ‘And you counted for six in- 
stead! We made just a good seatful. It was 
funny to see the minister’s look of astonish- 
ment when we all filed in. I had the greatest 
mind to get up and say ’twas all your doing.”— 
Congregationalist. 

Our Maker Gave us a Rest Day. (271) 

Psa. 92:12-14. 

The engineers of the New York Central 
Railroad petitioned for their Sabbaths, declar- 
ing that they would thus have clearer heads 
and firmer hands, do more and better work and 
escape premature old age. When France put 
the tenth day in place of the seventh, she found 
that her workmen took two holidays instead of 
one, so she resumed the seven-day period. “Let 
us observe Sabbath in the name of hygiene, if 
not in the name of religion,’ said Chevalier. 
Keep up the physical strength. Vitality is man’s 
best asset. Numberless tests and experiments, 
from the days of the French Revolution to the 
days of the United States Steel Trust, demon- 


strate that a man can do good work only six 


days out of seven.—Farm and Fireside. 


Enduring Temptation. 
JTASgelees 
When George III. was repairing his palace 
at Kew, one of the workmen was particularly 
noticed by his majesty. One Monday morning 
the king went as usual to watch the progress 
of the work, and not seeing the man in his 
usual place, inquired the reason of his ab- 
sence. The workmen said that not being 
able to complete a particular job on the Satur- 
day night, they had returned to finish it on the 
Sunday morning, and that as this man had re- 
fused to work on Sunday, he had been dis- 
missed from the employment. ‘Send him back 
immediately,” said the king. “The man who 
refuses to do his ordinary work on the Lord’s 
Day is the man for me.” ; 


In God’s House. (278) 
Psay 264. 

A party of railroad conductors went on an 
excursion to a southern city. They arrived late 
Saturday night. On their way they had planned 
a trip for the next day. Sunday morning came 
and they were busy making preparations to 
start when they found that one of their number 
was missing. They sought him and found him 
taking unusual care with his attire. “Of course 
you are going on the excursion with us,” said 
one of them. “No,” was his reply, “I am going 
to church. That is my habit on Sunday.” This 
decision was made known to the rest of the 
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company. A discussion followed and when the 
conductor started for church one hundred and 
fifty other conductors went with him. Regular 
attendance at the House of God may not always 
be worship, but it goes a long way towards 
creating the true spirit of worship for ourselves 
and others. Those who will not meet God in 
his house on Sunday are not likely to meet him 
in other places during the week. 


Sabbath Work. 
Neh. 13:17. 


Early in the nineteenth century. a boy went 
to New York City to carve out his own fortune. 
He had learned the printing trade in the coun- 
try town in which he was brought up, and that 
knowledge was his only aid to fame and for- 
tune, except a thorough training in a simple 
Christian home. He found work in one of the 
largest printing offices in the city. One Satur- 
day afternoon he was given a long “take” of 
copy which he could not possibly “set”? without 
working on Sunday. He gave it a glance, and 
then said: “I will work on this till twelve 
o’clock tonight, and finish what I can; but I 
can not work tomorrow.” “Then you’ll lose 
your place,” said the foreman. The boy took 
the copy to his employer, told him that he had 
been taught to reverence the Sabbath, and that 
he would resign his situation rather than vio- 
late his conscience. His employer could not 
but respect such a spirit, and he never again 
required him to work on-Sunday. That boy 
was John Harper, the principal founder of the 
publishing house of Harper Brothers. 
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Father and Son. 

Prov. 20:7. 
Said one man: “I do not know why I cannot 
make my boys go to church.” “Do you go your- 
self?” “Not often; business and one thing or 
another interferes, these days.” ‘Well, say 
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nothing to the boys, but start going again your- sen 
Later 


self, and see what the result will be.” 
the father said, one of the boys dropped in, 
and, finding his father, he told the other boys, 
and the next Sunday several came, and now the 
pew is full every Sunday. 


Ten Reasons Why One Should Go to 
Church. 


Psa. 84:1-5, 10. 


(1) It is wholesome to put on clean clothes 
and make one’s self physically presentable. 
(2) The quiet of the sanctuary offsets the rush 
and drive of week-day life. (3) Diverting 
thoughts into higher channels betters the body 
as well as the mind. (4) Churchgoing brings 
one into personal association with good and 
true men and women. (5) One hears good 
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and often the best English spoken in the pulpit, * 


and this helps to compensate for the slang, 
poor grammar and profanity thrown at our 
ears during the week-days. (6) As a rule, 
one’s musical and esthetic sensibilities are 
feasted by what the sanctuary affords. (7) 
Something in the sermon will help one. 
distinguished Massachusetts lawyer once said, 
“It’s a mighty poor sermon that does not hit me 
somewhere.” (8) One’s presence helps to 
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maintain an institution without which property 
would be less safe and dangers to one’s person 
would increase. (9) One’s presence in church 
gratifies one’s best and truest friends. (10) 
For his own soul’s sake a man should imitate 
his real Master and go to church.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Worship. (277) 


Luke 2:49 R V. 


During the World’s Fair in St. Louis a party 
of Hairy Ainus, the aborigines of Japan, were 
on the World’s Fair grounds as a part of the 
ethnological display of strange peoples. They 
were on their arrival supposed to be pagans, 
and of course no attempt was made to provide 
for their religious wants. 

To the astonishment of the managers, on the 
first Sunday after their arrival, they informed 
the gentlemen in charge of them that they were 
Christian people, and asked to be directed to 
a Protestant church. A guide and transporta- 
tion was furnished them, and when they en- 
tered the church surprised the congregation by 
reverently kneeling, saying their prayers, then 
taking seats and waiting quietly for the ser- 
vices to begin. 

When islanders, living almost within the 
Arctic circle, show the reverence displayed by 
these poor men, it is time for Christians, or 
so-called Christians, to rouse themselves to a 
sense of their duties.—Religious Intelligencer. 


The man who flees from temptation should 
not leave a few landmarks by which to find 
his way back. ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Sermon of the Toad. 
Luke 6:42; 37. 

A toad, covered with slime and mud sat at 
the border of a swamp and preached to his fel- 
lows in the following manner: “You are very 
unclean creatures! You are happy only in 
the mud of the swamp instead of cleansing 
yourselves in the clear water of the brook. 
Look at yonder swan with its snow white feath- 
ers! It’s a perfect delight to look at him. Take 
the swan as an example and get clean!” 

One of the listeners ventured to reply: “If 
you value cleanliness so highly, why do you 
live in the same manner as we do?” 

“Dunce,” was the reply, “if I would take 
time to regard my own cleanliness, I would 
have no time to preach about the vileness of 
others.” 


Much Grace. 
Gen. 12:2; John 7:38. 

When the Nile begins to rise, every one is 
glad. The dams and ditches are gotten ready 
and opened, so that the slimy water, the cause 
of fruitfulness and harvest blessing may be 
led over the fields. 

Since Christ came, everything needful for 
fruitfulness and blessing is provided. But the 
stream of salvation must be conducted into the 
heart and through us the blessing is to reach 
the world surrounding us. 


Small Souls. 

At the gateway of a farm sat a small dog 
and barked with might and main. A great St. 
Bernard came by and crossed to the other side. 
“Coward,” barked the midget, “you are afraid 
of me.” The other responded, “Afraid? By 
no means, but the mighty avoids a fight, be- 
cause an absolutely sure victory brings him no 
glory.” Thereupon he went his way. Self-sat- 
isfied, the small dog barked: “He was afraid 
of me anyhow!’—Small dogs? —a plenty! 
Great St. Bernards—how rare! 


Do Something for God and Man. 
Dan. 12:3; Jude 23; Gen. 4:9. 

“You must try to sleep, young man,” said a 
nurse in a hospital to a patient, who threw 
himself about restlessly. “Why, nurse,” said 
he, “how can a person sleep when another is 
dying in the next bed!” 

There. are thousands who can! Round about 
us people are dying of sin and unbelief and 
worldliness. Does that make us restless? Does 
the vision of a dying world trouble us in our 
dreams? “We are saved.” Does that justify us 
in our lack of endeavor, while multitudes are 
going to destruction? Do something for God 
and the race of man! 


Die, But do Not Surrender. 
Dan. 3:18; Heb. 13:9; Gal. 1:6. 
Near Chemnitz is Harras’ Rock, at whose base 
the river Zschopau flows. Here Harras the 
hero was hemmed in on three sides by enemies, 
who were sure of his capture. 

To escape he gave his horse the spurs and 
leaped from the rock into the stream far be- 
low. The horse was dead, but the hero sur- 
vived and escaped from his enemies. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Christ’s followers should not surrender their 
souls into the hands of the arch enemy. Those 
three men in Daniel’s story declared that they 
could burn, but that they could not willfully 
sin. 


A Useless Member. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Sarah, surveying her ban- 
daged wrist, “the doctor says it’s a bad sprain, 
and the minister says I know now how the 
church feels in not having the use of all its 
members. The minister didn’t mean that for 
just a joke, either; he looked at me as if he 
wanted to see how I’d take it. I had sense 
enough,. too, to feel I deserved to have him say 
it to me. A word like that comes home pretty 
straight when one of your own members is use- 
less, and worse. 

“I’ve never thought just what being a mem- 
ber of the church meant before, though I’ve 
been one for thirty-five years. I’ve never felt 
obliged to do what the church wanted done. 
I’ve felt it was a favor, my doing it at all, and 
half the time I let some one else do it instead. 
When I was through with work, at home, and 
with what things I liked to do outside, then I 
was willing to do something in the church—if 
it was just the kind of work that suited me. I 
guess I’ve been about as useless a member to 
the church as the sprained hand is to me, all 
stiff and crippled, and refusing to bend more 
than an inch or two.” 


“God Claims You.” 

It is related of the late Chancellor Cairns that 
when he was a mere lad, he once heard three 
words which made a memorable impression 
upon him, “God claims you.” Then came the 
question, “What am I going to do with that 
claim?” He said, “I will own it, and give my- 
self to God.” 
er, “God claims me.” At school and at college 
his motto was, “God claims me.” As a member 
of parliament and ultimately as Lord Chancel- 
lor, it was still, “God claims me.” When he 
was appointed Lord Chancellor, he was teacher 
of a large Bible class, and his minister, think- 
ing that now he would not have time to devote 
to that purpose, said to him, “I suppose you 
will now require to give up your class.” “No,” 
was the reply, “God claims me.” 


Just Punishment Difficult. 

It is a practical impossibility for government 
to punish offenders in such a way as to be 
equitable and just to all. Not only do all courts 
err, but such errors are most likely to operate 
to the disadvantage of the poor and weak. 
Money and influence are of decided advantage 
in defending against criminal. prosecutions. 
There is, moreover, great variance among 
judges in their severity or leniency, and the 


particular humor in which a judge happens to - 


be often determines the penalty. Many judges 
presiding over criminal courts are unfitted by 
temperament or training for the exercise of 
powers involving life, liberty, reputation, char- 
acter, homes, family and destiny. Thousands 
of cases are disposed of at an incredible rate of 
speed and unfortunates subjected to punish- 
ment which benefits neither them nor society. 


He went home and told his moth-~ 
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‘CHRISTMAS. 

The great truth of Christmas is that Christ, 
the eternal Son of God, came to earth for our 
salvation. He was in heaven in the eternities, 
but he humbled himself and emptied himself 
of his glory, and descended into the depths of 
our earthly life, was made life unto us in all 
things save in sin, that he might redeem us to 
God. Most beautiful and blessed and joyous of 
all the stories that were ever told is this story 
of this wonderful birth and life and death, and 
it is this, and this alone, that has made Christ- 
mas what it is for our earth and our race. 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” Christ was God manifest in the flesh. 
Immanuel—God with us. In all our Christian 
teaching, fellow pastors, let us put emphasis 
on the divineness of Christ. The world needs 
a divine Christ. One might as well expect the 
heavens to be bright and the earth to be warm 
after pulling down and destroying the sun, as 
to expect purity of heart and joy of life to 
continue in our world if this essential truth of 
Christ’s divineness were to be abandoned. As 
well might one expect the life of a human being 
- to go on in bounding power and pulsing beauty 
after tearing the heart from his bosom, as to 
expect the vital processes of spiritual joy and 
vigor to go on in our human race after elimi- 
nating this central truth of the deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ from the faith of men. No, 
if we wish vital results we shall cling to vital 
causes, and, above all, we shall cling to the 
eternally vital and precious truth of the divine- 
nes of the Son of God. 


Let the Christmas chimes sound clear and 
sweet and let the carols float out in rich and 
harmonious fulness, but, as we listen and as 
we sing, let us believe and let us worship as 
did the wise men, or our Christmas will be as 
empty of all real meaning and joy as the crack- 
ling of the burning thorns beneath the pot. 
Human mirth and glee and gladness are shal- 
low and short-lived. They need the vital ele- 
ment of the life and cheer of God. Because 
God has come to us in Christ, the Unspeakable 
Gift, Christmas is glad with the infinite gladness 
of heaven and the good cheer of God. 

Let us make this also a Peace Sunday. Let 
us preach peace and pray for peace and get 
all our people to praying and working for peace. 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” May the 
peace Christ came to bring soon prevail 
throughout all the earth! 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (278) 


Your White Christmas: “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” John 3:16. 

Love and Its Gift: John 3:16. God so loved 
that he gave. He is capable of loving. He is 
capable of giving. These are two of the most 
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wonderful of all truths, and God having given 
himself for us, has rights in us. 

Love Came Down at Christmas: “And the 
angel said unto them, Fear not; for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.” Luke 2:10. I. Christmas in 
Bethlehem. II. Christmas in history. III. 
Christmas in the heart. IV. Christmas in the 
home. V. Christmas in the community. VI. 
Christmas in the world. 

The Christmas Spirit and How It May Pre- 
vail: Isa. 9:2-7. I. The spirit of good-will. 
II. The spirit of sacrifice. III. The spirit of 
service. IV. The power that prevails is Love. 

The Disclosure of the Star: “And when they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.” Matt. 2:10. The five points of the star. 
I. Christ the Eternal. II. Christ the Creator. 
III. Christ the Light. IV. Christ the Man. V. 
Christ’s Herald. 

The Word Made Flesh: John 1:1. How the 
eternal God could enshrine himself in the form 
of a human being must remain a mystery ever. 
“All things are possible with God,” and that is 
as near the solution as the human mind can 
get, for “without controversy great is the mys- 
tery of godliness; God was manifest in the 
flesh.” But that he tabernacled in the flesh and 
dwelt among men is a positive fact and a glo- 
rious reality. 


The Great Christmas Gift: “He gave his only 
begotten Son.” John 3:16. Do you refuse a 
valuable Christmas present? Do you send back 
unopened a bundle sent you by a dear friend 
on Christmas eve? Yet the best friend you ever 
had, has sent you valuable presents, and you 
would not receive them. The Father in heaven, 
who is all love, has himself prepared rich gifts 
especially for you, and many have declined to 
accept or acknowledge them. All of us have 
Christmas presents sent us from heaven, worth 
more than all the other gifts we ever had. 

The Wonderful: Isa. 9:2-7. I. Counsellor. II. 
The Mighty God. III. The Everlasting Father. 
TV. The Prince of Peace. 

Now When Jesus Was Born: Matt. 2:1. 
Those little words, “when Jesus was born,” 
meant one thing to a man like Herod,—another 
thing to the Wise-men. To Herod, a wicked 
impulse; to the Wise-men, an opportunity to 
worship. What do those words mean to us to- 
day? Does the thought of Jesus win us to grate- 
ful worship of our Heavenly Father, or do we 
love gin so strongly, are we so selfish and self- 
centered that we should not really like it if he 
were to come here today to disturb our selfish 
plans? 

Be Born In Us Today: Eph. 3:14-21. 

Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born on 
art is sti orlorn. 
ae —Johannes Schaffer. 

II. Christ the life. 

Iv. A new man. 


J. Christ within. III. 


A new life for me. 


Christ Formed In Us: Gal. 4:19, 20. 

Christ Living Through Us: Col. 3:8-14. 
The Spiritual Birth: John 3:1-8. 

The Star of Bethlehem: And when they saw 


the star.” Matt. 2:10. The Christmas star has 
five points. 1. Love to God. 2. Love to man. 


3. Thoughtfulness. 4. Self-denial. 5. Joy. 
The Song That Never Dies: Luke 2:46-55. 
The Quest for the King: ‘Where is he that 

is born king of the Jews? for we have seen his 

star in the east, and are come to worship him.” 

Matt. 2:2. 

The Manger Cradle: “And this shall be a 
sign unto you.” Luke 2:12. 

The Rising Star: “There shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel,” etc. Num. 24:17. 

Christmas With Christ Left Out: 
ye? Will he not come up to 
John 11:56. 

The Day-Star in the Heart. 2 Pet. 1:19. 

The Incarnation:. “For ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.” 2 Cor. 8:9. 

The Bethlehem of the Heart: “Until Christ 
be formed in you.” Gal. 4:19. 

Lessons from the Shepherds: “The shepherds 
said one to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see.” Luke 2:15. 

Good Tidings: Isa. 40:9-11.| 

The Sweet Story of Old: Matt. 1:18-25. 

Christ’s Birth Seen from Afar: Isa. 9:1-16. 

Out of Bethlehem: Mic. 5:1-7. 

The Measureless Gift: John 3:34; 2 Cor. 3:18. 

The Gift That Transforms the World: 2 Cor. 

2:15; Luke 1:46-55. 

The Sustaining Gift: 

Gifts With Christ: 


What think 
the feast?” 
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John 6:33-35. 
Matt. 6:33. 


The Mysteries of Christmas. (279) 

“Now when Jesus was born,” etc. Matt. 2:1, 2. 

The mysteries of Christmas are suggested 
by the account in these verses. We have the 
star, the king, and the child. The star is the 
mystery of providence. The king is the mystery 
of evil. The child is the mystery of the incar- 
nation. If we had no other facts aside from 
these three, we would have strong proof of a 
spiritual world. 

I. The mystery of the star. Little has been 
learned about this star. No theory has been 
satisfactory to account for all the facts in- 
volved. The main point is that the wise men 
were led by the star to the Christ-child. The 
star reminds us of the providence of God. Men 
have been led by that providence, sometimes 
into strange and unexpected paths. Thus 
Livingstone intended to do his life work in 
China, but God led him to Africa. Carey had 
made his plans to go to the South Seas, but 
God directed him to India. Luther did not in- 
tend to break from the Church of Rome. His 
first thought was to correct the Church of 
Rome, but events led him to forsake the church 
into which he had been born. And so we are 
guided by the wise providence of God, and we 
may be sure that the path God leads us into will 
be the right one. 

II. The mystery of evil. To some, evil seems 
to be a necessity. Those who think of it as a 
lesser good must hold to its necessity. But 
according to the ministry of Christ, evil is 
something that should be conquered. But who 


can explain why men love evil as they do when 
it works their ruin? Evil is deeply seated into 
the thoughts of man. It is one of the strongest 
factors in his emotional life. Vice, crime and 
war are perverted emotional states! So that 
when the last word is spoken, we affirm that in 
view of all the progress man has made in 
science, in art, in education, in commerce, and 
in Christianity, evil is still a problem that we 
have not solved. It is not only an occasional 
wrong, but a basic part of the structure of SO- 
ciety. The European war confounds us! It is 
the horror of evil in its mad emotional states. 

III. The mystery of the incarnation. In the 
Christ-child we have the God-man. What a 
striking contrast there is in Herod, the king, 
with all the power of Rome behind him, and the 
helpless babe, with hardly enough shelter from 
the elements? Yet one is gone, while the other 
has a place in the hearts of thousands. Were 
it not for the mystery of the incarnation, the 
mystery of evil might fill the world with the 
darkness of despair. The incarnation brings 
out the value of man in the light of his spiritual 
worth to God. While the incarnation is still a 
mystery, its purpose is not such. With the 
providence of God, and with the gift of Christ to 
the world, we may hope to conquer the power 
of evil. The passing of Herod is but one fact 
in the drama of evil, suggesting that in time evil 
will be banished. F 

Stress is laid upom the “peace on earth” in 
the Christmas message. This may seem like 
an idle dream, as the war in Europe is in prog- 
ress, but it is no vain message to cry peace! It 
will come again, and when it cames, it will be 
held in higher esteem and valued at its true 
worth.—Henry C. Sperbeck. 


The Eternal Child in the Midst. (280) 

“And he took a little child and set him in 
the midst of them.” Mark 9:36. 

At Christmas God once more set his eternal 
child in the midst of the world. He repeats 
the wonder of the first Christmas, the wonder 
of that hour when God saw that at last it was 
of use that Christ should come. The time had 
been long. The eager visions of the prophets, 
the beautiful dreaming when dreams were 
highest and truest, the unappeased yearning, 
the deep desires of the spirit were fulfilled 
when in the fullness of time Christ was born in 
Bethlehem. He came when hopes had grown 
craven, and longings in all hearts but a few 
were stilled. His tarrying had almost quenched 
the fire on the altar of Israel, but not quite. 
When he streamed from God into life, not as 
the rest of us do—for the Messiah was God, 
the Word became flesh—there were not want- 
ing those who gave him welcome and looked 
into infinitude through the child’s eyes. And 
even now Christmas takes us back to almost 
abandoned and forgotten regions of the spirit. 
It is as if Christ were new born into the world. 

I. With what feelings does humanity gather 
round a babe? 

Surely when a child is born we return to the 
enchanted forest where life was in very deed 
eternal, without beginning, without end, with- 
out days or years, without break or want. The 
child is as a divine gift, and though we know 
that its nature is marred, yet it is to us uncor- 
rupted and innocent. No matter what disap- 
pointments we have lived through, the child 
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wakes us from the slumber of the soul, from 
the lethargy of custom, to old ideals and loves 
and worships and dreams. We are told that 
Jewish mothers set special store by a man- 
child, because they thought that any man-child 
might be the Messiah. Is it not true that every 
mother, Jew or Gentile, expects her man-child 
to be a Messiah, to be what other children have 
not been, to help forward the work of God in 
the world? To us a Son is given, to all of us. 
He came laden with blessing to all mankind. 
He is the child of the lowliest by the divine 
bestowment. 

; II. A child appeals to us especially because 
it so much needs us, and the eternal child, 
too, casts himself upon us in love and in hope. 
True, he was laid in a manger, but he was laid 
there tenderly. He was trustful as children are 
trustful, and there is nothing softens the heart 
more than a child’s faith. Most of us grow 
world-weary. Nothing is more beautiful than 


to be trusted once more, to be trusted as only- 


a child will trust us. Now it is a true and 
salutary thought for Christmas that Christ 
needs us even as we need him. It was love of 
us that brought him here. It was to win us that 
the travail of his soul was passed through, and 
now, when the days of his flesh are over, now 
that he is ascended, we can look at him in a 
new light. 

- III. The eternal child, like all children, came 
seeking for love. A child, it has been said, 
is ready to take all or any love. A child’s love 
is the old immeasurable love, a deep sea which 
no plummet has fathomed, a spring of inex- 
haustible riches. Perhaps a child ceases to be a 
child when it knows that there are strangers. 

The love which Christ gives and asks is not 
the love of blazing passion; it is not the stormy 
ocean of earthly love; it is not the love that 
says, “Will you be mine?” but far rather the 
love that says, “I must be thine.” Give Christ 
that love and he manifests himself unto us, 
manifests his unsearchable riches. 

IV. Once more a child calls forth our tender- 
ness, and there is a true sense in which the 
eternal child needs our sympathy. But he has 
not yet come into his own. Think of the for- 
getfulness, the rebellion which for nineteen 
hundred years he has silently witnessed from 
his throne. When we remember that he has 
committed his cause to us, that it is our loving 
ardor that must bring him joy, life becomes 
earnest and solemn, and every hour is precious. 
—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Good Will Toward Men. (281) 

There is a beautiful story called ‘“Eager- 
heart.” Eagerheart had heard that the king 
was coming to the city, and she prepared her 
house to receive him. She was so happy at the 
honor that was to be done her that she could 
hardly wait until the time came when the king 
was to arrive. 

When all was ready and everything was shin- 
ing brightly, a knock came to the door of Eager- 
heart’s house, and when she opened it she saw 
there a poor man, a common tramp, it seemed, 
with his wife and little child. He begged for a 
night’s lodging. But Eagerheart, expecting the 
king every moment, cried, “Not tonight; any 
night except tonight.” The tramp sadly made 
answer, “They all say that—any night but to- 
night.” And he turned to goaway. But Hager- 


heart’s heart was touched. She could not see 
the forlorn family turn away into the cold 
night. “Come back,” she cried, “and good-by 
to all my dreams.” So she took them in and 
gave up the thought of entertaining the king. 
But a little later a knock came to the door, and 
Eagerheart found some people inquiring for the 
king. “He is not here,’ said she, but they re- 
plied, “O, yes, he is.” And then she found that 
the child that she had sheltered was the king. 
Eagerheart showed good will toward men, and 
in doing so she showed good will to Christ, the 
King. 
Six Stars. (282) 

“Six stars are shining o’er the world 

This glorious Christmastide, 
And each one sends, with glitt’ring rays, 

Its blessing far and wide; 
The stars of joy and perfect peace, 

Of faith, and hope, and love, 
Are shining, with the star of truth, 

To lead us up above.” 


The Message of the Manger. (283) 
Buddhist tradition has it that Buddha was 
born amid the luxury and splendor of a king’s 
palace, attended by one hundred thousand 
servants; that he was born in the full posses- 
sion of all his bodily and mental powers; that 
among the first things he did was to take seven 
steps forward and, turning to the four points 
of compass successively, declared himself to, be 
the saviour of the whole world. As he walked, 
his foot-marks became shining stars, brighter 
than any that twinkled in the firmament. He 
was baptized with streams of water from 
heaven amid innumerable supernatural dem- 
onstration, after which he was placed upon a 
jeweled couch while the “heavenly kings, with 
their golden, flowing hands, held fast the four 
feet of the bed.” 

There is indeed a contrast between this and 
the story so simply told in the inspired Word 
of the birth of the Christ-child. What, may 
we ask, is the secret of this contrast between 
the two stories? It is merely this: the one is 
fancy, the other a fact: the one is the product 
of human imaginings, the other a faithful ac- 
count of an event which took place after the 
divine order. They are just what might be ex- 
pected in each case; for, while the unen- 
lightened mind imagines a vain thing, the true 
God has a way of steering close to the beatings 
of the humble heart in all his doings. His ways 
are higher than man’s ways, because they are 
more simple, more natural. The manger-story 
contains the entire gospel in embryo, the ele- 
ments of life’s true philosophy:—W. E. Snyder. 


The Song That Never Dies. (284) 

This is the wonderful, the divine thing about 
this birthday song—it never dies! Elizabeth 
and Mary and Zacharias and the angels started 
singing it nineteen hundred years ago, and it 
has been sounding out above the tumult and the 
discord of life ever since. It sang its way into 
humble hearts during those generations of 
blood and iron that we speak of as the Dark 
Ages, and sent them out to minister to the poor 
and to bind up the broken-hearted. It sang 
its way into the hearts of the gentle Moravians, 
and inspired them to bear the good news to the 
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savages of America as well as to such troubled 
formalists as the Wesleys of England. 

And it is still singing. In heathendom this 
Christmas there will be thousands of lives filled 
with joy because some time during the past 
months this birthday song of long ago came 
wafting from over seas and started heart- 
chords vibrating that had been stilled in 
idolatry. In hearts where the burden has been 
heavy and the way rough, there will be cheer 
because its notes have come to soothe and to 
strengthen. Some lives will be singing the 
Christmas song as they give to the needs of 
others; some lives will be singing as they re- 
ceive from the bounty of others. But whether 
giving or receiving, there will be no lack of 
praise to the Father whose love has burst all 
bounds in the gift of his Son. 


Some Discords in the Song. 

1. The Roaring Cannon of War. 

2. Sin-filled lives. 

3. Love of pleasure, money, etc. 

Pray that the Christmas song may sing more 
sweetly in our own lives. 

Pray that the terrible discords of the present 
day may be stilled. 

Pray that the song may find its way ints 
every human heart.—P. Hawkins. 


(285) 


Christmas on Ellis Island. (286) 
At Ellis Island, in the harbor of New York, 
on Christmas Day several hundred children, 
with their parents, usually await debarkation 
on the shores of America. There is a multitude 
of German “kinder,” of Italian “bambinos” and 
of youngsters of every nationality, as much in- 
terested, all of them, in Christmas doings as any 
Yankee young folks could possibly be. It is 
indeed an occasion of great excitement for 
them, inasmuch as the missionary societies 
have provided for these humble aliens a wealth 
of good cheer, and, with the help of donations 
made for the purpose, the day is rendered joy- 
ful for all, both young and old, toys being plen- 
tifully distributed among the little ones. 


A Star and a Song. (287) 

Those who visited the infant Jesus were led 
in different ways—by a star and by a song— 
and both were equally effective. The star was 
for the wise men. It would have been almost 
meaningless for the shepherds. The song was 
for the shepherds. It might have had little in- 
fluence with the wise men. Each followed his 
own leading, and, looking into the face of the 
young child Jesus, both wise men and shep- 
herds were filled with adoration and a spirit of 
worship and went away. 

Some men come to Christ by the way of the 
star in these days. Appeals to them must be 
made, first of all, to the intellect. 

There are others who come simply because 
they listen to the song. They have no need of 
argument. The music from heaven satisfies the 
deepest longings of their souls, and under its 
fascination they yield to His entreaties. But 
let it be noted that whether one comes by the 
star way or by the way of the song, the last 
step which leads into the kingdom must be 
taken by faith. In this we are all alike, 
whether wise or ignorant, rich or poor, young 
or old, for by faith we receive the gift of eter- 
nal life—J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 


The Diviner Giit. (288) 
A Japanese mother asked the head of one of 
our mission schools for girls if only beautiful 
girls were admitted. “Oh, no,” the missionary 
answered, “we take any girls who desire to 
come.” “But,” protested the mother, “all your 
girls that I have seen are very beautiful.” The 
teacher answered, “We tell them of Christ, and 
seek to have them take him into their hearts, 
and this makes their faces lovely.” The mother 
said, “Well, I do not want my daughter to be- 
come a Christian, but I am glad to send her to 
your school to get that look on her face.” 
People in America are as shortsighted as this 
far-away mother of Japan. Some will join in 
the glad festivities of “Merry Christmas,” and 
yet do not want Christ in their lives, any more 
than this pagan mother wanted her daughter to 
become a Christian. They eagerly join the cel- 
ebration of the birth of Christ without seeing it 
is Christ himself who makes possible their 
gladness, and whose perfect service would bless 
them forever. If they could only see! Who 
then but would ask for the diviner gift of Christ 
himself? 


“T Want to Give it All.’ (289) 

Six weeks before Christmas a little girl of 
eight was told by her father that if she had 
fifteen perfect marks in spelling during the next 
four weeks he would give her fifty cents, 
which she might spend exactly as she chose. 
For days she talked of the things she would 
buy—for herself. A week later she said to her 
mother, “I believe I’ll spend twenty-five cents 
of that money for presents.” In another week 
she said: “I don’t need so much, dol? I guess 
I’ll spend forty cents for presents.” A week 
before the money was due she was found 
puzzling over a Christmas list. “I have it all 
planned out,” she said. “I can get five ten- 
cent presents.” ‘But where do you come in?’ 
she was asked. “Oh, I don’t need anything. I 
want to give it all.” 

Are we learning the lesson she was learning 
and teaching ?—the lesson which Christ came to 
teach? How ready are we to give ourselves 
and all that we have in the name of Christ? 
It is a glorious thing to know that Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem. But that knowledge avails 
nothing to any of us except as we ask him to 
be born in us, to dwell in our hearts through 
faith, that we may know his love and be trans- 
formed in his image. We must not forget the 
quaintly worded message of the poet: 

“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem 
be born, 

If he be not born in thee, they soul is all for- 

lorn.” 
—J. T. Faris, D. D. 


The Boy and the BalL (290) 

The spirit of Christmas has come upon all of 
us. To particular friends we shall send some 
well chosen token of love and to all ac- 
quaintances we shall give an especially cheerful 
greeting. And what are we going to do for 
Him, who is God’s greatest gift to men and who 
for us gave his life? Let us remember that 
the announcement of his birth was good news 
to all men and that without those glad tidings 
and all that they mean the spirit of Christmas 
could not now be rising in our hearts. What 
we really want to do for him in honor of his 
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birth is delightfully suggested in the fol i 
lines by Father Tabb: Sag a 
“A little Boy of heavenly birth 
Came down to find his ball, the earth, 
Which sin had cast away. 
Oh brothers, one and all, join in 
To get him back his ball.” 

Whatever we do for him at this Christmas 
season we certainly want to join with others in 
bringing back and giving to him his lost ball, 
the earth; for that is the one thing that he most 
desires. 

(291) 


My Dear Friend: Christmas is coming, the 
great human festival. It is making me realize 
as it approaches that the best possessions I 
have been able to get from life are my friend- 
ships. I want to give something to my friends. 
The other night, after thinking it all over, I 
was surprised by the old truth, which came 
strongly to me, that what friends want most is 
to know we think of them and love them. 
Therefore I am going just to tell you I think 
of you, that Christmas to me means you, that 
you are a part of the spirit of these times in my 
life. I want to tell you that the thought of you 
is sunshine to me. When memory brings back 
our days and words together, I am glad. If I 
were Fate I should make you very happy. I 
should write success upon your hands and 
brains every day, and bring restful sleep to you 
every night. Each impulse from my heart goes 
out to you in well-wishing. And I am angry 
with the space that separates us and the cir- 
cumstances that render our meeting few. You 
are “my kind of folks,’ and I have a constant 
desire to be near you. I do not believe any of 
us realize how much friends mean to us, how 
their spirits subtly touch and stimulate ours 
when we are far apart, and what a glorious 
companionship they make for us when their 
faces gather around us in fancy in our moments 
of loneliness. Your face, my friend, is often 
with me, and I wish you could know what cheer 
it always brings. So here’s to you! I raise my 
glass of memory brimful of happy recollections 
and drink to you. All my good wishes fly to you 
as doves. I appreciate what you have meant to 
me. I value your personality, just as itis. I 
clasp your hand through the intervening dis- 
tance. -From the bottom of my heart I say “God 
bless you!” I think of you when I recall these 
words of Goethe: “This world is so waste and 
empty, when we figure but towns and hills and 
rivers in it; but to know that some one is liv- 
ing on with us, even in silence, this makes our 
earthly ball a peopled garden.’”—Frank Crane. 


White Gifts for Christ. (292) 
The legend comes to us from old Cathay, 
Like fragrance of wild flowers in the spring, 
._ That once upon his birthday sat their king 
On throne all white and robed in white array, 
And every subject on that happy day, 
A gift all pure and white asked to bring. 
The poor brought pigeons, rice, as offering. 
The rich their pearls, white steeds, and ivory, 
“The king regards no gift of greater worth 
Than other gift, so long as all be white.” 
So Christ, our blessed King, from you and me, 
Upon this day in which he came to earth, 
Doth gifts of love and purity invite, 
And holy joy our recompense shall be. 
—Schuyler H. Sears. 


Send a Christmas Letter. 


A Christmas Resolve. (293) 
Christmas is a day of joy, but joy should not 
be allowed to die out of our lives next morning. 
It should stay with us ever after. We should 
sing the Christmas songs all the new year. We 
should carry the peace of God in our hearts 
continually hereafter. We should learn from 
this time to find the beauty and the good in all 
things, and to show the world that we believe 
what we say we believe—that since God loves 
us, and Jesus Christ is our friend, “all’s well 
with the worid.” This is a good time to get Dr. 
Babcock’s bright resolve into our own hearts 
and lives: 
The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining. 


Within My Heart. (294) 
There is a lovely thought in Martin Luther’s 
Christmas Carol for Children. 
“Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child! 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee.” 


Christmas Not Private. (295) 
Recently a writer told us that one day he 
climbed a steep path in the neighborhood of 
Lynmouth, England, to enjoy a view from the 
top. There, however, he found a board bearing 
the inscription in large letters, “This Outlook is 
Private.” All the riches of the gospel are 
freely given of God, Will any one dare to in- 
scribe on the crest of Calvary, “This Outlook 
Is Private?” 


Blessings of Christmas. (296) 
If you could look down on the vast 
stretches of Africa, you would see a ribbon of 
green, perhaps three thousand miles long, 
threading the wide wastes of sand. One of the 
most fertile valleys on earth is bounded on both 
sides by appalling barrenness. You can trace 
the channel of the gospel in the world in the 
same way. Where it has gone, life and verdure 
and moral beauty shine. 
Tell, tell the Christmas story. It brings bless- 
ings wherever it goes.—H. 


He Sent His Son. (297): 
What child would love his mother if the 


-mother remained away, and merely sent him 


food and clothes and toys? Love is inspired by 
the mother’s arms, close about, and the moth- 
er’s kisses. So it was not enough for God to 
remain at a distance and send gifts to men. In 
the fullness of time he sent his Son. That was 
a glorious Christmas day when he came bring- 
ing the Father’s love to us. 


A Christmas Rose. (298) 

In Zona Gale’s captivating stories of Pelleas 
and Ettarre, an old husband and wife who are 
young at seventy, and sweethearts still, there 
is a pretty little passage. The two are sitting 
together by their fire on Christmas eve, and the 
room is perfumed with the scent of Christmas 
roses. They have been talking, and then Pel- 
leas said, “Every day is a loving cup, only some 
of us only see one of its handles. our own.” 
And after a time, he added, “Isn’t there a 
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legend, if there isn’t there ought to be one, that 
the first flowers were Christmas roses and that 
you can detect their odor in all the other flow- 
ers? I’m not sure,’ he warmed to the subject, 
“put that they say if you look steadily, with 
clear eyes, you can see all about every flower 
many little lines, in the shape of a Christmas 
rose.” 

Let us look for Christmas roses, this year. 
We can find them if we look. We can find 
beauty and truth and love everywhere if we 
will look for them.—H. 


When the Wise Men Returned Home. (299) 


We are told nothing on the sacred page about 
their homeward journey, but we may think, if 
we choose, of the caravan’s stately progress, 
of its marches by day and its rests by night un- 
til the Wise Men with their wonderful story 
again sat in their own tent doors and talked 
with the folk they had left behind. They would 
never again be the same that they had been be- 
fore their pilgrimage. The blessing that came 
to them when they knelt before the Babe in the 
Manger would abide with them the remainder 
of their lives, for none can see the Christ and 
worship him in child-like humility and after 
that be satisfied with the mere pomps and vani- 
ties of this transitory world. 

Old friends and neighbors and the dear ones 
around them would find them gentler, stronger, 
more sympathetic, more courteous than ever 
they had been, and would sometimes say, 
“There must have been something very beau- 
tiful that came to pass for Caspar, Melchior and 
Balthasar when they were gone from us that 
long and weary time, when the star led them to 
the Land of Judea.’ 

May this Christmas so result in our lives.—H. 


OH! 


“Which do you prefer, a preacher who 
preaches extemporaneous sermons or a preach- 
er who reads his sermons?” asked Smith. 

“I prefer the preacher who reads his ser- 
mons,” replied Brown. ‘He can tell when he 
gets to the end of his sermon.’’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Among the many so-called stained glass stu- 
dios, few have designers of church windows, 
and of these one can count on the fingers of 
two hands, those making windows and figures 
worthy of the name studio. These studios 
make American glass of the highest type and 
should be patronized to uphold ecclesiastical 
art in our country. 


“Here Quality Dominates” is the slogan 
Rochester, N. Y., is living up to, and in this art 
center glass of the highest type is designed, 
made and sent to all parts of the East. 

Over twenty years the Haskins Glass Studio, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been making church win- 
dows and figure memorials of this type, their 
work being found in over seven hundred 
churches, and they make a specialty of ship- 
ping windows to distant points. 

Any churches building or remodeling or re- 
quiring a memorial in glass or mosaic work, 
bronze or brass, write them giving data for de- 
signs and estimates. 


AN INFANT PRODIGY. 


A professor of a certain college who has 
greatly endeared himself to the students on ac- 
count of his kind-heartedness, has one partic- 
ular failing—absent-mindedness. 

He visited his married nephew a few days 
ago and listened to the young wife’s praise of 
her first-born. The gentleman felt that he 
must say something to give the impression that 
he was interested. z 

“Can the dear little fellow walk?” he inquired 
quietly. 

“Walk!” the mother cried indignantly. “Why, 
he has been walking for five months.” 

“Dear me!” the professor exclaimed, lapsing 
again into abstraction. “What a long way he 
must have got!” 


A NEAT RETURN. 


At one time when Mr. Lloyd-George, who is 
proud of his lowly birth, was speaking in pub- 
lic, a heckler, attempting to disconcert him, 
called out, “Do you remember when your 
grandfather drove a donkey and eart?”’ 

“You will have to forgive me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” replied Mr. Lloyd-George, “the cart 
quite escaped my memory, but I see that the 
donkey is living yet.” 


MOSES NOT YET. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke is quoted as telling this 
story at a Presbyterian gathering: 

“A Connecticut pastor was questioning a boy 
pupil of the Sunday School. The lad answered 
greatly to the satisfaction of the good man, but 
he finally was stumped when the youngster 
made his last reply. 

“What commandment, my son, did Adam 
break when he ate the apple?’ asked the pastor. 

“‘Please, sir,’ returned the boy, ‘there were 
no commandments at that time.’” 


A USEFUL STUDY. 


In a Philadelphia family recently the engage- 
ment of a daughter was announced. A friend 
calling was met at the door by the colored 
maid, who announced: ‘“No’m, Miss Alice ain’t 
at home dis aft’noon—she’s gone down to de 
class.” 

“What class?” inquired the visitor. 

“You know, Miss Alice is gwine to be ma’ied 
in de fall,’ explained the maid, ‘an’ she’s takin’ 
a cou’se in domestic silence.” 


But energy, like the wine at the marriage 
feast, is energy only when it is drawn out; and, 
like the manna of the Israelites, to be useful 
it must be used. 

* * * 

Publicity is better than duplicity and com- 
plicity. 

* * * 

Some one suggests that the great difference 
between the possible and the impossible is 
that the impossible takes a little longer time. 

* * * 
HE WAS ABOUT RIGHT. 

A colored philosopher is reported to have 
said: “Life, my brethren, am mostly made 
up of prayin’ for rain and wishin’ it would 
cl’ar off.”—Presbyterian. 
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THE BLESSED GOD 
REV. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D. D. 


Text: “The blessed God.” 1 Tim. 1:11. 


Or, as we would say, the happy God. Happy 
by pre-eminence. Supremely, uniformly, trans- 
cendently, perfectly, eternally happy. This is 
the outstanding representation of the Deity in 
the Bible. “God over all blessed for evermore.” 
“The blessed and only potentate;” and this is 
our inborn and inwrought conception of God. 
A God that was not perfectly happy would not 
seem to us at all like God. Consciousness and 
revelation, therefore, agree at this point that 
God is not only the happiest being in all the 
universe, but it would not be possible to con- 
ceive of any one happier. 


I. Consider under what conditions this di- 
vine happiness exists—conditions that are usu- 
ally regarded as inimical to happiness. 


1. It is, first of all, despite the gravest dis- 
appointments. Have you felt God was free from 
such? What must be his feeling about our 
race? Don’t you suppose it~has been a disap- 
pointment to him all these centuries? Then 
there is his church with all its shortcomings 
and its inconsistencies, and how often have you 
and I, his followers and friends, disappointed 
him with our disloyalty and waywardness? 

2. God’s happiness, again, is despite pain. 
Pain? God a subject of pain? Why not? How 
could it be otherwise? What other sensation 
could sin produce? How must he feel when 
his professing children deny him out in the 
world and drag his honor into the dust? And 
yet, though the subject of constant and keen 
pain, God is gloriously, incomparably happy. 

8. God’s happiness is also despite failure. 
Has God failed? What would you call the 
drunkard, the harlot, the men and women who 
are today living at the bottom of the cesspool 
of vice and bestiality in this city? Are they 
successes? A curious kind of success, if they 
are. Christ failed with men when he was on 
earth—Herod, for instance; Pilate, Judas, 
Caiaphas, and scores of others. So God failed 
with men before Christ came, and so he fails 
even now when working in and through the 
mighty Holy Spirit. 

And his supreme happiness is maintained in 
the face of the world-wide suffering. We are 
overwhelmed by what we witness on all hands 
in nature; how much more of carnage and dis- 
tress does God constantly look down upon. 

Despite all these adverse conditions—disap- 
pointments, pain, failure, suffering and various 
other hindrances and foes, Jehovah is pre- 
eminently the “Happy God.” 

II. How can this be? One instinctively asks. 
Happiness and pain are rare combinations 
among men. Happiness with disappointment 

‘no more common. Happiness and failure sel- 
dom exist together, while happiness with suf- 
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fering, misery, poverty, always before it, is to 
mortals not less than a contradiction. 

What is God’s secret? We are anxious to 
know. Plainly that secret cannot be external 
to himself. It must be internal. It is what he 
is rather than what lies about him that deter- 
mines it. What is that power? 

1. Is it the power of self-withdrawal? Abil- 
ity to withdraw himself from adverse scenes 
or circumstances or experiences and become 
self-absorbed and self-enjoying? No, that is 
what God could never do. “All things are naked 
and open to him with whom we have to do.” 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place be- 
holding the evil and the good.” “By him all 
things consist,” and “in him we live and move 
and have our being.” God cannot absent him- 
self from anything. He is the omniscient and 
omnipresent God. 

2. Is his method that of self-control? Does 
he see all, know all, feel all, but live above all 
that is unpleasant and painful? Does he, in 
other words, steel himself to the adverse con- 
ditions that lie ever out before him? That 
would make God’s happiness merely a phleg- 
matic and philosophic thing, and, surely, it 
must be quite the opposite of that. It is too 
strong, too constant, too spontaneous to be sim- 
ply the product of self-control. 

3. Was the secret of his happiness what ex- 
President Elliott would call self-recourse, being 
so furnished and therefore so sufficient within 
his own being as to be quite independent of his 
environment? Who would ever so characterize 
the happiness of our God? Self-sufficiency must 
needs become sooner or later self-unrest and 
self-discomfiture. He who draws only upon 
himself will soon exhaust himself. No, God’s 
happiness is too vast and deep to be only an 
inland lake. 

4. Nor is God’s happiness due to self-adjust- 
ment. That is the secret of all happiness, ac- 
cording to Professor Carl Hilty—the getting of 
one’s self under command, so that, though aware 
of the untoward and woeful, one has the true 
philosophy of things and, giving things their 
true perspective, quickly reasons one’s self into 
the right mood and feeling. That, too, is unlike 
God. He has always had himself under com- 
mand and has no need to reason conditions or 
adjust himself to his own universe. ; 

What, then, is the secret of God’s happiness? 
It is self-communication. God has ever been 
a self-expressing being, and it has been his 
Infinite love that prompted that expression—an 
all-absorbing desire to give himself to others. 
This is the true explanation of creation. He 
enjoyed making the world, not because of the 
sense of power it brought him, but because it 
was to be a channel through which he could 
communicate his life to others. 


So with the work of Providence. It is a de- 
light to him to hold the universe intact and 
guide and govern its movements and affairs, not 
because it appeals to any sense of superiority 
and sovereignty, but because it gives him an 
opportunity to bless and benefit his creatures. 

And that is the explanation, likewise, of the 
incarnation. Why did Jesus offer himself as 
man’s Redeemer? To please and gratify God? 
Or to help and serve men? Both motives im- 
pelled him, I should say. He knew it would 
delight the heart of his Father, and at the same 
time reclaim mankind, and, because he was not 
thinking of himself, but wholly of others, he 
left heaven and became the Saviour of the 
world. 


And why did God present the Bible to man 
but in order to share his knowledge of truth 
with his rational creatures? Why was the 
Holy Spirit sent into the world but to help 
bring the sons of men into fellowship and part- 
nership with God in all his boundless posses- 
sions and resources? Why was the church 
founded on the earth save to insure to men as 
far as possible “the purchased possession” of 
Christ? 


Yes, it has ever been love, infinite, eternal 
love, which has prompted all that God has ever 
done, and this self-communication is what has 
begotten and preserved God’s perfect happi- 
ness. 


Let me illustrate. Those who know say that 
the sun’s continuing existence and beneficence, 
the reason why it is ever the glad, happy orb 
that it is, is because of its habit of self-com- 
munication. It saves itself by giving itself. If 
its rays, the moment it were born, did not at 
once start out upon their errand, they would 
forthwith lose their light and heat and fall 
back dead into the sun, only to hasten and soon 
accomplish the death of the sun itself. But, 
instead of that, they rush eagerly out into the 
atmosphere encircling the sun, and as they do 
so they become ignited and thereupon break out 
into a glow of light and heat. 

How well the-analogy holds when we turn to 
examine the happiness of God. The light and 
warmth of his heart are kept intact by its con- 
stant communication of itself to others. It is 
supreme love, in other words, that begets su- 
preme happiness. This is the primal secret of 
God’s perpetual, perennial, perfect blessedness. 

III. Let us make sure to learn this, his great- 
est lesson to man. Human happiness comes 
by the same method as the Divine Happiness. 
Not by self-withdrawal from the woeful and 
adverse; not from self-control in the presence 
of the untoward and sad; not from self-adjust- 
ment to it all, or self-recourse and sufficiency 
amid it all, but from self-communication and 
self-dedication to it all. Oliver Goldsmith gave 
to literature a phrase that exactly defines it— 
“the luxury of doing good.” As the poet has 
rhymed the truth: 

“Love thyself last, and oh, what joy shall thrill 
thee, 

As never yet to selfish soul was given. 

Where’er thy lot a perfect peace shall fill thee, 

And earth shall be the ante-room of Heaven.” 

We are all seeking happiness, the poor and 
affluent alike, not less the aged than the young. 
And we may have it. I make no exceptions. I 
exercise no reserves, when I say this. You may 


be in pain or sorrow or perplexity, the odds 
may be going against you and the light have 
quite left your sky; but if you will set your- 
self to help and serve others, forget yourself 
and lavish your thought and care upon your 
brother-man, there will be warmth in the heart 
that nothing can cool or obscure, and whate’er 
your lot, a song will leap spontaneously to your 
lips. Byron knew the secret of happiness, 
though he failed to employ it. 

“They who joy would win must 

Share it. Happiness was born a Twin.” 

God helps us both to learn and use this all- 
important secret. 


A friend of mine, coming back from the Holy 
Land, wrote two contrasting poems that set 
forth in a singularly forceful way the differ- 
ence between the self-seeking and self-com- 
municating life. One is upon the Sea of Gal- 
ilee: 

“IT looked upon a sea, 
’Twas bright and blue; 
Around its shores were life 

And verdant hue. 


“oTwas fed by many rills 
With fountain source 
On Hermon’s snowy peak, 

Whence Jordan’s course. 


“But Galilee’s blue sea 

Lives not alone 
Because it gets these streams 
As all its own. 


“Tt lives because it gives 
Its waters blue 

To other shores, and then 
Is filled anew.” 


The second was upon the Dead Sea, and is 
quite as true to fact: 


“T looked upon a sea, 
And lo! ’twas dead, 
Although by Hermon’s snows 
And Jordan fed. 


“How came a fate so dire? 
The tale’s soon told; 

All that it got it kept, 
And fast did hold. 


“All tributary streams 
Found here their grave, 

Because this sea received, 
But never gave. 


“O sea that’s dead! teach me 
To know and feel 

That selfish grasp and greed 
My doom will seal. 


“And, Lord, help me my best, 
Myself, to give, 

That I may others bless, 
And, like thee, live.” 


Into each life some rain must fall, but don’t 
magnify every shower into a cloudburst.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 

Wild oats will take out of your soil what no 

system of crop rotation can ever put back. 
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THE GREAT COMMISSION 
REV. EDWIN VANCE TADLOCK 


Texts: “All power is given unto me in 
a Seite eo. ‘ therefore,’ etc. 
. s16-20. ut ye shall recei ay 

ete. Acts 1:8. : a 

Loved ones are remembered as they last ap- 
peared. We bend with eager ears to catch their 
parting words, and haste with burning hearts 
to discharge their last desire. 

It is profitable for Christians to recall their 
Lord as he last appeared; to take from the 
archives where it reposes his last will and tes- 
tament; to consider whether its provisions are 
being carried out, and to devise means for their 
better furtherance. 

Standing upon the mount of Galilee, Jesus 
said, “All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you; and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

This was the commission intrusted to eleven 
unlettered Galilean peasants. It was seriously 
_ given and in faith accepted. Its execution has 
descended to the disciples of succeeding cen- 
turies and devolves now upon us. It consti- 
tutes the sole business of the church. It is well 
called, “The Great Commission.” 

In its consideration five facts emerge: 

I. A stupendous enterprise. “Teach,” or as 
the Revision has it, “Make disciples of’—‘“all 
nations, baptizing them, and teaching them to 
observe whatsoever things I have commanded 
you.” 

1. The enterprise is stupendous in its motive, 
which seeks to so transform human nature that 
men will love and do the things they erstwhile 
hated, and hate and fear the things they before 
had loved and coveted. 

2. It is stupendous in its extent; all the 
world, all nations, every creature. It is all in- 
clusive; the highways and the byways, from 
the palace to the hut; rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief; from Broadway to Uganda, 
wherever the breath of life animates a human 
being the obligation holds. 

3. It is stupendous in duration: “alway, unto 
the end of the world.” A hundred years? Yes. 
Five hundred years? Yes. A thousand years? 
Perhaps. A million years? Possibly. Until 
the knowledge of God covers the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. Until all men everywhere 
are brought into faith and obedience to Jesus 
Christ. 

II. An inexhaustible resource. The disciples 
might have said, “Lord, shall we teach the na- 
tions, who have need ourselves to be taught? 
Shall we teach the cultured Greek and the proud 
Roman, who boasts that to be a Roman is 
greater than to be a king?” 

Forestalling such objections, Jesus prefaces 
his command by declaring, “All power has been 
given unto me in heaven and in earth, go ye 
therefore.” The Revised Version again trans- 
lates, “all authority.” Authority is power plus 
the right to use it. Having all authority, he had 
the right to say, “Go ye therefore.” Possessing 
all power, he had the authority to employ it in 
this enterprise of making disciples. 
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Jesus four times speaks of power or authority 
having been given unto him. First, when John 
the Baptist sent disciples to ask, “Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 
Jesus replied, “Go show John again those things 
which you do hear and see,” etc. 

Again, when the seventy returned and re- 
ported with joy, ‘Lord, even the devils were 
subject unto us in Thy name,’ Jesus replied, 
‘Rejoice not that the spirits are subject,” etc. 

A third time, on the night of the betrayal in 
that great high-priestly prayer, he affirms, 
“Thou hast given him power over all flesh,” etc. 
Behind the enterprise is a resource as inex- 
haustible as the omnipotence of God. 

Ill. A definite plan. To know where and 
how to begin is often the greatest difficulty of 
an undertaking. It is in keeping with the wis- 
dom of Christ that when he told the disciples 
what he wanted done, he gave them a definite 
plan. 

“Lord, we are poor men and can’t get out of 
Jerusalem.” 

“That being the case, begin at Jerusalem.” 

Jerusalem is where the disciple is; the house- 
wife’s kitchen, the business man’s office, the 
artisan’s shop, the sidewalk, the street car, the 
railway train. ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel,’ sounds distant and formal. 
It calls to mind: 

“Steamship lines, and spicy climes, tall silk 
hats, and cannibal vats.” 

But when you say, “Beginning at Jerusalem, 
teach,” the Christian and his duty stand face to 
face. Teach sounds easier than preach; but 
it is more difficult. It implies permanent rela- 
tion, close observation, personal interest, line 
upon line, and precept upon precept. The obli- 
gation becomes privilege, and the privilege be- 
comes glory as the disciple gives himself to it. 
The enterprise, stupendous though it is, will 
be solved when every disciple begins at Jeru- 
salem and teaches. 

Iv. A special equipment. Jesus tells the 
disciples that, like Oholiab and Bezalel of oid, 
they will receive an especial enduement of the 
Spirit. Said he, “Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” 

In many modern manufacturing establish- 
ments electricity is superseding the compli- 
cated and wasteful system of power by shaft 
and pulley and belt. In the dynamo room the 
coils of the great generator revolving at the 
rate of many hundreds of revolutions a minute, 
call from the atmosphere that mysterious es- 
sence named electricity. Through the switch- 
board, this power is conveyed by wire to every 
part of the plant. Each machine has its motor, 
proportioned to its demands, and by wire re- 
ceives that amount of electricity necessary to 
function it. 

In this Christian enterprise Jesus is the re- 
pository of all the power in heaven and in 
earth. The Holy Spirit is the conveying medium 
through which he transmits to the individual 
disciple that measure of power that enables 
him to accomplish the work committed to him. 
Jesus is both author and exemplar of the divine 
law of economy. To each disciple he communi- 
cates so much power as he needs and can use. 


We are to offer ourselves as vessels willing 
and fit for the Master’s use. He will supply the 
skill and power that will make them efficient 
-and effective. What we need is the faith that 
issues in obedience. Jesus said, “Go.” We have 
no right to hold back because of conscious 
weakness. David did not stop to measure his 
stature with that of the giant. He did not hes- 
itate because of the disparity between their ac- 
coutrements. God was with him, and he went 
up to the battle. What we need is the abandon 
of David’s faith. 

v. <A personal guarantee. Jesus is wholly 
solicitous about the success of this enterprise. 
To it he appropriates the resources of Omnipo- 
tence; provides a plan so simple that it cannot 
be misunderstood, so .effectual that it cannot 
fail; bestows a heaven-sent wisdom and skill 
that enables the disciples to apply the resources 
in accordance with the plan; and, as if that 
were not enough, he guarantees the successful 
outcome by his personal presence and super- 
vision. ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” The Revision correctly 
translates, “Until the consummation of the 
ages.” The expression signifies not duration, 
but the completion of God’s purpose operating 
in duration. He will be with his disciples until 
the thing is accomplished. 

That is his name, “Immanuel,” “God with us.” 
If the church could write that word where it 
would be ever before their eyes, what a glory 
and power it would bring into the world. God 
is with his people, individually and collectively, 
guaranteeing and making effectual their efforts. 
We cannot fail. 

Recently there appeared in certain popular 
magazines very serious discussions as_ to 
whether in the light of the European war Chris- 
tianity had not broken down and proved its 


powerlessness to regenerate society. God 
Omnipotent fail? Never! The armies of men 
may surge and waver and recoil in the shock 
of battle, and their very names perish in the 
defeat of oblivion, but the armies of the living 
God drive on to the consummation of the ages. 

Several years ago the President of the United 
States summoned Colonel Goethals to his office, 
and commissioned him to construct a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. This was the 
most stupendous task ever committed to a sin- 
gle man. 

But appalling as it seemed, it was not impos- 
sible. Behind it were the resources of this 
mighty nation. Fidelity to the commission was 
the only condition of success. He had merely 
to apply the resources to the task in accordance 
with the plan provided, which he was perfectly 
qualified to do by reason of his especial equip- 
ment. 

The correspondents tell us of the exuberance 
of joy that attended the passing of the first ship 
through the canal, thereby signifying and seal- 
ing the completion of the task. O, it is great 
to think big thoughts and engage in big things! 

Fellow disciples, why cannot we become en- 
thusiastic about our “Big Job?” Why does not 
the matchless personality and benign presence 
of our great Leader inspire and impel us to 
superhuman efforts and achievements? Why 
does not this stupendous enterprise in which we 
are engaged become the subject of our conver- 
sation and the motive of our efforts? Surely, 
to have a hand in the fabric that God is erect- 
ing to endure throughout eternity ought to be 
glory and privilege enough to dazzle the soul 
of the race. When we as individuals and de- 
nominations realize it to be such, things will 
begin to happen and the consummation of the 
ages will not be far distant. 


Working With a Pattern: Children’s Sermon 
Rey. Frederick W. Raymond 


Text: “See that thou make all things accord- 
ing to the pattern that was shewed thee.’ Heb. 
8:5. 

Things do not just happen! Before we can 
have clothes to wear, tools to use, books to 
read, or houses to live in, somebody must imag- 
ine the thing that is to be; somebody else, per- 
haps, must make a pattern of it; then other 
workmen follow the pattern and make the thing 
as nearly like it as they can. What is true of 
things is true of people. The good and great 
men and women, whom you know or whom you 
have read about, did not just happen. They 
dreamed dreams; they took a pattern of what 
they wanted to be and to do; then they grew 
to be like that pattern. 

Some time ago I visited a great factory 
where a great many hundred workmen are busy 
making all sorts of scales and weighing ma- 
chines, from the very delicate one that will tell 
you the weight of a pencil mark on a piece of 
paper to the great one that will weigh a loaded 
freight car or a locomotive. In that factory I 
got a sermon that I would like to pass on to 
boys and girls everywhere. A strange place to 
get a Sermon, but ministers seldom get a chance 
to hear a sermon in a church, so they must 
listen for them in all sorts of places. 

First, we went into a great building where 


there were nothing but patterns, more than 
thirteen thousand of them, made of wood and 
of metal, in all kinds of shapes and sizes. There 
I got my text, you see! As we went on from 
one building to another the sermon was grow- 
ing. 

Before any of these patterns were made 
somebody had to see in his mind what was 
wanted. A man in China, let us say, wanted 
to weigh goods in pounds and by his own 
Chinese system at the same time. So somebody 
must think out just how it should be done and 
what sort of machine would be needed. A 
draftsman must draw very accurately on paper 
a pattern of the machine just as it should be 
when finished. Following carefully the direc- 
tions on the paper pattern, a pattern-maker 
must make a pattern in wood. This pattern 
must be perfect, for you cannot have a perfect 
casting or a perfect machine without a perfect 
pattern. 

There is a surprising thing about this pat- 
tern. For, though it must be perfect in form 
and finish, it must be slightly larger than the 
part of the machine that is wanted, to allow 
for the contraction of the metal when it cools 
and hardens. 

After you have the perfect pattern, then the 
work of making the machines has only begun. 
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With the pattern a very careful, skilled work- 
man must make a perfect sand mold. Mean- 
while all sorts of material—old stoves, car 
wheels, scrap iron, pig iron and coke—must be 
melted together in the hottest of fires and the 
white-hot liquid must be poured carefully into 
the sand mold and allowed to cool. After some 
hours the mold is taken off, the sand is knocked 
away, and, last of all, comes the process of fin- 
ishing—smoothing, polishing, painting—until 
the parts are ready to be assembled in the com- 
pleted machine. When I saw the finished ma- 
chines, all prettily polished and decorated, it 
was hard to believe they were just the result of 
the processes I had been seeing. 


All the time I had been seeing these things in 
the factory I had been saying to myself what 
you have just been thinking, “This is so much 
like life.” 


What a strange lot of things and experiences 
go into the making of what we call life, and 
what unsatisfactory things people make of life 


when they have got hold of the wrong pattern, 
or have tried to live without any pattern at all. 
We all need a pattern, and a good one. Even 
now you have probably chosen one. It may be 
your father or mother; it may be an Indian 
chief or a great athlete; it may be some famous 
hero of. whom you have heard or read. It’s a 
fine thing to have a hero and to grow like him. 
But there will come a time, if it hasn’t yet, 
when no human being will seem quite great 
enough or good enough to be the pattern for 
your life. Then you will want the perfect pat- 
tern, and you will want it a little larger than 
you can expect to become in this world. You 
will want the perfect pattern God has provided 
in Jesus. It is never too soon to begin follow- 
ing the right pattern. Why not choose now the 
best pattern you know and try to make your 
life in all things like that pattern? You will 
find in it the best things you see in all your 
heroes. God will help you to grow, as boy and 
as man, into his likeness. 


The Christmas Christ: The Wonderful 
Rev. James H. Snowden, D. D. 


Text: 
Isa. 9:6. 

I. A wonderful night. 

That was a wonderful night in which Jesus 
slipped into this world. For centuries prophecy 
had converged towards it, and an ancient 
prophet had put his finger on the very town 
where he was to be born. Great events have 
far-away roots, and the ages grew into readi- 
ness for this night. Mighty Rome had stilled 
the world into peace, and the Jewish bud was 
ripe for bursting into this flower. 

Heaven knew in advance of this event and 
angels dipped their white wings into this night 
and kindled its sky into strange radiance, 
while they showered their song upon a pasture 
field. Angel ministries attended the life and 
work of Jesus, and we are told that the angels 
of little ones are always before the face of their 
Father in heaven. We have swept the heavens 
with telescope and spectroscope, we have 
caught and weighed and analyzed the stars, 
and in our blind materialism we think there is 
nothing there but what we can see. But the 
real universe is a world of spirit and is crowded 
with beings and activities of which we have 
never dreamed; and if our eyes were opened, 
as were the eyes of Elisha’s servant, we would 
see wonders exceeding horses and chariots of 
fire. There never was such a concert as the 
song of the angels, and yet the audience was 


“His name shall be called Wonderful.” 


not composed of princes and artists, people of: 


aristocratic birth and genius, but of shepherds 
and their sheep. Angels are not critical and 
sensitive beings that are hard to please and 
particular about whom they sing for; they will 
sing for anybody. 

JI. The wonder of the sheep pasture. 

It was wonderful that this greatest piece of 
news ever brought to this world was published 
in a sheep pasture. We would have thought it 
would. have been promulgated in the temple 
court to the priests and Pharisees of Jerusalem 
amidst the splendors of a gorgeous spectacular 
ceremony. Shall not some respect be paid to 
official places and persons? Has not God or- 


dained priests and presbyters through whom he 
dispenses his grace and administers his king- 
dom? Yet history witnesses that at times few 
men stand in God’s way more than ecclesias- 
tics. They are rarely the men that hear a new 
message; God usually must tell it to some one 
else first. One of the most startling things in 
the Bible is the fact that the announcement of 
Christ’s birth was made, not to priests, but to 
shepherds. Humble human souls are not only 
the dear Lord’s best interpreters, but they are 
also the quickest to hear his voice. The gospel 
was first preached, not in a church, but in a 
pasture field where there were more sheep than 
men to hear. What a rebuke and warning is 
this to our ministerial pretension and pride! 
God can easily dispense with us, and may pass 
us by to speak to humbler souls. The great 
people up in the Temple have no monopoly of 
his grace, and it may break out in some whelly 
unexpected place. The gospel is no respecter 
of persons and places. It may be preached in 
a costly church or a stately cathedral, but it is 
equally at home in a country school house or 
in a sheep pasture. In simplicity and catho- 
licity it is adapted to all classes and conditions 
of men. It has the same message for priest 
and people, scholar and shepherd, and all re- 
ceive from it an equal welcome and an equal 
blessing. 

III. The wonder of the manger. 

It was wonderful that the Messiah was found 
in a manger. This did not match the Jewish 
desire and expectation. They had long cher- 
ished the hope of an earthly prince who would 
come wearing purple robes and marshalling 
armies to trample hated oppressors under feet 
and make Jerusalem the mistress of the world. 
They would have said that Christ should be 
born in a palace and laid on softest down and 
covered with silken robes. But here came 
these shepherds saying that the Messiah was 
born in Bethlehem and that they had found 
him in a manger. What a surprise to their 
thoughts, what a shock to their feelings? Were 
ever deep-seated, long-cherished hopes treated 
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with more cruel irony? But God’s ways are not 
as our ways. Christ was brought into the world 
at the very point where he could get the deep- 
est, strongest hold upon it and most powerfully 
swing it starward from the dust. He was born 
among neither the very rich nor the very poor, 
but in the great middle class at the center of 
gravity of humanity, by lifting which he would 
lift the world. Had he come as a pampered 
child of wealth he would never have got hold of 
the great heart of humanity; but he came as 
one of the people, knitting himself into humble 
relations, growing up among plain folks and 
working as a common toiler. And so when he 
began to preach, the common people heard him 
gladly. Christ does not belong to any class or 
caste of society, but is the people’s man. He 
has not allied himself with any class as against 
another class, but is drawing all men unto him. 
He works up through society, but he also works 
down and puts his lever under the lowest stone 
of humanity sunk deep in the mud; for in lift- 
ing that lowest stone of the temple of hu- 
manity he will also lift the spire’s gilded point. 
Christianity is now becoming respectable and 
fashionable, its cross has become a jeweled or- 
nament, and this is now one of its deadliest 
dangers; for if it ever severs itself from the 
common people and disowns the manager in 
which it was born, its wonder will cease and its 
end will be near. 


IV. The supreme wonder. 


But the central supreme wonder of this group 
of wonders that clustered around the birth of 
Jesus was that the Son of God had come into 
the world to save it from its sin. The new- 
born Babe did not seem to differ from other 
babes, yet there lay before the eyes cf the 
shepherds a marvel greater than earth had 
ever seen before, compared with which even 
the angels ceased to be wonderful. For that 
Babe was the Wonderful, the Prince of Peace, 
the everlasting Father, the mighty God, come 
to earth in the humility and frailty of human 
form to redeem it from sin. God so loved the 
world that he gave his ouly begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. This was God’s great 
Christmas gift to the world, this is the wonder 
of wonders at which the angels themselves 
marvel. 


That wonderful night contains the light of a 
new day. Out of that manger a baby hand 
reached forth and unhinged empires and re- 
shaped the world. In that manger lay twenty 
centuries of Christmas history and achieve- 
ment and all the ages yet to come. From that 
night all events are now dated. On that night 
was born all the Christmas joy that is now 
being showered over the world. While we 
wonder let us also worship and glorify and 
praise God. 


The Mistletoe of Bethlehem: Sermon to Children 


Rev. J. Ramsey Swain 


Text: “Kiss the Son:’ Psalm 2:12. 

I suppose that all our houses are decorated 
today with holly or laurel, with cedar or pine, 
or with mistletoe. The mistletoe, with its 
snowy white berries and its waxy green 
leaves, is the strangest Christmas emblem of 
them all; so I will explain, this Christmas 
morning, its Christmas use and its Christmas 
meaning. 

Our great-great-great-grandfathers, who 
lived across the sea in Northern Europe and in 
the British Isles, particularly in the latter, 
used to be worshippers of nature. Their gods 
were the sun and moon, the rivers and trees; 
and when they saw the mistletoe growing upon 
the limbs of the apple and hawthorn, and some- 
times on the oak, they thought it so mysterious 
that it must have some deep religious meaning, 
and, therefore, used it in their worship. Later, 
when they became Christians, they brought 
many of their old customs with them into their 
worship of Christ; and, like the Wise Men, who 
brought gold and frankincense and myrrh, they 
brought their mistletoe as an offering unto the 
Saviour. 

Moreover, these great-great-great-g ran d- 
fathers of ours, particularly those in Northern 
Europe, used to tell this story: Once, Loki, the 
God of the Ground, who was the mischief- 
maker, cut an arrow out of mistletoe, and per- 
suaded blind Hodur, the God of the Night to 
shoot Balder, the God of the Day. Thereupon, 
the mistletoe was taken away from Loki, the 
God of the Ground, and made to grow on the 
limbs of the trees, out of his reach. To cele- 
brate this fact, our great-great-great-grand- 
fathers used to gather the mistletoe in the win- 


ter season and hang it from the ceilings of 
their homes, and whenever they met under it, 


they “gave each other the kiss of peace and ~ 


love, in the full assurance that the mistletoe 
was no longer an instrument of mischief.” 

I. Now that I have told you these things, 
let us go together to Bethlehem, “and see this 
thing which has come to pass,’ which interests 
all the world this Christmas Day. As we draw 
near the little town, I want you to notice es- 
pecially the olive tree that is growing just at 
the entrance to a cave hard by the village 
inn. Outside the cave is a.little donkey, eating 
straw from the ground; and inside, there is a 
man and his wife from Nazareth, a group of 
shepherds, and (in a manger) a little baby boy. 
As we stand outside and look in upon this 
lovely scene, notice that on the olive-tree 
bough that overarches the entrance to the cave 
is a clump of mistletoe. Its leaves are greener 
than those of the mistletoe of England and 
America; and its berries, instead of being 
white, are reddish; but there can be no doubt 
that it is mistletoe; for mistletoe grows every- 
where in the Holy Land, and particularly 
around Bethlehem. 

Now, going nearer to the entrance of the 
cave, and remembering our custom of kissing 
anyone beneath the mistletoe, what shall we 
do? Shall we kiss the baby child? Yes, that 
is what we do with every baby; and an old 
Psalm bids us to kiss this baby, the Christ- 
child, in particular. I will ask you to find the 
Psalm for me when you go home. It is the 
first of the Messianic Psalms of the Bible; that 
is, it is the first Psalm that tells us about the 
Christ; and the last verse of the Psalm con- 
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tains these words, which are our text, “Kiss 
the Son.” 


II. But do you still hesitate to kiss the Holy 
Child of Bethlehem, the Son of Heaven? You 
would not hesitate, if you knew just what the 
text means. Let me, therefore, explain it: 


In old Bible times, that is, in days long be- 
fore those of our great-great-great-grand- 
fathers across the sea, a kiss was a sign of 
service and worship. Thus we read that when 
dear old Samuel anointed big young Saul, the 
first King of Israel, “he kissed him,” as a sign 
of his willingness to obey and serve him. 
Again, we read that in the days of Elijah, many, 
many people of Israel became worshipers of 
Baal; but God told Elijah, his prophet, that 
there were yet seven thousand who had not 
bowed their knees to the false god, “‘nor kissed 
him” (that is, nor worshiped him). 


Understanding, then, what kissing the Son 
means, can we do anything else but obey the 
words of the old Psalm, and kiss the Christ- 
child, as he lies beneath the mistletoe-bough 
in Bethlehem? For unto us, as truly as unto 
Mary and Joseph, and the shepherds, long ago, 
“there is born this day a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

III. But here someone asks me how we are 
to kiss the Son, when Bethlehem is nineteen 
hundred years away. I will tell you one way. 
Last week there was a terrible fire in our city, 
and several of our brave firemen were killed. 
One of them was a devoted member of this 
church, Mr. John Collins. He died in trying to 
rescue others, and today his wife and five chil- 
dren are to hold, instead of a Christmas fes- 
tival, a Christmas funeral. The youngest child 
is a baby boy, born on Christmas Eve, one year 
ago; and this is what I read in the newspaper 
about him and his father: 

“The last act of his father before he left 
home was to kiss his little boy, and say to his 
wife, ‘We will have a good time when Saturday 
comes (the baby’s birthday); and when yester- 
day came, the brave father was gone, and today 
the little Christmas-eve baby boy and his 
mother and sisters are alone without him.” 

What I now want to propose is, therefore, 
that we have no Christmas candy on Wednes- 
day afternoon or Friday evening, at our Christ- 
mas festivals; but that we ask the Sabbath 
School to send all the money that would have 
been spent for this candy, to the mother, for 
herself and her children; for, boys and girls, 
that will be “kissing the Son;” because Jesus 
says: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Will you agree? If you will, come to the 
Bible School this afternoon, prepared to say 
so; and bring the text of our sermon on “The 
Mistletoe of Bethlehem” with you. 

(The suggestion made was enthusiastically 
received and acted upon by Mr. Swain’s young 
hearers). 


NUT-SHELL SERMONS. 
SAFETY OF GOD’S LEADERSHIP. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
Psa. 23:1; 

A little girl was watching a farmer taking a 
flock of sheep down a steep hill to the river be- 
low. “Oh dear, he is going to let them get 
drowned!” she cried. “No, he isn’t,” replied 


her practical-minded brother. “Do you sup- 
pose he would lead those sheep where they 
could be hurt? Why, they belong to him.” 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


“Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” Matt. 5:16. 

Dr. Heber Jones, a missionary in Korea, re- 
ports that a Korean preacher was cast into 
prison in Seoul some years ago with eighteen 
criminals. He was kept there five months. 
When he came out, the eighteen criminals were 
eighteen Christians. 


WHY HE DECIDED. 

“How long halt ye between two opinions?” 
1 Kings 18:21. 

Down in Missouri there lives an old one- 
legged soldier who is particularly active in the 
Christian life, watching every opportunity to 
be of use both in testimony and in personal en- 
deavor. The event that led to his decision and 
clean-cut experience is interesting. During 
the war his little boy, hearing much of the con- 
troversy regarding “Federals” and “Rebels,” 
became possessed with the desire to know the 
side on which his father stood. One morning 
he asked his mother, “What is father, a Federal 
or a Rebel?’ At first she tried to put him off, 
but so persistently did he press his query that 
she finally said, “Indeed, child, I don’t know; 
you'll have to ask him.” The fact was, the 
father was “on the fence,’ and had been hiding 
whenever Federals or Rebels appeared in the 
neighborhood. But so forcibly did his child’s 
question strike him that he was straightway 
convicted of his cowardice and came out boldly 
for the cause in which he fought until a ball 
shattered his limb. The decisiveness of char- 
acter that came to him that day led him later 
loyally and boldly to proclaim his allegiance to 
Christ. 


FROM THE CURATIVE STANDPOINT. 


“For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Luke 19:10. 

A celebrated physician who always entered 
the sick room with a smile upon his lips was 
asked how he could be living among so many 
terrible diseases and yet not be overwhelmed 
by them. He replied: “I always look upon dis- 
ease from a curative standpoint.” The heart 
of Christ would have broken long before he 
reached the cross had he not looked upon sin- 
ning humanity from the “curative standpoint.” 
If we would have his joy iii us let us take his 
view of evil. 


THE LIGHT’S DISCLOSURES. 


“As when the bright shining of a candle doth 
give thee light.” Luke 11:36. 

A young girl, after sweeping a room, went to 
the window-shade and hastily drew it down, 
saying: “It makes the room so dusty to have 
the sunshine coming in.” She foolishly im- 
agined that it was the sunshine which made the 
dust, while it only revealed it. A poor old man, 
who had lived all his life without a thought of 
God’s love, said: “I am quite ready to die. I 
don’t owe any man a penny.” But after a talk 
and prayer with a friend the Holy Spirit shone 
into his heart, and then he saw what a sinner 
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he was. The Spirit was like the sunshine. 
Even a candle reveals much that before was 
hidden. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 

“For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Luke 19:10. 

A few years ago two gentlemen were riding 
together, and as they were about to separate 
one addressed the other thus, “Do you ever read 
your Bible?” “Yes, but I get no benefit from it, 
because, to tell the truth, I feel that I do not 
love God.” “Neither did I,” replied the other, 
“but God loved me.” This answer produced 
such an effect upon his friend, that, to use his 
own words, it was if one had lifted him off the 
saddle into: the skies. It opened up to his soul 
at once the great truth that it is not how much 
I loved God, but how much God loved me. He 
loves and seeks and saves the lost. 


WORSE THAN A QUITTER. 
“Here is thy pound, which I have kept laid 
up in a napkin.” Luke 19:20. 
One thing worse than a quitter is the man 
who is afraid to begin. 


HIS PRICE. 

Two Highland farmers met on their way to 
church. “Man,” said Donald, “I wass wonderin’ 
what you will be askin’ for yon bit sheep over 
at your steadin’?” 

“Man,” replied Dougal, “I wass thinkin’ I wad 
be wantin’ fifty shullin’s for that sheep.” 

“T will tak’ it at that,” said Donald; ‘but, och, 
man, Dougal, I am awful surprised at you doin’ 
business on the Sawbath.” 

“Business!”’ exclaimed Dougal. ‘““Man,” sellin’ 
a sheep like that for fifty shullin’s is not busi- 
ness at all; it’s just charity!” 


SUNDAY NIGHT ADVERTISING THAT PAYS. 


One of the pastors of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Columbus, O., has built up large 
evening audiences by a most successful plan 
for advertising his services. When he as- 
sumed the pastorate, there was practically no 
evening congregation, but within a few months 
he had an evening audience of from one thou- 
sand te thirteen hundred people. 

The pastor commenced advertising by issuing 
large numbers of invitation cards to the church 
services, printing some weeks as many as fifteen 
thousand cards. These were done up in pack- 
ages of one hundred, seventy-five, fifty, twenty- 
five and ten, held together by rubber bands. 

They were given to the people for distribu- 
tion after a sermon on church work delivered 
at the morning service. Members were to say, 
as they passed out of the church, whether they 
wanted one hundred, fifty, twenty-five, or ten, 
and received what they asked for. The results 
were immediate. 

When the pastor delivers a special sermon or 
series of sermons, cards are in like manner dis- 
tributed by the male members of the church to 
the people sought to be reached. This is ac- 
complished by dividing the city up into con- 
venient districts. 

The plan of advertising includes also getting 
the evening audience themselves interested in 
the distribution of cards; appeal is made to 
them to take packages of invitation cards to 


distribute during the week. This at once gives 
the new-comers something to do, and stimu- 
lates their interest. At times the cards are 
taken to stores to be wrapped with parcels; 
they are carried through the markets and 
dropped into baskets, and are given to the 
elevator boys at the hotels. The printing of the 
cards is in plain bold type, the main object be- 
ing to convey the message. 


A question that naturally arises with many 
churches which would like to undertake such 
advertising is, “Can we afford it?” Another 
question might well suggest itself, “Can we 
afford not to do it.” The common experience is 
that the increased collections resulting from in- 
creased attendance upon the services of the 
church covers not only the cost of printing and 
incidental expenses, but also adds considerably 
to the general fund of the church. It pays 
“manifold more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” —G. W. Mead, in 
Modern Methods of Church Work. 


CHURCH PRAYER MEETING SUNDAY 
MORNING. 

At South Manchester, N. H., the church com- 
mittee, together with officials of the church 
and society, have decided to make certain 
changes of movement in the arrangement of the 
activities. The prayer meeting which has been 
held on Tuesday evening will be transferred to 
Sunday morning, for a half-hour’s meeting be- 
fore the morning worship. These prayer 
services will be conducted as a preparation for 
the day’s work. 


Hereafter Thursday evening of each week 
will be observed as “Church Night.” Gather- 
ings of a social, educational, musical and civic 
nature will be held not only in the interests of 
the church and its people, but for the benefit of 
the entire community. 


The church is planning, for next season, a 
series of popular Sunday evening services con- 
sisting of lectures, addresses and discussions 
on matters of religious and civic interest, and 
also a series of musical services. The church 
is well located and equipped for this work, and 
will undoubtedly succeed in these laudable at- 
tempts. 


THE PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic: The Traveler: Acts 21:1-17. 

A brief sketch of Paul’s journeys and some 
of his striking experiences will be a good intro- 
duction. Follow with an account of the con- 
trast in means of communication between 
Paul’s day and ours. Speak of man as a trav- 
eler today. Then, having assigned the follow- 
ing, call upon a number of speakers. 


1. “Finding disciples.” Verse 4. 


2. Open-air meetings I have seen: their 
value. Verse 5. 

3. Religion in the homes I have visited. 
Verses 8, 9. 

4. “They returned home again.” Horne- 


coming. Verse 6. 

5. What may be done in “one-day visits.” 
Verse 7. 

6. Old disciples I have met. Verse 16. 

7. Men that have made great sacrifices. 
Verse 13. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SERMON. 


The following “Children’s Sermon” was given 
by a minister to the boys and girls of his own 
congregation. It is not reproduced verbatim, 
but the gist of the talk may be suggestive: 

I wonder sometimes how the man who made 
the first iron boat felt when he first launched 
jit. There had been many wooden boats before 
then. But wood is lighter than water—it will 
float. Iron is heavier and it sinks. Today the 
great vessels made of steel go safely on the 
water. This man who worked with his iron 
to make the first one studied carefully the 
mathematics of the thing until he believed it 
would be all right. But he could not know 
until he launched the boat into the water. What 
made him do it? He had faith, he believed in 
it, and so, on he went. 

When Wilbur Wright first started his flying 
machine he believed it would sail through the 
air. I wonder if he was not frightened the very 
first time he rode init. He has not told us, but I 
think he must have been. Yet he would never 
have gone if he had not had faith that his flying 
machine would fly. But he could never tell till 
he tried. 

You boys want to swim. How are you going 
to learn? By trying. You have got to have 
faith to go and do the thing. You can’t swim 
by hearing other people talk about it; you can’t 
learn by sitting on a chair while other people 
go in the water. There are three things then 
that we can’t know until we do them; launching 
a boat, flying a machine and swimming in the 
water. There is a fourth thing; you cannot 
be a Christian without trying it. You cannot 
learn to be honest, to keep from getting angry, 
to be unselfish, to be gentle, without doing it, 
a little today, a little tomorrow. Jesus Christ 
told us that God would help us if we ask him. 


We have faith to believe he will, and then we go 
ahead and try.—Pilgrim Teacher. 


How To Trail Good Books. 


In William G. Puddefoot’s autobiography in 
The Congregationalist, he has this to say about 
books: 

Now books are the minister’s tools, and I 
found out early in my ministry that I must not 
only have books, but good ones. No man can 
rely on his own thoughts. 

The first book I bought was very helpful, 
Uhlhorn’s “Conflict of Heathenism with Chris- 
tianity,” followed by Allen’s “Continuity of 
Christian Thought,’ Theodore Hatch on “The 
Influence of Greek Thought,” Toy’s “Judaism 
and Christianity.” An epoch-making book for 
me was Canon Freemantle’s “The World as the 
Subject of Redemption.” Robertson Smith’s 
“Religion of the Semites” and his “Prophets of 
Israel,” Dean Stanley’s books, followed, with 
Robertson’s Sermons. 

But it was reading Dr. Josiah Strong’s “Our 
Country” that gave me a plan which I have 
carried out with great satisfaction to myself. 
I noticed that he referred to Mackenzie’s 
“Nineteenth Century” and David A. Well’s 


“Recent Economic Changes” quite often. These 
works were great helps. I think every minister 
ought to read Mackenzie. Of course Lecky’s © 
“History of Huropean Morals” is one of the 
great books, as are Dr. Andrew Dickson White s 
“A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom,” Principal Tulloch’s 
“History of Religious Thought in Great Britain 
in the Nineteenth Century.” Prof. W. N. 
Clarke’s “Sixty Years With the Bible” is a 
classic, and “The Divine Ideals of Jesus,” his 
last work, is beyond praise. Scores of other 
books I got on the track of by following the 
same plan, i. e., looking at the foot-notes in 
great books. 

I think for the average minister’s library I 
know of no books which set one to thinking 
equal to the works of the late Jonathan Brier- 
ley of England, known as J. B. Many critics 
pronounced him the finest essayist in his time, 
ranking above Hutton of The Spectator. He 
seems to have an universal knowledge of his- 
tory, and draws his facts and illustrations, 
from the footprint of Buddha (which was large 
or small, according to the faith of the on- 
looker) down through all the ages of saints and 
philosophers, to the last statement of the 
scientist. The first of his books that I pur- 
chased was “Ourselves and the Universe,” and 
it certainly opened up a new world in litera- 
ture. * * * All spiritual biographies are good 
reading and do more to help one’s spiritual 
growth than any other kind of literature, be- 
sides furnishing illustration from life. The 
story of Thomas Chalmers, who is the father 
of the modern social ministries of the churches; 
of Livingstone, the pioneer missionary; of 
Paton of the New Hebrides; and other mis- 
sionaries; of Robertson of Brighton and Bush- 
nell of Hartford; make us acquainted with 
leaders of Christian thought. John Bunyan’s 
autobiography is a great study. The lives of 
Moody and many others of that type are of 
great help to a hard-working minister. Dr. 
Gladden’s books are most helpful. “The So- 
ciological Teachings of the Bible,” by Wallis, 
is a book for the times, as is Rauschenbusch’s 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis.’ Of course 
Dr. Horace Bushnell’s works should be in every 
minister’s library. 

[We would call attention to what seems to 
us a valuable suggestion in Mr. Puddefoot’s 
following up the books indicated by the ref- 
erences. One thus gets the judgment of a 
skilled writer upon other books in his own 
line.] 

A Scotch minister in need of funds thus con- 
veyed his intentions to his congregation: 

“Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently in need 
of siller, and as we have failed to get money 
honestly we will have to see what a bazaar 
can do for us.’”—Tit-Bits. 


HIS SPEECH. 

At the wedding breakfast the bridegroom, an 
exceeding bashful young man, was called upon 
to speak, in spite of the fact that he had pleaded 
to be excused. Blushing to the roots of his 
hair, he rose, intending to say that he was no 
speech-maker, but, unfortunately placing his 
hand on the bride’s shoulder, he stammered 
these opening (and closing) words: 

“This-er-this thing has been thrust upon me.” 
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OUR CHURCH PAPER. 
Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, D. D., Toledo, O. 


We have published a church paper in the 
Washington Street Church, Toledo, for more 
than thirty-three years. It is a unique expe- 
rience and record. If any church has published 
a paper for a longer period of time we should 
be glad to know about it. The paper was first 
called The Visitor and was begun by Mr. 
Marion Lawrence as a personal contribution to 
the work. By him it was edited and practically 
supported for a number of years. 


Later the paper was called The Helper, and 
such it has been for many years. Until recently 
it was published every month, but now no paper 
is issued in July and August. It is registered 
under the postal regulations and has a paid 
subscription list in many states and foreign 
countries. The subscription price is twenty- 
five cents per year. 

Many former members of the church take it 
and also many visitors who have at some time 
been in our school. The aim is not to make 
money, but to render service. Subscriptions 
and advertising pay practically all expenses. 
If there is a deficit, it is paid out of the adver- 
tising budget of the church. A committee of 
the church edits the paper and our young peo- 
ple assist in collections and deliveries, It is a 
good field of service in itself. 


The paper serves to bind our big family to- 


gether. It records our history and spreads our 
announcements. It features important move- 
ments. The September number is a “Rally” 


number; the October issue prints the annual 
reports; December announces the Christmas 
giving plans; March helps the Haster ingather- 
ing; and June features Children’s Day. A brief 
sermon by the pastor is occasionally given. 
Hach department of the church work is repre- 
sented. Plans for work are explained. Print- 
ing bills for these things are thereby saved.— 
The Congregationalist. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


The ability to see things from another’s point 
of view was a strong characteristic of the Mas- 
ter. That does not mean that he was mealy- 
mouthed or a trimmer, but he knew man—what 
was in him. He appreciated men, and weighed 
them. And he didn’t always find them wanting. 
A young man of eighteen, through the efforts 
of friends, had agreed to bring his letter to a 
certain pastor. The young man wrote home for 
the letter, and the mother opposed its being 
given, because she hoped he would come back 
home to live. His timidity kept him away from 
the preacher, who was rather severe in his 
criticism and was inclined to lose interest in 
him. 

Because the Lord has called you to preach is 
no evidence that he wished you to separate 
yourself from the perplexities and difficulties 
of life. The Master was acquainted with grief 
and was always sympathetic, and even in re- 
buking his enemies he did it in a way that 
showed he understood them. 

Let us not keep ourselves up on life’s steeple, 
but mingle with and help and serve the com- 
mon people. Lincoln said that God must love 
the common people, because he made so many 
of them. 


Liquor Drinking. 

Whether or not Russia will permit the sale 
of light wines and beer after the war is now a 
mooted question, says Mr. Blythe. The sale of 
stronger liquors will not be permitted. Even 
the men who were drinkers are opposed to the 
return of the old times. Russia is on the water 
wagon and the Empire’s widespread prosperity 
even in this world’s war is attributed to prohi- 
bition —American Issue. 

The “excess mortality” of brewery workers is 
52 per cent above that of “expected deaths” of 
the men of this group, and the “excess mortal- 
ity” of waiters who serve intoxicating liquor is 
77 per cent in excess of the normal rate. Sta- 
tistics furnished by life insurance companies 
prove that men engaged in the liquor business 
have their lives shortened an average of five 
years each.—Charles Stelzle. 


“Vm Thankful for You.” 


This was the sweet, consoling word that came 
to a woman struggling with fresh bereavement 
at the Thanksgiving season. Instantly a well 
of thankfulness was unsealed in her own heart. 
All was not over then! There was still some- 
thing left to live for. Some one yet leaned on 
her. Some one turned to her for help and 
strength and comfort. It set a whole nest of 
singing birds caroling in the very ruins of her 
own happiness. 


Does this not give us a hint how to comfort 
the sorrowful? “I don’t want to be ‘poor- 
deared,’” cried one whose best-beloved had 
been taken. ‘All I want on earth is just once 
more to hear him say, ‘I need you.’” That 
comfort, alas! was nevermore to be hers, but 
time showed her a helpless worldful of people 
always saying it. It is the true soul-tonic. The 
solace of helping others is within the reach of 
every sufferer. Added to that is sometimes 
vouchsafed the reward hinted at. Now and then 
some one will feel a warm throb of thankfulness 
toward us, and say so. It pays a thousand times 
for the little we are able to do out of our weak- 
ness. Nobody wants to have anybody thankful 
to him, but it is a high form of happiness to 
know that some one is thankful for us.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


SELLING THE PIANO KEYS. 


This scheme helped to pay for a piano pur- 
chased by the Second Presbyterian young peo- 
ple, Council Bluff, Iowa. 


One hundred certificates of stock were se- 
cured. A Young People’s Piano Company was 
organized, and sold the keys of the piano for 
one dollar each. For each key sold one cer- 
tificate of stock was issued. The certificates 
were bound in a book and were numbered and 
signed by the president and secretary of the 
society. Stubs corresponding to the certificates 
were kept for a record. 


Two salesmen and two saleswomen were ap- 
pointed to place the stock. Promissory notes 
were accepted in payment. Out of the $100 
about $60 was taken in promissory notes, which 
were paid when due, or before. The rest of the 
amount needed for the piano was raised by 
gifts from the Sunday School classes and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society.—Exchange. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! FREE! 


One “SOHANDY” sewing machine bag via parcel post 
without expense to your society. 


Give us your address and this bag will be sent, also our 
Proposition, how to increase your funds between now and 
January 1, 1916. 


We propose to reach 10,000 church societies between now 
and the above date and your society is eligible, not only for 
eo mentioned, but another present, New Year’s Day, 


Will you drop us a postal card at once? 


Racine Iron & Wire Works 


Racine, Wisconsin 


“The way to the Cross leads home.” 
Electrically Illuminated Translucent 


GLASS CROSS 


For church ornamentation. An em- 
blem of purity both night and day. 
A most appropriate memorial. Now 
in use on a number of Protestant. 
churches. Will individualize your 
church. Write for terms and literature. 


ae Ee eee 
R. M. MOSS, Designer and Maker 
BOX 555 ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


PIPE AND ORGANS 


REED 
AND PIANOS 


There Is No Dead Timber In This! 


A Card Index Church 
Record Cabinet. Takes 
the place of the old book 


record and is always up to the 
scratch. No more copying of 
records. Carries Alphabetical 
and Street list of members and 
friends of Church and Sunday 
School, Baptisms, Benevolences, 
Statistics, Official Minutes and 
Letter File for IMPORTANT 
CORRESPONDENCE. Cards 
to suit all denominations. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


The C-I-C-R-Co. : Meyersdale, Pa. 


D | 
INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 

SERVICE 


Generally used, Universally recommended, All Denominations. 
Outfit sent on trial. The only Real Noiseless Service. 

WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. E, 20 E. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
JE ee ee 


Cli ‘. FILED by a simple, expansible, practical 
ppings Card and Envelope system devised for 
preachers by Rev. C. E. Ebersol. File fits in desk. Your 
notes and clippings instantly located by our Printed Book- 
Index to every possible subject. | Write for free booklet. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING CO., LANSING, MICHIGAN 


PA MMUNION SERVICE 
\e For Visiting the Sick 


Every Pastor should have one. Leather Case, 
Silver-plated Flagon aiid Wafer Box, six crys~ 
talglassea. Anideal gift forthe pastor. Special 
price, $6.50 postpaid, satisfaction ruaranteed. 

THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
KS oO. 


Oss caeeseussecceseesesncesscensenensecessosenecoussensonoceonEsacceusonussoonnasy. 


Who is Jesus? 


y 
Rev. Walter B. Murray 


12 mo. 203 pages, printed on fine paper, 
bound in cloth with gilt tops, and artistic 
cover design in gold. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS POSTPAID 


Acritic of the manuscript says of this book: 

“It presents the subject (of the deity of 
Jesus) in a wholly new light, one that ex- 
plains and convinces.” 


TITLES OF SOME OF ITS CHAPTERS 

The Search for Truth—God Is One—Who, 
Then Is Jesus?—The Force of Facts—Jesus 
as the Special Expression of God—Confirma- 
tion from the Scriptures—The Golden Key— 
Every Man the Son of His Own Father—Why 
was the Virgin Birth Necessary?—The Di- 
vine Humanity. 


The Nunc Licet Press 


920 Nicollet Avenue 
ie MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


= 


a 


FABER FOL 


‘are absolutely the’b 
the market..:lectric 
; M 


‘and Stool-allkewith 
trated Catalog: 
HOMO: FABER; 53: W Se 


Topical and Tectual Index and 

File. Without doubt the best, 

cheapest and simplest. 

No thumbing of leaves or cards 
A FILE WITHOUT COST 

Index sent on approval. Send 


for circulars. Wilson Index Co., 


A FILE FREE 10 Lovett Street, Lynn, Mass, 
See Review in Expositor, October, 1915, page 84 


Clergymen’s 


“SANITARY” COLLECTION PLATES. 10 inch 
diameter; light or dark finish; removable plush 
mats. Only $3.00 pair, postpaid. “JUST-IT” 
FLEXIBLE BLACKBOARDS. 3 feet square; 
double surface; roll like a map, with crayons, eraser 
and pointing rod complete. Postpaid, $3.00 each. 
W. A. Choate, Albany, N. Y. 


Oards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. 


@ 

iss Pr 1 n Print for A prot on oa 
GD rules sent. rite factory today for 
CORE OUP wisiczue of presses, TYPE, cards, 
os paper, samples. It will pay you well 
WY Whtue PRESS CO. Meriden, Connnectic.: 


fa LOCAL CHURCH PAPERS __ 
advertise church, make members active, boom auxiliaries. No 
capital required to start, make money for pastors. Any pastor 
or society can do it. We tell you how. Write for samples, par- 


iculars, etc. ; 
The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN, 
Wallace M. Crutchfield, D. D. 
“TJ wish there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 
_ And all of our poor selfish grief 
Could be dropped, like a shabby old coat, at the 
door, 
And never put on again.” 

Is there such a place as that described above? 
Such a place was the desire of the tired woman 
who wrote: 

“Backward, turn backward, O time, in thy flight, 
And make me a child again, just for tonight.” 

She wished for the Land of Beginning Again. 
This is the desire of many a footsore pilgrim 
on the road of life—many a poor fellow who 
yerled to make the most of his youth while he 

ad it. 

The prodigal son went in to that country far 
from home and far from God. He wasted all he 
had and was forsaken by those who formerly 
hung on every word and look. And one day, 
among the swine, tired and ragged, he thought of 
home. “And he came to himself.” That day he 
started to the Land of Beginning Again, and we 
all recall his glorious reception at the hands of 
the compassionate Father. 

One dark night a disciple, under the stress of 
a great fear, denied his Lord. By and by he 
eaught the look of grieved love in the eye of his 
Master and went out into the night weeping. 
Those hours in the dark night were hours of un- 
speakable grief. Then came the glorious Sab- 
bath morning, when he met his Saviour face to 
face. That moment he entered the Land of Be- 
ginning Again, and right nobly did he live from 
that day forth. 

A great and good king in the hour of his su- 
preme temptation forgot and dishonored God. A 
year of silent torture reached its climax in the 
death of a beloved child of his bosom, and then 
came the cry of the prophet: “Thou art the 
man.” David went back to God with a breaking 
heart and received the blessing of forgiveness. 
He stood at the gate of the Land of Beginning 
Again. Through it he passed into purity and 
character. 

A rich patriarch camped one night by a brook, 
facing his wronged brother. That night he 
wrestled with an angel of God who would not 
let him cross the brook until he was willing to 
begin again with a new trust in the God of his 
fathers. At the laming of his hip he surrendered 
and went over the next morning into the Land of 
Beginning Again. As Israel he was a prince 
with God, 

Surely there is a Land of Beginning Again, 
where all our mistakes and all our heart-aches 
can be dropped, like a shabby old coat, never to 
be put on again. The Land of Beginning Again 
is found in the kingdom of God, and the key 
that opens the mystic door into this wonderful 
land is repentance. 


ENTHUSIASTIC, 


Preachers’ Opinions of the Interleaved Concord- 
ance Bible. EF. M, Barton, Cleveland, 0O., 
Will Send You a Copy for Free 
Examination, 

“The Bible arrived recently. It is the best 
production in the line of Bibles that I have seen. 
A book-binder of thirty years’ experience, after 
examining it carefully, declared that there was 
nothing more to be desired for it.’—Rev. A. F. 
Colver, Baptist Church, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

“T have several good Bibles, but since exam- 
ining the American Standard Interleaved Bible, 
I feel that I must have that also, for I believe, 
as you say, that it is just the best preacher’s 
Bible made.’—Rev. J. R. Austin, Bennett Me- 
morial M. E. Church, 374 N. Grant St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

“IT am more than pleased with the Bible. The 
binding, interleaving, arrangement, helps, and, 
in fact, the whole book is more than I antici- 
pated. I have been looking for just such an one 
for some time, and believe any one who secures 
this one will be as much pleased ag I.’’—Rev. 
Otto §S, Russell, First Baptist Church, Santa 
Anna, Cal. 

“T find the Bible a very compact and handy 
sized book, not too large to carry in the pocket 
or traveling bag. The interleaved idea is a good 
one, especially for keeping permanent thoughts 


that come while reading, that must be jotted 
down or they get away.”—E. A. Watkins, Presi- 
dent Palmer College, Albany, Mo. 

“T received the Interleaved Bible and am very 
much pleased with it. I have used a wide mar- 
gin one with great pleasure, but greatly prefer 
this because of size and weight.’—Rev, Jno. J. 
Fix, Presbyterian Church, 1125 Chapman Ave., 
Roanoke, Va. 


ART VALUABLE FOR THE PREACHER. 


Six or seven years ago we began to buy 
books on art. This impulse was born in the 
Art Galleries of Europe and the actual study 
of art since has been of real value in our min- 
istry. 

It has given us many side-lights on Bible sub- 
jects that have been useful in serman making 
and preaching. Rembrandt and Rubens have 
contributed much to religion as have the other 
great painters and sculptors. Some of the 
Sunday evening lectures we have given are as 
follows: 


Art an Educational Ideal in the Home. 


Great Artists and their Contribution to the 
Religious Life. 


Tissot and his Bible Pictures. 

Rembrandt. 

Michael Angelo. 

The Last Supper by Leonardo Da Vinci. 

Holman Hunt and his The Light of the 
World. : 

The Confidence of Faith: DeVriendts “Jair.” 

Rubens, The Incredulity of St. Thomas. 

Rubens’ Descent from the Cross. 

We have shown many of these beautiful pic- 
tures on the lantern screen. The tendency is 
to win to the Sunday evening audience a large 
number of people who never come for a purely 
gospel sermon. Every one of these lectures is 
a “sermon-lecture” and conveys the Gospel 
message. 


Being interested in these subjects in a 
helpful way brings many public school teachers 
to the pastor’s study for they are constantly 
looking for material to use in their classes. A 
proper use of art by any pastor enhances his 
work and his influence immensely. 


We have recently had sent to us the follow- 
ing books. “Art for Life’s Sake,” by Chas. H. 
Caffin and “Art of the Ages,’ by Marie R. 
Garesche, both published by the Prang Educa- 
tional Company, New York, at $1.25 each. “The 
Philosophy of Art,’ by Edward H. Griggs, pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, New York City, (1.50). 
These are valuable helps in securing a back- 
ground for the homiletical use of art. 


Salvation is not the petty conception of per- 
sonal safety from some far-off doom. It is the 
saving of the whole man; it is the domination 
of the higher nature over the lower; it is the 
education of the spiritual, the development, the 
evolution of the God in us, that divine spark in 
all humanity that can never be wholly extin- 
guished.—William D. Little. 

* * * 


While the works of once famous skeptics are 
left to rot on bookshelves, every year sees the 
Bible translated into some new tongue, acquire 
a greater influence, and receive a wider circula- 
tion.—Guthrie. 
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$2.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $1.00 


@A TRUE HOMILETIC HELP will be found in HALDEMAN’S QUARTERLY EXPO- 
SITION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. This publication is not merely a 
brilliant treatment of the Lessons, but a practical, suggestive Commentary on Scripture. 
Many ministers find it profitable. $1.00 per annum. Send for free sample copy. 
@ BREAKERS! METHODISM ADRIFT, by Rev. L.W. Munhall, D.D. Second edition. 
A book of power, that will be read with unflagging interest. 215 pages. Handsome 
cloth, $1.00. q@ THE TWO TOGETHER only (postpaid) $1.00. 


Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau St., New York 


In Your Church—In Your Sunday School—Have You Used 


“The Perry Pictures 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 

On paper 53x8. They cost only ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more 
postpaid. 2250 subjects. 

Present a picture of some Bible Subject to each attendant at your 
Sunday Evening Service, and give a five or ten minute talk on the 
picture. 

Send 25 cents for twenty-five Art Subjects, or twenty-five on the 
Life of Christ. 


Very beautiful Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX EX. MALDEN, MASS. 


THE PREACHER’S PREPARATION MAY BE IMPROVED 
BY THEOLOGICAL STUDY AT HOME 


High-grade correspondence courses, at only $5.00 each, in Homiletics, Experimental Religion, 
Life and Writings of St. John, Greek Testament, and eight other subjects, offered by the ; 
CHICAGO EVANGELISTIC INSTITUTE : 1754 Washington Blvd. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


"YPE WRITERS wares 


14 T0 14 MERS. PRICES 


Guaranteed Perfect 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
> Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Applying Rent on 
Rented, Purchase Price. 
j Cash or Easy 
Or Sold, Payments. 
Send for our Bargain List No.107 ‘ e 
Typewriter Emporium 


(Established 1892) 
34-36 W. Lake St. Chicago 


Precious Promise Bible 
JUST SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


tut | ALL THE PROMISES IN RED | 

ESS MOST COMFORTING BIBLE PUBLISHED 
PR r 

e famous international clear type, self-pronounc- 

ing edition, with all the teachers’ helps, Beautifully illustrated 

in colors. Leather, only $3.75. Descriptive Circular Free. 


SEND FR OUR FREE CATALOGS 
of Song Books, Bibles, Bible Mottoes, Christian 
Workers’ Helps, Missionary Books, Temperance 
Books, Purity Books, Christian Evidence and 


Anti-Infidel Books, Peace Literature, etc. 
We have the most complete catalogs published. 


Agents Wanted. 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co. “anréa\coo 1” 


MODEL 1915 10 
FOLDING ORGAN 
This is not a $50.00 list price, but it 
isa REAL $15 value for $10.00. Com- 
bination pipe and cello tone. Three- 
ply mission finish. Four octave key- 
board. Fully enclosed when folded. 
Conditions: Mention this paper. Send 
Money Order (no checks) 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO., 
210 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Iil., U.S.A. 
Free catalogue oy 


a: : 
pisee es > THE BES T ot | 
2 BS eo Sa/SeSA) The use of the Individu 
Giese Communion Service has im- 
snare @ creased the attendance at the 
== == Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do so for your 
church. Send for illustrated 
“= price-list. 5 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE €@., 
tnut Street, Philadelphia 


Se eS 
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GENERAL INDEX—DECEMBER 


All matter not numbered ag an illustration is indexed herewith. 


Page. 
Archaeological review ....229 
Benevolence suggestion ...247 


Best of Recent Sermons ...281 
Blessed God—Shaw ......281 


Boys, getting hold of ..... 248 
Business methods, success- 
TUilomreeers Sk. ee ake, reer otc a 250 
Calendaremottomecn seen ce 251 
Children’s sermon ~... <<. 292 
GUPRIST Cet Salas Si ee ee 275 
Christmas children’s ser- 
BEND OY era i curate ters 2s eer sf tee rane Une s 246 
Christmas Christ the won- 
derful—Snowden Seer SO) 
Christmas lesson memor- 
IZOARID NS MS ee wees 245 


Christmas made by older 
FECES) to we Pere Sere ae ae ete pe 6 

Christmas plans ...... 245-246 

Christmas recitations cen- 
sored 


Decision day methods ..:.224 
Drinking reduced by war.260 
Evangelists Association 
TLOUC Sie ieee ete amen Sitio 
Every-member canvass es- 
Ssentials . 
Father-and-son banquet ..252 
Go-to-church band—Alvord 243 
Grading church worship and 
instruction 2 


Great commission — Tad- 

NG Caewee cuamerepete erate reais etna 283 
Grass on prayer path ..... 239 
Homiletic Department 281 
HAOMUNSTICA VE aT. oe coer lee 275 
“Tf Christ had not come’— 

ONWOL Umpete cites eiche sic tcisbencens 219 


First figures below 


No. Page 
Be Oyeandaballenrs acs. 290-278 
Bravest of brave ...... 245-269 
Burden, clinging to ...242-268 
Carelessness = ....... 248-269 


Christmas blessings ...269-279 
Christmas letter ...... 291-279 
Christmas not private.294-279 


Christmas on Bllis 

Hslawdgien aoc nee ee 286-278 
Christmas resolve ..... 293-279 
Christmas rose ....... 298-279 
Church going, reasons 

HOY ce es cee ae 276-273 
Common, value of ..... 253-270 
Counting for more than 

(QUAC Ge aetna: haere 270-272 


tse e AOD=267 
Desert, blossoming’ ....243-268 
Die, but don’t surren- 


Ce mot ron aes -274 
Disaster brings recoy- 

BNC TES 241-268 
DIVITEr PILE = isc cscs 288-278 


pMeqcuedeucustaicss tees 266-271 
Eternal child in midst.280-276 


Example, good ........ 263-271 
Experiment, deadly ...237-267 
Faithtfulmess 2 1.0... ..268-272 
MoAOtMer ANG GSON jcc. ac 275-273 


Fight, why don’t they.236-267 


First figures below refer to illustration numbers; second 


No. Page. 
erated: Oris acters Seend ioc -274 
(GYSN TG” SUA i eae ae ee -274 
CECT O Os 2 Behe o Soave wes eee 241-268 
1abp.ee (UEN Lae Soie ere Ra .- 253-270 
INQUIRE OS Oe cic: see esos 266-271 
SANS 2S 0r aks, ci Gee 264-271 
aD ATV Me OMe ext anereediecace 245-269 


Page. 

PITS racy ewes terres 5B oY) 
Illustrations from Recent 

Events—Gilbert . ....... 267 
Illustrations, Literary— 

FRUSSEVD Fa vigere essays ede eeensieee 270 
Illustrations, Going to 

Clrureh eteaaeroerierrt Pein. Genk 


Illustrations, Miscellaneous 274 
Immrorationetacrsmerrn ee Oo 
Land of beginning again— 
Crutehnfiela se see ota 
Weper wMiSSiOn™ aujersreisteleicersrs 248 
Life a concern of God, each.243 
Liquor men, answering ar- 


guments of—Stelzle ..... 221 
Lodges, lessong learned 

from—Graham . ..... es. 200 
Lord Roberts’ letter ...... 244 
Magazine Articles of Value 

tO Ministers! see | ree 261 
Man who would not be 

BRUT Wes octane er cus er ewensran tees et 225 
Methods of Church Work...245 
Methodism in Europe ..... 260 
Metropolitan pulpit themes 

= OWS Ui a oioie: chelesorever sevens 241 


Minister as conscience, in- 
terpreter and guide—Mac- 


HEM HNO L ep or mn BIE CORA OO 31 
Misinterpreted facts 
—Evans. ...... Sr orerelonrets 237 
Mistletoe of Bethlehem 
(children)—Swain...... 286 
Moralisureery.) aucietieckeeuee: 242 
Moving picture form of ser- 
MON—— Cavey ore tag eerereere oe 25 
Negroes’ achievements ....259 


New Year Sunday pee sory es 


hem”’—Hale . 


ILLUSTRATION INDEX 


refer to illustration numbers; second 


No. Page. 
Found after 20 years. .247-269 
Germany vs. Korea... .254-270 


Ginine malls re ee «289-278 
God claims you =. .:0-. -274 
Gods*housevas oe 273-272 


Good will toward men.281-276 


GVA er Gesme worcesndcoe ore neeeceee -274 
Laks. ayQotNde gy Oooo os 294-279 
Home beyond 50.2.6 256-270 
Honor, jealous of fa- 

Chenie!= esl neeceoeeeta ce 252-270 
Interdependence oe 2262-271 
Jackson’s safety first. .259-270 
Justice difficult ....... -274 
Labor leader’s hatred 

OLSAIGNEOTAL. nuke cre eteceets 249-269 
Light’s disclosures ... -290 
WOVGesuda yi sate rae . 271-272 
MiOvVenot. GOdint dnrdoereies -290 
Maker gave us_ real 

BN AOR roan morte 271-272 
Manger, message of ...283-277 
Non - attendance 

CHUrChy acces peceeteeente 269-272 
Offerine laste -p.aeeee - -244-268 
“Pilsener” tongues ....238-267 


Preparation for church. 267-271 


Price, payineethie oan 240-268 
Quitter, worse than .. -290 
Rulerssin: churehusemee: 264-271 
Sabbath works sees jee 274-273 


SCRIPTURE INDEX 


No. Page. 
Paraiso WROTE 8 oo 6 1245-269 
Kings S22 Seen seestebora tL 
Pekin es WS Oi eee -288 
Dine se 0 Gas 249-269 
Nehie8 Ware. eles ais terete 269-272 
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Old folks day .....- Be peerec ar) 
Pastoral functions — Mac- 

BiH OE HONS Wry mercy. emre oO hese eras 


Pattern, working with 

(children)—Raymond ...284 
Peace, triumphs of ........260 
Peace and unity texts and 

themes. se eee or a-> wire - 
Personal evangelism—Todd 263 
Poor in spirit ..... Baas cnelansse ee 
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Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 
(CHARTERED 1759) 


Its average net premiums are 20% below those of other companies. . 
It guarantees one year for payment of all premiums without interest. 


Its policy loans are made at 4%, while other companies charge 5% 
and most of them 6%. 


The Honorable F. H. McMasters, Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, says of the FUND: “In respect to all things which make for 
solvency it measures up to the most exacting standards. The concessions 
which it makes to its policy-holders are remarkable. We do not find that 
there is another company in America which furnishes insurance at so 
low a cost.” 


From the “Insurance Times” of New York: ‘Its ratio of expenses to 
new premium income is less than half that of the average company. The 
ratio of its expenses to total income is about 544%, which is so far below 
that of the next company on the list that there is no comparison. It will 
be seen that a policy in this organization means more to its holder than 
a policy could possibly mean in any other company.” 


It writes all legitimate forms of insurance—life, limited payment life, 
endowment, monthly installment and annuity policies,— its monthly 
installments being payable for at least twenty years and as much longer 
as the beneficiary lives. 


Its business is written by correspondence directly with the Home 
Office. 

The clergy of all Protestant Churches are eligible to the benefits of 
the FUND, and if they will send their date of birth, statements of 
different policies will be mailed, with application and explanation, etc. 
Address: 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


Oth Floor Commonwealth Building : Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERRY S. ALLEN, President 
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““WON BY ONE” 


Be scrst Evangelism, its power, influ- 
ence and results are treated in a masterly 
manner in this book. 


Pastor: If your church is at a standstill 
spiritually; if the heavens are as brass; if 
your people need an awakening to the obliga- 
tion that rests on them individually to help in 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom and 
you want to know how to enlist them in this 
“Holy War’ get a copy of 


‘‘WON BY ONE”’ 


It will rouse your own enthusiasm. Then 
pass it on to your church in class meetings, in 
prayer meetings, and young people’s societies 
and in personal workers’ leagues; buy it by 
the dozen and hundred to distribute to your 
church members. A gpiritual awakening is 
sure to follow. 


“One pastor here, after he had read two 
and one-half chapters, ordered one hundred 
copies for his people, and says it is the best 
book in the world on present-day evangelism.” 
—Rev. S. S. Hough (United Brethren), Al- 
toona, Pa, 

94 es, 12 mo., Art Boards, Price 50 cents posipadd. 


in paper for distribution; 15 cents per copy 
$1.50 gor dos., $10.00 por hundred, al prepaid 


F. M. BARTON CO. 
701 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


How Are You Heeping Your Church Records? 


The pastor who desires an up-to-date card record system will find our PASTOR’S CARD RECORD an inexpensive, yet 
very complete index that covers all the necessary details of the pastoral office in recording data of the church membership, 
prospective members, records of calls, appointments, weddings, funerals, etc., etc. . S 

The outfit comprises a substantial 9-inch tray, Guide Cards, Alphabet, Daily, Monthly, and specially printed and 
ruled cards for church membership—500 cards in all. SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $2.50. 


_F. M. BARTON, 701 Caxton Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Shirts and Neckties by Mail for 
less than you pay for shirts alone 


On receipt of $2 and 15c postage with name and 
address of five friends, we send a box of 3 DURO 
shirts and a handsome necktie by parcel post. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six 
months without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts 
free. Made of fine white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One shirt of each color 
to the box. Cut in popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand 
laundered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17, 
sleeves 33 or 35. Neckties are navy blue, black and 
lavender. Take your choice. The shirts would cost you a 
dollar apiece and you would get no guarantee of wear. The 
tie would cost 50c. Illustrated literature on request, but 
save time by sending $2 bill and 15c postage today with size 
and five names, for if all the goods are not satisfactory on 
arrival we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references. 


GOODELL & CO,, 2°83 3 


